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PREFACE 


TO 


THE   SECOND    EDITION 


1  he  Author  has  the  honor  of  pre- 
senting to  the  public  a  second,  and 
very  considerably  enlarged  edition  of 
the  Tour  to  Alet. 

This  little  work  consists  of  several 
tracts,  more  or  less  connected  with 
the  History  of  Port  Royal  des  Champs. 
It  is  intended  as  a  succinct  Sketch  of  an 
Institution,  renowned  for  its  widely 
extended  influence,  for  the  profound 
piety  and  erudition  which  distinguish- 
ed its  venerable  members,  and  for  the 
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eminent     talents     and    genius    which 
adorned  it  with  so  bright  a  lustre. 

To  this  celebrated  Institution,  Chris- 
tendom is  indebted  for  a  greater  mul- 
titude, both  of  translations  and  com- 
mentaries on  Sacred  Writ  in  the  ver- 
nacular tongue,  than  perhaps  any  one 
other  single  religious  society  ever  pro- 
duced in  the  same  space  of  time. 

Its  zealous  efforts  in  the  universal 
dispersion  of  the  Word  of  God,  and 
in  the  promulgation  of  spiritual  reli- 
gion, entitle  it  to  a  high  place  in  the 
esteem  of  every  sincere  Christian.  The 
clearness  and  force  with  which  the 
Port  Roval  School  unfolded  and  main- 
tained  all  those  leading  doctrines  which 
constitute  the  grand  peculiarities  of 
the  Christian  scheme,  and  its  extensive 
influence  over  the  wide  field  of  Catho- 
lic Christendom,  justly  entitles  this 
excellent   Society    to    be   termed  the 
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great  light  of  the  seventeenth  century  ; 
an  honorable  tribute,  which  will  not 
be  refused  to  Port  Royal,  even  by  those 
who  most  decidedlv  differ  from  it  in 
the  several  subordinate  points,  both  of 
religious  opinion,  institutions,  and 
discipline. 

The  writings  of  Port  Roval  will  ever 
be  most  valuable  to  those  who  under- 
take so  voluminous  a  perusal,  from  the 
exalted  piety,  the  elevated  genius,  and 
the  profound  erudition  which  distin- 
guished their  authors.  They  derive  a 
peculiar  interest  from  the  acknowledged 
and  eminent  sanctity  of  the  lives  of 
those  who  wrote  them,  and  from  the 
protracted  persecutions  they  endured 
with  so  admirable  a  Christian  con- 
stancy, and  which  at  length  involved 
that  celebrated  Institution  in  an  un- 
timely destruction. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  excellent 
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works  can  never  be  diffused  among 
general  readers,  on  account  of  the 
great  multiplicity  of  volumes  necessary 
to  embrace  a  complete  view  of  Port 
Royal ;  and  on  account  of  the  diffuse- 
ness  and  tedious  prolixity  with  which 
they  are  written. 

They  are  encumbered  by  a  profusion 
of  extraneous  matter,  and  fatigue  by 
the  minute  detail  of  particulars  which 
the  lapse  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  years 
has  divested  of  all  interest;  and  whole 
pages,  (not  to  say  chapters  and  vo- 
lumes,) are  filled  with  tedious  and  ab- 
struse disquisitions,  on  a  controversy 
very  long  since  dismissed  from  public 
attention. 

Other  passages  weary  by  the  enu- 
meration of  ceremonies  and  practices 
confined  in  England  to  a  very  small 
portion  of  its  inhabitants  ;  and  the  mi- 
nute details  of  which  would  be  wholly 
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uninteresting  to  a  Protestant  public  ; 
but  above  all,  they  are  tedious,  from 
the  protracted  relation  of  petty  occur- 
rences, concerning  a  numerous  circle 
of  associates,  whose  names  are  indeed 
written  in  heaven,  but  amongst  whom 
there  are,  comparatively,  few,  the 
brightness  of  whose  light  has  extended 
to  our  century. 

These  writers  the  Author  of  the 
ensuing  pages  accidentally  met  with  ; 
and  having  experienced  interest  in 
their  perusal,  it  excited  a  regret  that 
the  same  pleasure  should  not  be  ex- 
tended to  others  ;  that  so  many  bright 
examples  of  transcendent  piety  should 
be,  comparatively,  lost,  from  the  chaos 
of  irrelevant  materials  through  which 
they  are  scattered  ;  and  that  the  as- 
tonishing examples  of  Christian  mag- 
nanimity which  Port  Royal  exhibits, 
should  not  be  rescued  from  the  load 
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of  minutiae,  frivolous  questions,  and 
petty  details,  under  which  they  are  at 
present  buried  and  suffocated. 

The  Author  conceived  the  idea  then, 
that  it  might  be  acceptable  to  others, 
as  well  as  agreeable  to  herself,  to  em- 
ploy her  leisure  in  selecting  some  of 
the  more  remarkable  passages,  arrang- 
ing and  combining  them  in  one  con- 
nected sketch. 

The  following  little  work  is  therefore 
intended  to  introduce  Port  Royal  to 
the  acquaintance  of  the  general  reader, 
by  giving  a  succinct  account  of  that  ce- 
lebrated Institution,  and  by  presenting 
a  faithful  view  of  the  principles  which 
distinguished  its  members,  and  of  the 
spirit  by  which  they  were  animated. 
We  have  indulged  in  more  detail,  when 
the  sentiments,  anecdotes,  or  characters 
appeared  to  present  interest,  either  to 
the  piety  or  curiosity  of  the  reader. 
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Our  wish  is,  to  present  the  public 
with  a  strictly  characteristic,  and  with 
an  animated  sketch  of  Port  Royal.  A 
portrait  which  shall  offer  a  perfectly 
faithful  and  lively  resemblance,  but  in 
which,  whilst  the  impressive  features 
are  dwelt  on  in  detail,  the  subordinate 
appendages  are  only  slightly  touched 
on. 

The  new  field  which  this  subject 
presented  to  the  generality  of  English 
readers,  might  render  it  amusing ;  as 
both  the  customs  alluded  to,  and  the 
characters  described,  are  little  known 
in  this  country. 

The  substance  indeed  of  true  reli- 
gion, must  be  ever  one  and  the  same. 
Yet  even  the  excellence  of  the  spirit 
of  piety  and  faith,  is,  perhaps,  more 
striking  to  the  mind,  when  contem- 
plated under  new  modifications ;  and 
we,  perhaps,  never  feel  the  paramount 
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excellency  and  divine  power  of  evan- 
gelical religion  more  strongly,  than 
when  we  perceive  its  efficacy  in  bring- 
ing forth  the  same  good  fruits,  even 
when  combined  with  habits  of  thinking, 
and  with  institutions  wholly  foreign 
from  our  own,  and  which  our  educa- 
tion has  taught  us  to  imagine  disad- 
vantageous to  their  growth. 

Hence,  although  the  opinions  of  the 
Jansenists  are  in  most  points  widely  re- 
moved from  her  own,  and  are  in  some 
measure  distinct  from  those  our  na- 
tional church  has  retained,  the  Author 
flattered  herself,  that  this  little  work 
might  prove  both  interesting  and  amus. 
bag,  to  Christians  of  various  religious 
denominations. 

The  geographer  ever  recognizes  the 
same  country,  by  its  bearing  the  same 
relative  position  to  the  sun,  the  source 
of  light   and  heat ;  by  the  same  vast 
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rivers,  whose  unalterable  courses  wa- 
ter its  pastures  with  rich  abundance, 
enabling  its  trees  to  yield  their  fruits  in 
due  season  ;  and  by  the  eternal  moun- 
tains, hedging  it  in  and  separating  it 
from  foreign  lands,  by  a  broad  fortress 
of  demarcation  and  defence  on  every 
side :  nor  can  he  ever  be   deceived  in 
its  identity;  or  mistake  the  fertile  lands 
of  Cashmire  or  of  Egypt,  for  the  barren 
deserts   around,    amidst    the   lapse    of 
centuries,  the  vicissitudes    of  nations 
alternately  occupying    the  same  terri- 
tory, the  changes  of  appellation,  or  the 
minor  alterations  of  the  subdivisions  of 
its  provinces.     So  it  is  with  the  true 
Christian.     He  whose  eve  is  fixed  on 
the  eternal  and  essential  points  of  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  not  on  mutable  distinc- 
tions of  human  invention,  will  ever  re- 
cognise the  people  of  God,  whilst  the 
same  sun  of  righteousness  enlightens  and 
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enlivens  them,  whilst  the  same  streams 
of  living  water  bring  forth  the  same 
good  fruits,  and  whilst  the  same  broad 
line  of  distinction  separates  them  from 
that  world,  whose  friendship  is  enmity 
with  God. 

The  Author  proceeds  to  give  a  brief 
account  of  the  tracts  contained  in  the 
succeeding  pages. 

The  first  of  them,  which  indeed  gives 
the  title  to  her  little  work,  has  been 
named  Lancelot's  Tour,  because  its 
substratum  and  many  of  its  materials, 
were  taken  from  Lancelot's  Voyage 
d'Alet. 

This  little  tract  is,  however,  by  no 
means  a  translation.  It  was,  at  first,  a 
mere  compilation  of  extracts  and  me- 
moranda from  Lancelot's  work,  which 
had  been  lent  her  by  Mrs.  Hannah 
More.  Finding  it  was  not  to  be  easily 
procured,  she  noted  down,  at  first  solely 
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for  her  own  amusement,  every  fact 
which  appeared  curious,  and  every 
sentiment  she  esteemed  more  particu- 
larly valuable. 

This  selection  was  made  with  va- 
rious degrees  of  precision.  Where  any 
passage  appeared  particularly  striking 
or  free  from  digression,  it  has  been 
rendered  with  a  degree  of  fidelity  ap- 
proaching to  the  accuracy  of  transla- 
tion. In  other  instances,  the  fact  or 
sentiment  has  alone  been  preserved, 
and  an  entire  liberty  used  as  to  the  ex- 
pression. 

A  very  considerable  number  of  pas- 
sages were  wholly  suppressed,  as  being 
entirely  destitute  of  every  claim  on 
the  curiosity  or  interest  of  a  modern 
reader. 

By  this  means  the  original  work  be- 
came curtailed  nearly  one  half. 

Whilst  so    much   was   on   the   one 
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hand  suppressed,  nearly  as  much  has, 
on  the  other,  been  added. 

Lancelot  often  makes  incidental  al- 
lusions to  persons  and  institutions  fa- 
miliarly known  in  France,  but  with 
which  the  English  are  comparatively 
but  little  conversant.  These  it  became 
necessary  to  introduce  to  the  Pro- 
testant reader.  Without  some  expla- 
nation, the  original  would  have  been 
unintelligible  ;  for  this  purpose,  recourse 
was  had  to  a  variety  of  other  authors. 
The  information  they  supplied  was 
meant  to  be  abridged,  and  added  in  the 
form  of  notes. 

It  was,  however,  suggested,  that  the 
necessity  of  constantly  referring  to  the 
end  of  a  book,  occasions  a  most  weari- 
some and  unseasonable  interruption. 
On  second  thoughts,  it  seemed  prefer- 
able to  interweave  into  the  text,  all  the 
information  which  appeared  requisite 
to  render  it  intelligible. 
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It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  add, 
that  this  necessary  liberty  inevitably 
occasioned  a  still  further  departure 
from  Dom  Lancelot's  original  narra- 
tive ;  the  added  passages  needed  to  be 
combined  into  one  whole,  to  be  so  mo- 
delled, that  the  various  joinings  on  (if 
the  expression  may  be  allowed)  might 
not  glaringly  appear ;  whilst  the  in- 
formation derived  from  a  variety  of 
other  authors,  was  accurate  in  point  of 
fact,  it  was  requisite  that,  with  respect 
to  turn  of  thought  and  expression,  it 
should  coalesce  with  the  work  into 
which  it  was  incorporated. 

These  licences  having  been  assumed, 
the  Tour  to  Alet,  when  finished,  pre- 
sented a  tout  ensemble  verv  different 
from  the  original.  It  has  certainly  no 
pretensions  to  be  offered  as  a  transla- 
tion of  Dom  Lancelot's  work ;  and 
after  having  made  this  express  declara- 
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tion,  the  Author  has  not  considered 
that  criticism  as  fair  or  honorable, 
which  proceeds  on  the  false  supposi- 
tion of  its  having  ever  been  offered  as 
such  to  the  public. 

In  reality,  it  is  a  sketch,  combined 
of  various  miscellaneous  information, 
in  which  both  the  facts  and  senti- 
ments, and  anecdotes,  are  selected  from 
different  sources,  and  which  have  been 
erected  upon  the  "  Voyage  iVAUt"  as  a 
foundation. 

The  Author  again  repeats,  that  the 
title  of  Dom  Lancelot's  letter  to  La 
Mere  Jngclique,  is  only  retained,  be- 
cause it  was,  in  fact,  the  substratum  of 
this  little  tract,  and  furnishes  the  great- 
er part  of  the  materials.  It  is  retained 
without  scruple,  because  the  degree  in 
which  it  has  pretensions  to  be  consi- 
dered as  his,  have  been  fully  ascer- 
tained. 
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Yet,  although  widely  differing  from 
what  Dom  Lancelot's  work  is,  this 
little  narrative  is  yet  offered  with  some 
degree  of  confidence,  as  a  faithful  re- 
presentation of  what  the  writer  believes 
Dom  Lancelot's  work  would  have  been, 
had  it  been  addressed  to  an  English 
instead  of  a  French  reader;  and  had 
it,  instead  of  being  a  letter  addressed 
to  a  contemporary  and  a  private  friend, 
been  designed  for  that  public,  who 
would  view  the  transactions  of  Port 
Royal  from  the  distance  of  an  hundred 
and  fifty  years. 

The  three  succeeding  tracts  which 
this  little  work  includes,  are,  the  lives 
of  the  Abbe.de  St.  Cyran  and  Jansenius, 
and  a  short  sketch  of  the  institution  of 
Port  Royal.  These  were  originally 
written  for  publication,  and  were  com- 
piled   from   various  works,*   amongst 

*  See  the  list  of  authorities   for  the    first   edition, 
page  xxiii. 
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which,  however,  Lancelot  and  Fontaines 
Memoir  es,  the  Dictionnaire  Historique, 
and  Racine  s  Histoire  Abregee,  bore  a 
prominent  part. 

The  author  flatters  herself,  that  those 
who  are  most  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  Port  Royal  writers,  will  best 
be  able  to  appreciate  the  fidelity  she 
has  endeavoured  to  preserve  ;  not  only 
with  respect  to  every  anecdote  and 
historical  fact,  but  the  minute  pains 
which  have  been  taken  to  maintain  in 
every  part,  the  very  spirit  and  turn  of 
sentiment,  which  characterizes  the  au- 
thors of  that  school ;  so  much  so,  that 
although  collected  from  a  mass  of  very 
widely  dispersed  materials,  she  believes 
that  there  are  very  few,  even  of  the 
comparisons  or  allusions,  or  any  re- 
markable turn  of  expression,  however 
transiently  introduced,  which  may  not 
be  traced  to  Port  Royal. 

The  author,  when  she  gave  the  first 
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edition,  had  originally  intended  to  in- 
sert the  authorities  throughout  at  the 
foot  of  the  respective  pages,  but  find- 
ing this  mode  of  reference  likely  to 
take  up  a  great  deal  of  room,  she  thought 
it  would  be  better  once  for  all  to  sub- 
join a  complete  list  of  the  Authors 
whence  the  information  was  derived. 
She  has  since  regretted  the  first  plan 
was  not  pursued. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent tracts  composing  the  first  edition 
of  the  Tour  to  Alet.  To  each  article 
very  considerable  augmentations  have 
been  made,  and  the  authority  for  each  is 
regularly  given  at  the  foot  of  the  page.* 

*  The  reader  will  observe,  that  when  the  reference  is 
at  the  end  of  a  paragraph,  however  long,  it  mostly 
refers  to  the  whole  paragraph  ;  when  in  the  middle,  it 
is  generally  only  a  reference  to  that  precise  point  at 
which  the  mark  of  reference  is  placed.  Where  several 
references  are  given,  it  will  be  sometimes  necessary  to 
consult  all  for  the  whole  passage. 

b  2 
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It  was  the  intention  of  the  author,  to 
have  comprised  as  a  concluding  volume 
to  this  edition,  a  Narrative  of  the  De- 
molition of  Port  Royal,  with  Biographi- 
cal Sketches  of  its  later  Members ;  but 
for  the  convenience  of  those  who  have 
purchased  the  first  edition,  the  De- 
molition, though  printed  to  corres- 
pond in  size  with  the  present  volumes, 
may  be  purchased  distinctly. 

With  respect  to  the  very  numerous 
additional  passages  in  this  little  work, 
we  owe  an  apology  to  those  who  pur- 
chased the  former  edition.  They  are 
indeed  very  considerable,  but  we  found 
it  impossible  to  include  them  in  the  new 
work,  because  the  subjects  to  which 
they  belonged,  made  it  necessary  to 
interweave  them  at  their  respective 
places  in  these  tracts. 

Another  remark  ought  also  to  be 
made.  Much  is  said  in  this  little  work 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Jesuits.     It  ought 
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to  be  said,  that  the  whole  information 
is  solely  derived  from  the  Port  Royal 
writers.  And  in  any  event  those  who, 
on  weighing  the  evidences  on  both 
sides,  cannot  exculpate  them  from 
blame,  as  it  respects  Port  Royal,  will 
yet  think  that  their  conduct  towards 
the  Jansenists  ought  not,  in  fairness,  to 
be  adverted  to  without,  at  the  same 
time,  remembering  their  beneficent  in- 
fluence in  Paraguay  and  in  the  islands 
of Japan. 

The  following  little  work  does  not 
profess  to  be  a  history  of  Jansenism, 
formed  upon  a  collation  of  authorities 
on  both  sides;  it  simply  purports  to 
give  a  faithful  abstract  of  the  Port 
Royal  accounts  of  their  persecutions. 

MARY  ANNE  SCHIMMELPENNINCK. 


Bristol, 
December  15,  1815. 
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INTRODUCTION, 

CONTAINING  SOME  NECESSARY  PRELIMINARY 
INFORMATION  RESPECTING 

DOM  CLAUDE  LANCELOT. 


Dom  Claude  Lancelot  was  born  at 

Paris  in  the  year  1616.  He  was  early 
distinguished  for  piety  and  learning. 
At  the  age  of  two-and-twenty  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Jean  du  Verger 
de  Hauranne,  the  celebrated  Abbe  of 
St.  Cyran,  the  friend  and  companion 
of  Jansenius.  This  man  was  equally 
distinguished  as  the  founder  of  the 
learned  institution  of  Port  Royal ;  and 
as  the  first  and  chief  promulgator  of 
Jansenism.  Lancelot  became  devotedly 
attached  to  his  master,  and  soon  proved 
one  of  the  most  eminent  disciples  of 
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the  Port  Royal  School.  Associated  by 
his  introduction  to  Port  Royal  with 
Arnauld,  Pascal,  Nicole,  and  Saci,  he 
was  soon  as  much  distinguished  for  his 
philological,  as  these  great  men  were, 
for  their  moral  and  theological  works. 
Equally  esteemed  for  erudition,  for 
piety,  and  for  conciliating  manners,  he 
was  selected  with  Nicole,  to  superin- 
tend the  Port  Royal  School  at  Chenet. 
The  celebrated  Tillemont,  Le  Nain, 
Racine,  and  the  Duke  de  Chevreuse, 
the  beloved  friend  of  Fenelon,  were 
amongst  his  scholars.  To  him  chiefly, 
Europe  is  indebted  for  the  Port  Royal 
Latin,  Greek,  Spanish,  and  Italian 
grammars.  He  was  also  author  of  the 
collection  of  Greek  primitives,  and  of 
two  volumes,  octavo,  containing  me- 
moirs of  his  patron,  the  Abbe  de  St. 
Cyran,  and  other  miscellaneous  pieces. 
After  the  malice  of  the  Jesuits  had  suc- 
ceeded in  abolishing  the  Port  Royal 
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schools,  Dom  Lancelot  became  tutor  to 
the  young  princes  of  Conti.  At  the 
death  of  the  princess,  their  mother, 
in  1675,  he  assumed  the  rule  and  habit 
of  St.  Bennet,  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Cyran. 
The  persecution  of  the  Jansenists  was 
still  zealously  pursued  by  the  Jesuits. 
Their  intrigues  prevailed  in  gaining 
over  the  court  party.  Their  united 
influence  succeeded.  Port  Royal  des 
Champs  and  the  monastery  of  St.  Cyran 
were  both  levelled  to  the  ground,  and 
their  pious  inhabitants  exiled  or  im- 
prisoned. Dom  Claude  Lancelot  was 
banished  to  Quimperley  in  Lower  Brit- 
tany. He  lived  to  witness  the  final 
destruction  of  those  places  so  endeared 
to  him;  and  the  banishment  or  death 
of  all  the  pious  friends  of  his  youth, 
whom  he  most  fondly  loved.  Yet, 
God  enabled  him  to  rejoice  amidst  per- 
secution, to  bless  his  enemies,  and  to 
endure  unto  the  end.     He  died  in  the 
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odor  of  sanctity,  rich  in  faith  and  good 
works.  His  life  was  stormy, — his  latter 
end  peaceful  and  glorious.  He  entered 
into  his  eternal  reward,  15  April,  1712, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-seven. 
The  inhabitants  of  Ouimperley  still 
treasure  up  his  habit  as  a  precious 
relic.  Dom  Lancelot  composed  several 
learned  treatises  on  the  rule  of  St. 
Bennet.  They  are  highly  esteemed, 
but  are  not  interesting  to  general 
readers. 
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NARRATIVE  OF  A  TOUR 

TO  THE 

GRANDE   CHARTREUSE, 

&c. 


TO 

THE  REVEREND  MOTHER  ANGELICA,  OF  ST. 
JOHN  ARNAULD,  ABBESS  OF  PORT  ROYAL 
DES  CHAMPS. 


Alet,  Christmas  Eve,  1667. 

My  Reverend  Mother, 

I  LOOK  upon  it  as  a  most  pecu- 
liar blessing  of  God,  that  after  calling  me 
out  of  the  world  by  his  grace,  his  kind 
providence  placed  me  in  so  close  a  con- 
nexion with  your  honored  house.  The 
Lord  bestow  upon  me  a  grateful  heart  to 
appreciate  such  mercies  !  May  he  bestow 
that  preparation  by  which  it  may  not  only 
VOL.  I.  B 
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receive  the  seed  of  the  word,  but  like  good 
ground,  retain  it !  May  it  by  the  fulness 
of  his  grace,  bring  forth  fruit  an  hundred- 
fold to  his  glory  !  And  may  he  grant  the 
understanding  heart,  that  I  may  discern 
the  mercies  of  his  providence ;  as  well  as 
the  awakened  eye,  to  behold  the  wonders 
of  his  law. 

It  is  the  earnest  wish  of  my  heart,  that 
every  one  of  my  dear  friends  at  Port  Royal, 
should  become  partakers  of  all  the  Lord's 
benefits  to  me.  I  can  indeed  teach  no- 
thing new,  to  my  dear  and  honored  fathers 
and  mothers  in  Christ.  A  relation  of  my 
little  tour,  may  perhaps,  however,  interest 
you,  and  beguile  some  tedious  hours  of 
your  long  and  cruel  captivity. 

We  left  Paris  on  the  sixth  of  August, 
1667.  We  passed  through  Auxerre,  Ve- 
zelay,  and  the  celebrated  Clugny.  We 
also  went  to  Lyons,  where  we  visited  the 
church  of  the  great  Irena3us. 

We  afterwards  proceeded  to  Annecy, 
where  we  had  the  favour  to  see  the  mortal 
remains  of  the  great  St.  Francis  de  Sales. 
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They  remain  in  their  natural  position,  and 
are  placed  in  a  shrine  by  the  grand  altar ; 
very  near  to  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated 
Baroness  de  Chantal.  Thus  has  God  in 
his  providence  ordered,  that  these  two 
blessed  saints,  so  united  in  spirit  during 
life,  should,  like  Saul  and  Jonathan,  not 
be  separated  after  death.  Both  their  bodies 
sleep  in  the  same  church,  whilst  both  their 
redeemed  spirits  rejoice  together,  before  the 
throne  of  the  same  Savior. 

I  forgot  to  mention,  that  whilst  at  Lyons 
we  went  to  see  the  monastery  of  Bellecourt, 
where  St.  Francis  spent  his  last  hours. 

We  visited  the  room  where  he  died;  and 
poured  out  our  souls  in  prayer  close  to  the 
very  bed,  from  which  the  soul  of  this  emi- 
nent saint  departed  from  earth,  to  behold 
the  glory  of  his  Lord.  This  place  might 
indeed  be  termed  a  garret,  rather  than  any 
thing  else.  It  is  now  a  sort  of  lumber-room, 
in  the  roof  of  the  gardener's  lodge,  who 
still  occupies  the  lower  apartments,  and 
talked,  with  tears,  of  the  blessed  St.  Francis, 
often  repeating  his  last  words,  "  O  !  my 
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God,  my  desire  is  to  thee.  As  the  hart  pant- 
eth  after  the  water-brooks,  so  panteth  my 
soul  after  thee,  O  God !  Yes,  mine  eyes 
shall  behold  thee,  and  not  another ;  my 
heart  and  my  flesh  rejoice  before  the  living 
God !  I  shall  enter  his  gates  with  thanks- 
giving, and  his  courts  with  praise  !  I  will 
sing  the  mercies  of  the  Lord  for  ever  and 
ever.  O,  when  shall  I  appear  before  my 
God  in  Zion.  He,  Jesus,  is  a  faithful  God, 
and  a  Savior  !  He  was  the  Lamb  slain  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  He  shall 
wash  out  my  sins,  and  blot  out  my  trans- 
gressions !" 

Whilst  contemplating  his  earthly  remains, 
a  little  incident  concerning  this  truly  ve- 
nerable father  in  Israel,  occurred  to  my 
remembrance.  Perhaps  you  may  not  have 
heard  it,  though  it  relates  to  your  father 
M.  Arnauld  d'Andilly.  Whilst  M.  d'An- 
dilly  had  an  office  at  court,  he  was  in  the 
King's  suite  at  Lyons.  St.  Francis  had 
been  sent  to  Paris  on  an  embassy,  by  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  j  and  it  so  happened  that 
just  at    this    period,    he   passed   through 


Lyons,  on  his  way  back.  He  celebrated 
mass  before  the  King,  and  M.  d'Andilly 
communicated  at  his  hand,  with  the  rest  of 
the  court.  It  is  needless  to  remind  you  of 
the  deep  humility  and  devotion  always  ex- 
pressed in  your  father's  manner  on  this  so- 
lemn ordinance.  M.  Robert  Arnauld  hav- 
ing been  formerly  acquainted  with  St.  Fran- 
cis, on  his  first  visit  to  Paris,  M.  d'Andilly 
thought  himself  sufficiently  authorized  to 
call  upon  him.  Accordingly  he  waited  on 
the  Bishop  after  dinner. 

As  soon  as  M.  d'Andilly  entered  the  room, 
before  he  was  announced,  St.  Francis  rose 
to  meet  him,  and  addressed  him  in  these 
remarkable  words,  "  My  son,  for  such  I 
knew  you  to  be  in  the  breaking  of  bread." 
The  venerable  Bishop  then  lifted  up  his 
hands  to  heaven,  and  gave  him  a  most  so- 
lemn and  affecting  blessing.  St.  Francis 
three  days  after  entered  into  the  joy  of  his 
Lord.  So  that  your  father  was  favored 
with  the  dying  benediction  of  this  truly 
eminent  and  blessed  saint. 

This  circumstance  has  often  put  me  in 
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mind  of  a  favorite  remark  of  M.  de  Balzac. 
He  used  to  say,  "  That  amidst  the  corrup- 
tions of  a  court,  M.  Arnauld  d'Andilly  was 
the  only  man,  who  set  an  eminent  example 
of  all  the  moral  virtues,  without  pride;  and 
who  dared  be  conspicuous  for  all  the  chris- 
tian graces,  without  false  shame." 

From  Annecy  we  proceeded  to  the  Grande 
Chartreuse,  near  Grenoble. 

All  I  had  heard  of  this  astonishing  seclu- 
sion falls  infinitely  short  of  the  reality.  No 
adequate  description  can  be  given  of  the 
awful  magnificence  of  this  dreary  solitude. 

We  travelled  for  some  hours  through  a 
very  thinly  inhabited  country.  Here  and 
there  a  few  scattered  huts  are  interspersed. 
At  length  even  these  were  no  longer  to  be 
seen.  Nothing  met  the  eye  but  barren 
wastes,  or  dark  forests,  which  seemed  of 
an  almost  interminable  length,  and  which 
were  nearly  impervious  to  the  light.  We 
saw  during  the  morning  many  herds  of 
wild  deer,  with  hares  and  foxes  in  great 
numbers;  and  not  unfrequently  we  were 
alarmed  at  the  howling  of  wolves.     Gradu- 


ally  the  forests  become  hilly,  then  rocky. 
Our  attention  was  solely  taken  up  with  the 
romantic  beauty  of  the  scenery,  when  the 
forest  suddenly  opened,  and  we  saw  before 
us,  what  is  properly  the  entrance  to  the 
desert  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse. 

Imagine  a  gloomy  forest  abruptly  termi- 
nated by  immense  mountains.  The  tops 
covered  with  snow,  and  the  sides  presenting 
a  bare  front  of  naked  rock,  and  beetling 
brows,  undiversified  by  the  least  symptom 
of  vegetation. 

The  desert  of  the  Chartreuse  is  wholly 
inaccessible  but  by  one  exceedingly  narrow 
defile.  This  pass,  which  is  only  a  few  feet 
wide,  is  indeed  truly  tremendous.  It  winds 
between  stupendous  granite  rocks,  which 
overhang  above ;  and  appear  ready  every 
moment  to  fall  with  a  dreadful  crash,  and 
overwhelm  the  awe- struck  traveller.  In- 
deed the  crags  above  project  so  far  beyond 
the  perpendicular;  that  they  appear  lite- 
rally suspended  without  support. 

They  cast  such  an  awful  gloom  on  the 
path,  that  our  horses  as  well  as  ourselves; 
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seemed  impressed  with  fear,  and  ready  to 
start  back  at  the  strangeness  of  the  scene, 
and  the  sullen  hollow  echo  of  every  footfall. 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  defile  is  a  most 
romantic  mountain  torrent.  We  crossed  it 
on  a  rude  stone  bridge ;  and  by  a  sudden 
wind  in  the  road,  immediately  saw  before 
us  the  tremendous  Alp,  on  which  the  mo- 
nastery is  placed.  In  order  to  give  you 
any  idea  of  its  position,  I  should  observe, 
that  the  mountain  on  which  it  is  situated, 
though  apparently  of  an  inaccessible  height, 
is  yet  surrounded  on  every  side  by  rocks 
still  more  elevated,  whose  summits  are  co- 
vered with  perpetual  snows. 

No  sooner  is  the  defile  passed,  than  no- 
thing which  possesses  either  animal  or  vege- 
table life  is  seen. 

No  huntsman  winds  his  horn  in  these 
dreary  solitudes ;  no  shepherd's  pipe  is  al- 
lowed to  disturb  the  deep  repose.  It  is  not 
permitted  the  mountaineers  ever  to  lead 
their  flocks  beyond  the  entrance  ;  and  even 
beasts  of  prey  seem  to  shrink  back  from  the 
dreaded  pass,  and  instinctively  to  keep  away 
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from  a  desert,  which  neither  furnishes  sub- 
sistence nor  covert. 

Nothing  meets  the  eye  but  tremendous 
precipices  and  rude  fragments  of  rock,  di- 
versified with  glaciers  in  every  possible  fan- 
tastic form. 

Our  mules  began  slowly  to  ascend.  The 
path  is  rocky,  and  winds  round  the  moun- 
tain. How  to  describe  the  terrors  of  the 
ascent  I  know  not. 

Sometimes  it  was  only  a  narrow  ledge, 
scarcely  affording  footing  for  our  mules, 
and  overhanging  dizzy  precipices  below. 
At  others,  the  rocks,  jutting  out  above, 
overhung  till  they  formed  a  complete  arch 
over  our  heads,  and  rendered  the  path  so 
dark,  that  we  could  scarcely  see  to  pick 
our  way.  Frequently  huge  fragments  of 
rock  fell  with  a  tremendous  crash  from 
above,  always  threatening  instant  destruc- 
tion, and  occasionally  wholly  blocking  up 
the  road.  We  were  then  obliged  to  use 
tools  which  we  brought  on  purpose,  to 
make  fresh  stepping  places.  Once  we  had 
to  pass  over  a  narrow  pine-plank,  which 
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shook  at  every  step;  this  was  placed  by 
way  of  bridge  over  a  yawning  chasm, 
which  every  moment  threatened  to  ingulph 
the  traveller  in  its  marble  jaws.  We  often 
passed  close  by  the  side  of  abysses  so  pro- 
found as  to  be  totally  lost  in  darkness; 
whilst  the  awful  roaring  of  the  waters  strug- 
gling in  their  cavities,  shook  the  very  rocks 
on  which  we  trod. 

We  laid  the  bridle  on  our  mules'  necks 
in  silence ;  lifting  up  our  hearts  to  that  great 
and  inscrutable  Being,  who  has  created  so 
many  wonders,  and  whose  eternal  Godhead 
and  almighty  power  are  thus  awfully  and 
clearly  written,  even  from  the  creation  of 
the  world,  in  the  things  which  he  has  made. 

As  we  ascended  still  higher,  we  were 
every  now  and  then  disturbed  by  the  hoarse 
screams  of  the  eagles  (the  only  tenants  of 
these  deserts),  who  started  from  their  eyries 
at  the  sudden  disruption  of  the  masses  of 
rock  above,  and  wheeled  in  long  circles 
round  the  mountain. 

After  some  hours'  toiling  in  this  manner, 
and  at  the  height  of  about  half-a-league, 
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we  reached  the  precincts,  or  rather  outward 
court  of  the  monastery.  This  building  is 
not  a  part  of  the  Convent  itself,  but  is  a  dis- 
tinct establishment,  composed  of  lay-bro- 
thers, or  other  persons,  who  wish  to  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  Chartreux,  with- 
out wholly  conforming  to  the  severity  of 
their  rule.  These  persons  chiefly  manage 
the  temporal  concerns  of  the  community; 
and  by  their  industry  their  few  wants  are 
easily  supplied.  All  round  the  court  are 
cells,  for  the  residence  of  those  amongst 
them  who  occupy  their  working  hours  in 
the  various  handicraft  labours  necessary  to 
the  whole  community. 

Here  we  gladly  partook  of  some  refresh- 
ment. Our  journey,  however,  was  not  so 
soon  terminated.  We  ascended  a  quarter 
of  a  league  farther,  before  we  came  to  the 
monastery  itself. 

The  difficulties  in  the  first  part  of  our 
ascent,  appeared  mere  trifles  to  those  we 
had  to  encounter  in  the  latter.  The  snow 
rendered  the  path  so  dubious,  and  the  ice 
made  it  so  slippery,  that  we  scarcely  took 
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a  step  but  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  our 
lives.  The  constant  sliding  of  loose  stones 
under  the  snow  added  to  the  risk.  Our 
gracious  Lord,  however,  preserved  us  from 
painful  fear  j  how  often  have  we  experi- 
enced his  kind  protection  and  mercies,  even 
before  we  knew  him,  and  before  we  had  de- 
voted our  hearts  to  him.  In  your  long 
captivity  he  still  spreads  beneath  you  his 
everlasting  arms !  and  in  our  journeyings 
for  his  sake,  he  who  keeps  Israel  without 
slumbering  or  sleeping,  blessed  our  coming 
in,  as  he  had  our  going  out.  He  merci- 
fully preserved  us  from  all  evil ;  and  above 
all,  he  preserved  our  souls.  Before  sun-set 
we  reached  the  Convent  grate. 

The  monastery  itself  is  as  striking  as  the 
approach  ;  its  prodigious  strength  and  high 
antiquity  give  it  a  singularly  venerable  ap- 
pearance. The  circumstances  of  its  posi- 
tion increase  the  sensation  of  awe. 

The  Chartreuse,  though  situated  a  whole 
league  above  the  base  of  the  mountain,  is 
yet  placed  in  a  bottom,  as  it  respects  the 
summit.     Nay,  so   far  are  the  rocks  ele- 
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vated  above  its  highest  turrets,  that  it  takes 
two  hours  more  good  travelling  to  attain 
the  highest  practicable  point.  In  fact,  the 
stupendous  rocks,  which  enclose  it  on  every 
side,  reach  far  above  the  clouds,  which 
mostly,  indeed,  rest  upon  their  summits ; 
here  they  form  a  dense  shade,  which,  like 
a  dark  awning,  completely  conceals  the 
sun  from  the  view. 

Were  this  not  the  case,  the  fierce  re- 
flection of  its  beams  would  be  almost  in- 
supportable. Even  on  the  brightest  day, 
the  sun  is  only  visible  (owing  to  the  proxi- 
mity of  the  rocks),  as  from  the  bottom  of 
a  deep  well.  On  the  west,  indeed,  there 
is  a  little  space,  which  being  thus  shel- 
tered, is  occupied  by  a  dark  grove  of  pine 
trees ;  on  every  other  side  the  rocks,  which 
are  as  steep  as  so  many  walls,  are  not  more 
than  ten  yards  from  the  Convent.  By  this 
means  a  dim  and  gloomy  twilight  perpe- 
tually reigns  within;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
read  small  print  but  by  lamp-light,  even  in 
the  noon  of  the  brightest  summer's  day. 

The  church  belonging  to  the  monastery 
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is  exceedingly  neat  j  it  is  kept  in  beautiful 
order,  and  is  wainscoted  throughout.  The 
stone  floor  is  entirely  covered  by  another, 
formed  of  woods  of  different  colours,  and 
arranged  in  compartments.  This  precau- 
tion is  absolutely  necessary,  as  a  preser- 
vative against  the  damp  ;  it  likewise  tends  to 
mitigate  the  cold,  which  is  intense.  I 
think  the  inside  of  their  chapel  appears 
about  the  size  of  that  at  Port  Royal.  The 
inside  of  their  choir  too  very  nearly  cor- 
responds with  yours.  Their  cloister  is 
much  longer  than  that  at  Port  Royal ; 
it  is,  however,  exceedingly  narrow,  not 
more  than  two  cells  in  width.  The  clois- 
ters have  the  appearance  of  two  very  long 
streets  j  they  are  neither  parallel,  nor  on 
one  uniform  level ;  it  was  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity to  accommodate  the  building  to  tbe 
inequalities  of  the  rocks.  It  has,  there- 
fore, been  impracticable  to  form  the  pas- 
sages in  right  lines,  or  upon  a  plain  level  j 
owing  to  this,  a  person  at  one  end  of  the 
cloister  cannot  discern  any  one  who  may 
be  standing  at  the  other. 
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Their  cells  are  peculiarly  small  and  poor; 
the  chimneys  are  placed  in  the  angle  formed 
by  the  corner  of  the  room.  By  this  me- 
thod a  large  portion  of  heat  is  reflected, 
and  equally  diffused  throughout  the  room 
at  a  very  small  expense  of  firing.  This 
contrivance  appears  absolutely  indispens- 
able in  a  situation  where  fire-wood  is  so  re- 
mote and  the  cold  so  extreme.  The  snow 
is  generally,  during  six  months  of  the  year, 
higher  than  the  tops  of  their  garden-walls. 
The  season  is  considered  peculiarly  favour- 
able whenever  the  depth  of  the  snow  does 
not  make  it  unsafe  to  venture  out  during 
eight  months  in  the  year. 

In  the  midst  of  summer  they  are  ex- 
posed to  precisely  the  opposite  inconve- 
nience ;  for  about  a  month  the  heat  is  in- 
tense. The  sun's  rays  are  reflected  on 
every  side  from  bare  limestone  and  granite 
rocks;  and,  as  no  shade  intervenes  to  screen 
them,  they  are  concentrated  in  the  hollow 
in  which  the  monastery  stands,  as  in  a  focus. 
At  these  seasons  the  heat  may  literally  be 
compared  to  that  of  an  oven;  the  snow 
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and  ice  meanwhile  melt  from  the  heights 
above,  and  frequently  fill  all  the  lower  part 
of  the  building  with  water.  Occasionally, 
the  inundation  is  so  rapid  as  to  carry  with 
it  all  the  soil  which,  at  immense  labour, 
they  have  brought  from  below,  to  form 
little  gardens  on  the  bare  rock. 

We  were  much  pleased  with  our  visit, 
and  edified  by  the  learned  and  pious  dis- 
course of  these  excellent  men.  We  pro- 
longed our  stay  above  a  week.  Their  Ge- 
neral, or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  their 
Prior,  entertained  us  with  the  greatest  cor- 
diality. The  repasts  of  the  Carthusians 
are  exceedingly  slender ;  every  thing  is 
served  up  in  wooden  bowls,  consequently 
all  they  eat  is  either  lukewarm  or  com- 
pletely cold.  The  monks  take  it  in  turn 
to  read  during  every  meal ;  the  passages 
are  selected  by  the  Prior,  and  are  always 
either  from  Scripture  or  the  lives  of  the 
Fathers.  At  table  every  motion  is  regu- 
lated by  signal ;  the  community  sit  in  per- 
fect silence,  with  their  eyes  cast  down  the 
whole  time.     A  brother  takes  it  in  turn  to 
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stand  at  the  head  of  the  table  with  a 
slight  wand  in  his  hand ;  to  its  stroke, 
though  almost  imperceptible,  the  servitors 
and  guests  are  equally  attentive.  At  one 
instant  every  bowl  is  lifted  up;  at  once 
they  are  all  set  down.  The  table  is  served 
and  disserved  in  the  same  manner.  The 
repasts  of  the  whole  community  are  con- 
ducted with  the  precision  of  a  regiment 
going  through  its  military  evolutions.  By 
this  means  very  little  noise  is  occasioned  -, 
and,  as  each  person  performs  his  part  as 
softly  as  possible,  not  one  syllable  of  the 
whole  lecture  is  lost. 

The  Carthusians  have  a  very  extensive 
library ;  it  is,  indeed,  equally  valuable  and 
magnificent.  Many  of  the  members  of 
the  community  are  men  of  deep  learning 
and  extensive  information.  Much  of  their 
time  is  occupied  both  in  composing  and  in 
transcribing  books ;  and  the  world  is  in 
debted  for  many  valuable  works  to  the 
pious  labours  of  these  recluses. 

I  was  much  struck  with  the  expression 
of  settled  peace  and  deep  devotion  visible 

vol.  I.  C 
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in  their  countenances;  this  indeed  is  by  no 
means  exclusively  peculiar  to  the  monks 
belonging  to  this  individual  monastery.  It 
is  said  to  be  generally  characteristic  of  the 
whole  order.  I  remember  the  blessed  St. 
Francis  de  Sales  frequently  mentioned  with 
pleasure  a  little  anecdote  on  this  subject ; 
and  I  rather  think  the  hero  was  one  of  his 
early  acquaintance.  He  was  however  a 
young  man  of  large  expectations,  but  un- 
fortunately distinguished  not  only  for  gaiety 
but  for  profligacy.  After  spending  the 
evening  in  gaming  with  several  young  per- 
sons as  wild  as  himself,  he  became  com- 
pletely intoxicated ;  the  party  broke  up  at 
a  very  late  hour  in  the  night,  or  rather  at 
a  very  early  one  in  the  morning.  The 
youth  returned  home,  groping  his  way 
through  dark  and  empty  streets,  when  the 
deep  tolling  of  a  bell  caught  his  ear;  the 
sound  apparently  proceeded  from  a  build- 
ing at  no  great  distance.  From  a  desire  of 
frolic  he  entered,  wondering  what  persons 
could  be  watching  at  such  an  hour.  What 
was  his  surprise  at  finding  himself  in  the 
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choir  of  a  Carthusian  monastery ;  the  whole 
community  were  assembled  at  matins. 
Each  one  sat  in  his  respective  place  in 
silence,  his  eyes  cast  down  to  the  ground 
in  the  deepest  recollection  and  humiliation ; 
not  an  eye  was  lifted  up  to  observe  who  had 
entered.  One  solitary  lamp  cast  a  dim 
light  over  their  figures.  He  attempted  to 
smile,  but  the  peace  and  deep  devotion 
written  on  their  countenances,  struck  his 
heart  with  an  unknown  awe,  as  though 
God  were  of  a  truth  present  with  them ; 
he  stood  rivetted  to  the  spot,  whilst  the 
solemnity  of  the  place,  and  the  deep  silence 
which  reigned  around,  increased  his  sensa- 
tions. He  was  motionless,  not  only  with 
surprise  but  with  reverence  ;  after  some  mi- 
nutes the  organ  struck  up,  and  every  one 
arising  joined  in  an  anthem  of  praise.  His 
tears  began  to  flow.  "  Alas  !"  thought  he, 
"  how  very  different  the  purpose  for  which  I 
watched  to  that  of  these  saints ;  I  watched, 
not  to  give  praises,  but  to  blaspheme  his  holy 
name.  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner  I 
Yes;  whilst  I  was  even  engaged  in  wilful, 
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deliberate  sin,  that  merciful  and  holy  God 
was  watching  over  me  in  pity,  to  bring  me  to 
this  place,  to  give  me  one  more  chance  of 
saving  my  wretched  soul.  Surely  it  was  in 
mercy  he  brought  me  here !  and  on  that 
mercy,  though  my  sins  are  grievous,  I  will 
yet  cast  myself."  The  anthem  being  ended, 
prayers  began.  By  an  irresistible  impulse 
the  youth  prostrated  himself  with  them,  and 
no  doubt  but  his  prayers,  with  theirs,  were 
accepted  at  the  throne  of  grace.  From  that 
hour  he  became  a  different  man.  He  lived  an 
happy  and  valuable  member  of  the  church 
of  Christ ;  and  died,  in  full  assurance  of 
faith,  in  that  very  convent  which  had  wit- 
nessed his  conversion.  Thus  he  who  came 
to  scoff,  might  be  eminently  said,  to  remain 
to  pray.  I  cannot  relate  the  above  anec- 
dote with  the  energy  of  St.  Francis ;  but  I 
will  add  a  concluding  observation.  "  This 
circumstance  plainly  shews,  of  how  much 
importance  it  is ;  not  only  to  retain  Chris- 
tian principle  in  its  integrity ;  but  also  to 
let  it  appear  externally;  and  allow  it  to 
model  every  the  least  circumstance  of  coun- 
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ienance,  manner,  dress,  in  short  the  whole 
demeanour.  A  Christian  appearance  speaks 
irresistibly,  though  silently,  to  those  who 
would  not  listen  to  Christian  conversation. 
It  requires  an  exercised  Christian  eye  to 
discern  grace  in  another;  where  no  ex- 
ternal livery  (if  I  may  so  say)  indicates  what 
master  we  serve ;  and  to  Avhose  power  alone 
our  help  is  to  he  attributed.  The  world  is 
ever  ready  to  attribute  to  nature,  the  fruits 
of  grace.  Without  an  external  sign,  it  can 
scarcely  discern  the  internal  spiritual  grace." 

The  world  is  ever  ready  to  apply  to  re- 
ligion, a  maxim  of  law ;  <f  De  non  appa- 
rentibus,  et  de  non  existentibns,  eadem  ratio 
est." 

The  order  of  Carthusians  was  originally 
founded  by  St.  Bruno,  a  native  of  Cologne. 
He  was  descended  from  noble,  and  religious 
parents,  and  completed  his  academical 
course  with  brilliant  success.  After  having 
held  the  highest  offices  in  the  church,  both 
at  Cologne  and  Rheims,  he  suddenly  resolved 
to  quit  the  world,  and  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  monastic  seclusion. 
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He  imparted  his  resolution  to  six  young 
men,  who  determined  to  be  the  companions 
of  his  retirement.  They  withdrew  to  a 
seclusion,  named  Saisse  Fontaine,  in  the 
diocese  of  Langres.  Afterwards  Bruno 
went  to  Grenoble,  in  order  to  look  out  for 
a  still  more  sequestered  and  inaccessible  si- 
tuation. Hugh,  Bishop  of  that  city,  strong- 
ly recommended  the  desert  of  the  Char- 
treuse. It  was,  he  said,  effectually  pre- 
cluded from  intrusion;  by  the  frightful 
precipices,  and  almost  inaccessible  rocks 
by  which  it  was  surrounded.  He  added, 
as  a  still  more  forcible  inducement,  that  for 
some  time  before  Bruno's  request  was  made 
known  to  him,  he  had  continually  seen 
seven  brilliant  and  supernatural  stars  hover- 
ing over  the  mountains,  and  pointing  them 
out  by  a  divine  indication.  Accordingly, 
in  the  year  1084,  Bruno,  with  his  com- 
panions, retired  to  the  Chartreuse.  He 
was  then  three  and  twenty.  He  did  not 
institute  any  new  rule;  but  only  revived 
the  disused  rule  of  St.  Bennet,  in  all  its 
primitive  austerity.  The  Bishop  had  scarce- 
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ly  allowed  his  friend  time  to  establish  him- 
self in  this  desert,  when  he  passed  a  law, 
that  no  huntsman,  no  shepherd,  nor  any 
woman,  should  ever  pass  its  confines.  The 
situation  of  La  Chartreuse  seems  to  render 
the  latter  precaution  perfectly  superfluous. 
Bruno  lived  six  years  in  this  spot.  He  was 
afterwards  sent  for  to  Rome,  by  Urban  the 
Second,  who  had  formerly  been  a  disciple 
of  Bruno's,  and  who  had  the  highest  opi- 
nion of  his  judgment.  After  arranging  all 
the  affairs  of  his  monastery,  Bruno  obeyed. 
Disgusted  by  the  vice  and  intrigues  of  a 
court,  he  soon  quitted  Rome.  He  retired 
into  the  desert  of  Squillace,  in  Calabria. 
There  he  founded  another  monastery,  at 
which  he  expired  on  the  6th  of  October, 
1101. 

The  original  Chartreux  far  exceeded  the 
present  ones,  in  the  austerity  of  their  dis- 
cipline. Peter  the  venerable,  was  Abbot 
of  Clugny,  at  the  very  period  in  which  St. 
Bruno  established  his  order.  Both  he,  and 
Guigues  the  first  prior,  have  left  an  ample 
account  of  them.     Each  member  of  the 
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community  had  a  cell,  with  a  little  garden 
adjoining.  In  this  cell  he  ate,  slept,  and 
worked  ;  excepting  during  the  hours  of  out- 
door exercise,  which  each  passed  in  cul- 
tivating his  own  little  garden.  By  this 
means  the  recluses,  however  numerous,  had 
no  communication  with  each  other.  They 
never  saw  each  other,  but  in  the  hour  of 
public  service;  excepting  on  a  Sunday, 
when  they  were  allowed  to  go  to  the  proper 
officer,  who  gave  them  their  portions  of 
food  for  the  week.  Every  one  cooked  his 
provision  in  his  own  cell. 

Their  only  sustenance  is  coarse  brown 
bread,  and  vegetables.  They  are  likewise 
allowed  to  receive  fish,  whenever  it  is  given 
them.  In  case  of  illness,  they  are  allowed 
two  spoonfuls  of  wine  to  a  pint  of  water. 
On  high  festivals  they  are  allowed  cheese. 
The  cells  are  provided  with  water  by  a 
brook,  which  runs  close  by,  and  which 
enters  the  cells  through  holes  left  in  the 
wall  for  that  purpose.  They  always  wear 
hair  cloth  next  the  skin.  Whenever  it  is 
necessary  to  make  any  communication  to 
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their  brethren,  they  do  it  by  signs,  if  pos- 
sible. Every  cell  is  furnished  with  skins  of 
parchment,  pens,  ink,  and  colours ;  and 
each  one  employs  himself,  for  a  certain 
time,  every  day,  in  writing  or  transcribing. 
No  one  is  admitted  to  take  the  vows,  till 
the  age  of  twenty.  Such  were  the  original 
customs  of  the  Carthusians. 

We  did  not  ascend  the  utmost  practic- 
able height  of  the  mountain.  We  went, 
however,  half  a  league,  at  least,  beyond  the 
monastery.  Here  we  saw  two  beautiful 
chapels.  The  first  is  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Virgin,  and  the  latter  to  St.  Bruno.  This 
is  said  to  be  the  original  spot  which  was  se- 
lected by  him  when  he  first  made  his  retreat 
in  this  desert.  It  is  almost  uninhabitable, 
from  the  intense  cold,  and  the  great  depth 
of  the  snow.  When  St.  Bruno  went  into 
Italy,  his  six  companions  were  buried  in 
one  single  night,  by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow. 
Only  three  of  their  bodies  were  ever  dis- 
covered. 

The  cause  to  which  tradition  ascribes 
St.  Bruno's  conversion  is  singular.     Some, 
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however,  are  inclined  to  deem  it  fabulous. 
Whilst  a  Canon  at  Paris,  Bruno  formed 
a  peculiar  intimacy  with  another  Canon, 
of  the  name  of  Ravmond  Diocres.  The 
latter  is  said  to  have  been  exceedingly 
social  and  agreeable,  but  not  a  decidedly 
religious  character.  One  day  they  both 
dined  together  at  a  large  party  ;  after  a  very 
convivial  meeting,  Raymond  was  suddenly 
seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit,  and  fell  on 
the  floor,  without  any  signs  of  life.  Bruno 
was  deeply  distressed.  Preparations  were 
made  for  the  funeral ;  and,  as  a  particular 
friend  of  the  deceased,  he  was  of  course 
invited.  The  body  was  brought  on  a  bier, 
in  an  open  coffin,  covered  with  a  pall,  by 
torch  light.  It  was  placed  in  the  chapel, 
which  was  hung  with  black,  and  illuminated 
with  a  profusion  of  tapers.  A  solemn  an- 
them was  sung,  and  the  priest  began  the 
service.  After  a  little  while,  the  pall  which 
Covered  the  body  appeared  to  heave,  and 
the  supposed  corpse  slowly  raised  itself  out 
of  the  coffin.  Its  eyes  were  glazed  and 
fixed,   and    the   paleness    of  death    over- 
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spread  its  stiff  and  sharpened  features, 
whilst,  with  a  look  of  deep  anguish  and 
horror,  it  uttered,  in  a  slow  and  hollow 
voice,  the  following  words: — "  Justo  judi- 

cio    Dei   appellatus  sum!  Justo  judicio 

Dei  judicatus  sum !    Justo  judicio   Dei 
"  condemnatus  sum!"  (By  the  just  judg- 
ment of  God  I  am  cited  !   By  the  just  judg- 
ment of  God  I  am  judged!  By   the 
judgment  of  God  I  am  condemned  ' 
these  last  words,  he  sent  forth  a  £ 
unutterable  anguish  and  despair,   an 
down  dead ! 

The  assembly  were  petrified  with  horn;  : 
the  book  fell  from  the  priest's  hands :  each 
one  stood  motionless.  In  the  midst  of  this 
awful  silence,  Bruno,  then  a  youth,  step- 
ped forward,  and  prostrating  himself  on  the 
ground,  prayed  aloud  for  mercy,  and  pro- 
nounced a  solemn  vow,  dedicating  himself 
henceforth  entirely  to  the  service  of  God, 
who  had  given  him  to  witness  so  unspeak- 
ably awful  a  judgment. 

There  are  now  above  forty  religious  in 
the  monastery  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse. 
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Fourteen  mules  are  continually  employed 
in  bringing  provisions,  firing,  and  other 
necessaries.  These  sure-footed  creatures 
are  so  well  trained,  that  they  are  never 
known  to  make  a  slip,  or  lose  their  way, 
though  unaccompanied  by  any  guide. 
During  the  winter,  indeed,  the  road  is  ab- 
solutely impracticable,  otherwise  they  re- 
gularly go  down  the  mountain,  and  stop  of 
their  own  accord  at  the  porter's  cell,  in  the 
forest.  It  is  this  man's  sole  business  to 
provide  for  the  convent,  and  to  accommo- 
date those  who  visit  the  monastery  with 
mules,  and  receive  their  horses.  At  this 
well-known  door  they  stand  till  their  pan- 
niers are  re-loaded,  and  at  the  signal  of  a 
whistle  they  spontaneously  set  out  on  their 
return.  It  was  on  some  of  these  mules  we 
ascended.  It  is  really  curious  to  observe 
these  creatures  in  bad  weather.  Their 
sagacity  is  truly  wonderful.  They  scrape 
the  snow  first  with  their  hoofs  as  they  go 
along,  that  they  may  every  time  ensure 
safe  footing.  I  am  told  that  in  some  places, 
where  the  road  is  so  exceedingly  slippy  that 
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it  is  impossible  to  stand,  they  will  even 
squat  down  on  their  hind  legs,  and  slide 
down  the  mountain,  balancing  themselves, 
by  leaning  either  way,  with  the  nicest  pre- 
cision. They  practise  the  same,  I  am  in- 
formed, in  the  descent  of  the  Andes.  I 
have  heard  they  will  slide  with  incredible 
rapidity,  down  precipices  almost  as  steep 
as  the  ridge  of  a  house  -,  and  that  even 
where  the  path  was  sp  narrow,  and  turned 
so  suddenly,  that  it  seemed  impossible  but 
they  must  instantly  be  precipitated  down 
the  precipice  before  them.  Nay,  it  is  even 
said,  by  persons  of  unquestioned  veracity, 
that  the  path  is  sometimes  not  quite  so  wide 
as  their  bodies.  At  such  times  it  is  only 
by  leaning,  to  preserve  the  equilibrium, 
and  by  the  velocity  with  which  they  move, 
that  they  avoid  instant  destruction. 

In  these  courses,  they  stop  themselves  by 
striking  one  of  their  fore  feet  into  the  snow. 
Even  in  this  respect,  these  sagacious  ani- 
mals exert  their  usual  ingenuity.  They 
put  the  hoof  several  times  on  the  surface  of 
the  snow,  to  slacken  their  course,  before 
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they  finally  strike,  lest  they  should  break 
their  leg  by  the  concussion  which  on  a 
sudden  stop  at  the  brink  of  a  precipice 
sometimes  happens. 

After  leaving  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  we 
passed  through  Grenoble,  and  Avignon. 
From  thence  we  went  to  Limoux,  which  is 
only  about  one  and  twenty  miles  from  Alet, 
the  place  of  our  destination. 

The  ride  from  Limoux  to  Alet  lies 
through  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  pic- 
turesque countries  I  ever  beheld.  The 
ground  is  beautifully  diversified  with  green 
hills  and  fertile  dales,  with  corn-fields  and 
cottages.  We  rode  many  miles  through 
vineyards  and  groves  of  pomegranate,  olive, 
and  odoriferous  orange  trees.  The  air  was 
in  many  places  quite  perfumed  with  their 
fragrance.  The  peasants'  cottages  too  are 
remarkably  pretty.  They  are  generally 
white,  and  are  either  covered  with  roses 
and  woodbine,  or  with  jasmine  and  myrtle 
in  full  blossom. 

On  approaching  Alet,  the  scene  became 
still  more  romantic  and  diversified.     Alet 
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is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 
The  diocese,  which  was  formerly  an  abbacy 
belonging  to  the  order  of  St.  Bennet,  ex- 
tends itself  as  far  as  Spain.  The  revenues 
were  so  vast,  that  Pope  John  XXII. 
was  induced  to  divide  it  into  three  distinct 
Bishoprics,  viz.  those  of  Alet,  Mirepoix, 
and  St.  Papulphus.  Even  after  this  division, 
a  considerable  portion  yet  remained,  which 
was  given  to  the  Chapter  of  Narbonne. 

On  drawing  near  to  Alet,  we  were  much 
struck  with  the  variety  of  the   prospects. 
The  beauty   and  richness  of  the   scenery 
bordering  on  the  Pyrenees,  together  with 
the  endless  change  of  landscape,  is  beyond 
description.     Sometimes  the  mountains  rise 
in  gentle  slopes,  covered  with  green  herb- 
age, and  innumerable  herds  and  flocks  feed 
on  their  sides.     At  others,  the  mountains 
were  wild  and   rocky,    but   covered   with 
orange-trees  in  full  blossom,  together  with 
olive,  citron,  myrtle,  arbutus,  and  innume- 
rable other  trees,  exhibiting  the  richest  va- 
riety of  flower,    odor,   and  foliage.      Fre- 
quently the  steep  precipices  were  clothed 
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with  thick  wood,  down  to  the  very  foot  of 
the  mountains;  at  others,  a  bold  front  of 
rock  would  appear,  enriched  with  lichens 
of  every  different  tint,  and  ornamented  with 
elegant  festoons  of  creeping  shrubs,  or  with 
the  wild  flowers  of  the  soil,  which  are  very 
luxuriant  and  beautiful.  We  often  saw 
wild  goats  browsing  in  the  most  inaccessible 
places,  and  amused  ourselves  in  watching 
them  skip  from  rock  to  rock. 

Now  and  then  we  were  surprised  by 
openings  in  the  trees,  unexpectedly  dis- 
covering the  most  picturesque  waterfalls 
that  can  be  imagined.  They  fall  from  the 
summits  of  the  mountains,  sometimes  in 
one  continued  sheet,  and  sometimes  broken 
by  the  projecting  rocks  into  a  number  of 
distinct  falls,  till  reaching  the  foot,  they 
give  rise  to  limpid  streams,  which  wind 
amongst  the  valleys,  and  at  which  the 
cattle  quenched  their  thirst. 

The  entrance  to  Alet  is  through  a  defile 
of  rocks.  Though  not  very  narrow,  it  is 
yet  difficult  to  pass,  because  the  whole 
width  is  occupied  by  a   rapid  river.     To 
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remedy  this  inconvenience,  a  road  suffi- 
ciently wide  for  a  small  two-wheeled  cart, 
is  hollowed  out  of  the  side  of  one  of  the 
rocks  above  the  level  of  the  water.  A 
similar  mode  was  adopted  to  make  a  foot 
or  horse  path  on  the  opposite  side.  Neither 
of  the  roads  are  very  safe,  but  the  latter  is 
far  the  most  dangerous,  both  on  account  of 
its  narrowness  and  of  its  greater  elevation 
above  the  stream.  On  this  road  the  truly 
venerable  Bishop  of  Alet  very  nearly  lost 
his  life,  some  years  ago,  as  he  was  passing 
it  on  his  litter,  in  one  of  his  visits  round  his 
diocese.  The  circumstance  occurred  as 
follows. 

A  horse  which  was  following  his  litter, 
by  some  accident  struck  against  the  hinder- 
most  mule.  The  animal  lost  its  balance, 
and  slipped  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice. 
By  a  providence,  almost  miraculous,  the 
fore-mule  singly  sustained  for  a  consider- 
able time,  the  weight  of  his  fallen  com- 
panion, together  with  the  whole  burden  of 
the  litter,  in  which  were  two  persons, 
M.  d'Alet,  and  his  attendant  ecclesiastic 
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M.  d'Alet  was  praying,  and  did  not  therefore 
immediately  see  the  full  extent  of  the  dan- 
ger. His  companion  however  instantly  per- 
ceiving it,  exclaimed,  "  My  Lord,  there  is 
nothing  left  but  instantly  to  commend  our 
souls  to  God."  The  Prelate,  to  whom 
death  had  long  lost  its  sting,  replied  with 
his  wonted  calmness,  "  Let  us  do  so  then." 
At  that  moment  the  mule,  by  some  means 
or  other,  contrived  to  find  footing  on  some 
projecting  points  of  rock,  and  raising  up 
the  litter,  gave  both  the  gentlemen  an  op- 
portunity to  get  out  in  safety.  M.  d'Alet 
no  sooner  saw  the  danger  to  which  they 
had  been  exposed,  than  he  immediately 
knelt  down  to  give  thanks  to  God.  He  has 
since  erected  a  cross  on  the  spot.  At  the 
foot  he  has  inscribed  the  following  words, 
from  the  118th  psalm,  "I  have  been  thrust 
at  sore  that  I  might  fall,  but  the  Lord 
helped  me."  Thus  we  see  that  the  Lord 
still  gives  his  angels  charge  over  his  ser- 
vants, to  keep  them  in  all  their  ways  -,  at 
his  command,  they  still  bear  them  up  in 
their  hands,  lest  they  should  dash  their  feet 
against  a  stone. 
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The  defile  winds  between  the  rocks  for 
the  full  space  of  half  a  league.     The  pass  is 
fearful.     Though  not  so  magnificent,  it  is 
far  more  dangerous  than  that  of  La  Char- 
treuse.    At  the  termination  of  the  passage, 
the  rocks  suddenly  expand,  forming  a  grand, 
and  vast  amphitheatre,  covered  with  forests. 
In  the  bottom,  is  an  extensive  and  fertile 
plain,  watered  by  the  river  Aude,  and  full 
of  herds  and  flocks.     Immediately  in  front, 
about  the  centre  of  the  valley,  appears  the 
noble  archiepiscopal  palace  of  Alet.     The 
town   itself    is    inconsiderable ;    it    might 
with  more  propriety  be  termed  a  neat  vil- 
lage.     The    appearance,  however,  of  the 
palace  is  truly  magnificent,  both  in  point 
of  size  and  antiquity ;  it  was  built  by  the 
ancient  abbots,  and  is  surrounded  by  very- 
extensive,  but  old-fashioned   gardens.     In 
one   of   them    is   a   noble   raised   terrace, 
which  commands  the  whole  course  of  the 
Aude  through  the  town.     The  whole  ap- 
pearance of  the  palace,  rising  in  the  midst 
of  its  double  terraces  and  gardens,  with  the 
magnificent  double   avenues  to  every   en- 
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trance,  and  a  noble  stone  bridge,  thrown 
over  the  Aude,  render  the  approach  to 
Alet  very  striking  ;  the  first  view,  however, 
comprises  the  whole  of  the  objects  which 
are  worth  seeing. 

On  our  arrival,  we  were  surprised  to 
find  the  gates  of  the  town  shut,  like  the 
doors  of  a  private  house.  We  have  since 
understood  that  they  have  orders  to  keep 
them  closed  on  Sundays,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent carriages  from  unnecessarily  passing. 
The  modest  sober  appearance  of  the  per- 
sons we  saw  in  the  streets  was  really  strik- 
ing. By  that  only  we  should  have  known 
ourselves  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  good  Bishop  of  Alet.  The  streets  are 
wonderfully  neat  and  clean.  We  could 
see  into  the  houses  as  our  carriage  passed 
along.  I  think  there  was  scarcely  a  family 
who  were  not  either  collected  reading  the 
Scriptures  or  in  prayer. 

On  reaching  the  palace,  I  was  much 
struck  with  the  primitive  Christian  simpli- 
city which  distinguished  the  interior.  Al- 
though the  episcopal  residence  is  so  magni- 
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ficent  a  building,  yet  nothing  is  to  be  seen, 
within  but  what  corresponds  with  the  strict- 
est humility  and  self-denial.  I  could  have 
fancied  myself  at  the  house  of  that  first  of 
Christian  Bishops,  who  needed  the  autho- 
rity of  an  apostle  to  persuade  him,  for  his 
health's  sake,  to  add  a  little  wine  to  his 
usual  beverage. 

The  entrance-hall  and  anti-chamber  are 
both  noble  apartments.  They  have  been 
much  admired  on  account  of  their  size, 
and  the  accuracy  of  their  proportions. 
Neither  of  them  are  furnished  or  decorated 
with  hangings  :  a  large  Scripture  piece  in 
each,  by  one  of  the  best  masters,  is  the 
only  ornament.  Long  wooden  benches  are 
placed  down  the  sides,  close  to  the  wall, 
for  the  convenience  of  those  who  call.  At 
one  end  is  a  spacious  fire-place,  with  seats 
for  the  old  and  infirm.  An  immense  blaz- 
ing wood-fire  on  the  hearth  effectually  dif- 
fuses warmth  over  the  whole  apartment. 

The  Bishop's  study  is  actually  not  larger 
than  one  of  the  cells  in  your  monastery  at 
Port  Royal.     It  is  only  furnished  with  a 
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table,  a  reading-desk,  book-shelves,  and  a 
few  joint-stools. 

The  venerable  Prelate  received  us  with 
the  most  affectionate  and  truly  paternal 
kindness.  His  great  age,  and  the  very  se- 
vere illness,  from  which  he  is  just  recover- 
ing, prevented  him  from  speaking  much. 
His  countenance  and  manner,  however, 
were  full  of  holiness  and  love,  mingled 
with  apostolic  gravity  and  sincerity. 

I  never  saw  a  person  whose  appearance 
more  strongly  expressed  his  true  character. 
His  first  aspect  shews  the  apostolic  pastor 
of  a  Christian  church,  the  venerable  dig- 
nitary of  a  potent  realm,  and  the  humble 
saint  rejoicing  in  persecution  for  Christ's 
sake. 

But  yet  I  forget  that  I  have  not  introduced 
this  truly  admirable  man  to  your  acquaint- 
ance. 

Nicholas  Pavilion,  Bishop  of  Alet,  is  son 
to  Stephen  Pavilion,  who  held  a  civil  office 
under  government,  and  grandson  to  Nicho- 
las Pavilion,  a  celebrated  advocate  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris.     Both   his  father  and 
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mother  were  persons  of  superior  piety. 
Distinguished  for  affluence,  they  were  yet 
more  so  for  Christian  simplicity,  self-denial* 
and  humility  j  a  simplicity  which  they 
were  not  only  careful  to  maintain  through- 
out their  whole  household  oeconomy,  but 
with  a  love  for  which  they  were  very  pe- 
culiarly anxious  to  inspire  their  children, 
which  is  often  too  much  neglected  amongst 
religious  parents.* 

Their  house  exhibited  the  Christian  ab- 
stemiousness, regularity,  moderation,  re- 
ligious practices,  and  diffusive  charity  of  a 
well  regulated  monastery.* 

No  servant  was  received  into  the  house 
who  was  not  piously  disposed.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  family  regularly  assisted  at  morn- 
ing and  evening  worship.  To  ardent  de- 
votion, this  excellent  household  united  the 
most  extensive  charity;  all  which  their 
riches  furnished  beyond  the  most  moderate 
comforts,  was  poured,  with  exuberant  abun- 

*  Vie  de  Nicholas  Pavilion,  eveque  d'Alet,  torn,  i 
pp.  2  and  3. 
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dauce,  into  the  bosoms  of  their  indigent 
brethren.  His  mother  was  especially  re- 
markable for  the  tenderness  of  her  com- 
passion ;  she  and  Madame  de  Fouquet,  in 
order  more  effectually  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tressed, formed  an  association  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dispensing  medicines;  and  in  this 
kind  office  they  not  only  employed  their 
servants,  but  continually  dressed  the  most 
loathsome  wounds  of  the  poor  with  their 
own  hands.* 

He  was  born  in  1597 :  sprung  from  the 
bosom  of  so  pious  a  family,  he  could 
scarcely  fail  to  receive  those  early  instruc- 
tions on  which  the  Divine  Word  encou- 
rages us  to  look  for  an  abundant  bles- 
sing, -j* 

His  tender  years  manifested  a  particular 
openness  to  religious  impressions  :  he  not 
only  delighted  to  assist  at  public  instruc- 


*  Vie  de  Nicholas  Pavilion,  eveque  d'Alel,  torn,  i, 
pp.  2  and  3. 

f  Vie  d'Alet,  torn.  i.  pp.  3  and  4. 
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tions,  but,  on  his  return,  loved  to  repeat 
all  he  had  heard  to  his  family.  His  love  of 
prayer,  when  a  child,  was  remarkable": 
when  quite  a  boy,  he  often  lingered  in  the 
church  after  all  the  congregation  had  de- 
parted, and  spent  a  considerable  time  in 
'  prayer  and  solitary  meditation  j  indeed, 
devotion  was  habitually  visible  in  his  coun- 
tenance, so  that  when  M.  d'Alet  was 
placed  at  school,  in  the  College  of  Navarre, 
his  companions  often  declared,  that  he  not 
only  won  their  friendship  by  his  cheerful 
kindness,  but  that  his  whole  demeanour, 
and  the  very  expression  of  his  countenance 
silently  obtained  an  influence  over  their 
consciences,  and  assisted  in  retaining  them 
in  their  duty.*  His  assiduity  at  his  stu- 
dies was  soon  remarked,  though  not  that 
genius  which  since,  independently  of  his 
piety,  would  have  distinguished  him  for 
eloquence  in  the  pulpit.  It  is  a  remark- 
able  fact,  that  several  orators,  who  were 


*  Vie  d'Alet,  torn.  i.  pp.  3  and  4. 
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afterwards  considered  most  noted  for  bril- 
liant eloquence,  were  in  early  youth  consi- 
dered as  men  of  slow  parts.  The  cele- 
brated Bossuet  was  more  distinguished  at 
school  for  perseverance  than  for  talent. 
Though  he  seldom  joined  in  the  amuse- 
ments of  his  comrades,  he  also  seldom  ob- 
tained the  regard  of  his  teachers ;  nay,  he 
was  so  noted  amongst  them  for  a  mere 
plodder,  that  his  school-fellows,  in  derision, 
were  wont,  by  a  wretched  pun,  or  quibble 
upon  his  name,  to  call  him,  "  Bos  snetus 
aratro." 

But  the  principal  and  favourite  study  of 
M.  Pavilion  was  that  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  he  entered  upon  it  at  a  very  early 
age,  and  continued  it  all  his  life  so  assi- 
duously that  it  became  perfectly  familiar 
to  him.* 

As  M.  Pavilion  grew  up,  his  talents  un- 
folded ;  placed  under  the  direction  of  Vin- 
cent de  Paule,  institutor  of  the  missions, 


*  Vie  d'Alet,  torn.  i.  p.  G. 
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his   zeal,  bis  piety,  his  erudition,  and  his 
eloquence,  soon  became  conspicuous.     At 
first,  indeed,  he  fell  into  an  error  common 
to    young    and    zealous  missionaries,  but 
which  not  unfrequently  impedes  their  use- 
fulness.    His   sermons  were  too  long;  he 
corrected  this  fault  in  consequence  of  an 
anecdote  related  to  him  by  M.  Vincent. — 
"  After  having  long  spent  much  strength 
and  labour  to  little  purpose,"  said  this  zea- 
lous evangelist,  "  I  was  one  day  lamenting 
before  God,  as    I  walked   to   church,  the 
little    fruits  of    my    exertions;  as   I  went 
along   I  was  overtaken   by  a  vine-dresser, 
who  was  also  going  the  same  way :  I  took 
an  opportunity   of    asking   him   how   the 
missions  were  liked :  '  Sir,'  replied  the  pea- 
sant, '  we  all  feel  obliged  to  you  for  your 
kind  intentions;  we  are  all  likewise  sensible 
that  every  thing   you  tell  us  is  good,  but 
you   preach  too  long;  we  ignorant  boors 
are  just  like  our  own  wine-vats — the  juice 
must  have  plenty  of  room  left   to   work; 
and,  once  filled  to   the   brim,  if  you   at- 
tempt to  pour  in  more,  even  if  it  were  the 
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very  best  juice  in  the  world,  it  will  only  be 
spilt  on  the  ground  and  lost.'  "* 

M.  d'Alet  always  considered  this  little 
incident  as  an  important  and  providential 
lesson  ;  and  one  to  which  he  afterwards 
was  much  indebted  for  the  great  success  of 
his  missions.* 

Satisfied  with  being  made  useful,  he  al- 
ways shunned  preferment.  About  this 
period  he  became  acquainted  with  your 
excellent  uncle,  M.  Arnauld  d'Andilly; 
he,  without  consulting  M.  Pavilion,  re- 
commended him  in  a  particular  manner  to 
the  Cardinal  de  Richlieu.  The  minister 
well  knew  M.  d'Andilly's  piety,  and  the 
value  of  his  recommendation ;  he  soon 
after  invested  M.  Pavilion  with  the  Bi- 
shopric of  Alet.  This  diocese  was  in  a 
peculiarly  deplorable  state.  Ravaged  by 
the  bloody  civil  wars,  which  had  so  long 
desolated  France :  cruelty,  selfishness,  and 
ignorance,  overspread  the  whole  face  of 
the  country,  and  seemed  indigenous  to  the 


*  Vie   d'Alet,  torn.  i.  pp.  10  and  11. 
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soil.  Whilst  the  rest  of  France  recovered 
from  her  wounds,  and  tasted  the  blessings 
of  peace  and  civilization,  Alet  was  still  left 
in  its  wretched  state.  Too  remote  from  the 
capital  for  the  great,  too  barbarous,  and 
too  ignorant  for  the  man  of  letters  j  none 
but  a  Christian  would  have  undertaken  the 
charge  of  reforming  it :  and  as  none  uncon- 
strained by  the  love  of  Christ,  would  have 
undertaken  it ;  so,  none  unassisted  by  his 
almighty  power  and  Spirit,  could  have  ef- 
fected it.  At  this  juncture,  God,  in  mercy 
to  Alet,  raised  up  M.  Pavilion,  and  esta- 
blished him  in  the  episcopal  see. 

The  new  Bishop  immediately  began  a  re- 
form, which  he  has  carried  on  ever  since, 
with  indefatigable  zeal.  The  instruction 
both  of  clergy  and  laity,  equally  occupy 
his  attention.  Not  content  with  establish- 
ing colleges  for  the  one,  and  schools  for  the 
other,  in  every  part  of  the  diocese,  he  has, 
at  a  great  expense,  instituted  an  establish- 
ment for  the  sole  purpose  of  educating  mas- 
ters and  mistresses. 

The  basis  of  this  reformation,  was  the 
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inculcation  throughout  his  whole  diocese  of 
the  duty  of  habitual  prayer,  the  diligent 
study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,*  and  the  assi- 
duous education  of  all  the  youth.  He 
carried  his  pastoral  care  so  far,  as  to  make 
inquiry  of  every  individual  family,  whether 
they  were  in  the  practice  of  daily  prayer 
both  mornings  and  evenings. f 

M.  d'Alet  employed  several  months  every 
year,  in  making  visitations  in  all  the  differ- 
ent parishes  of  his  diocese.  In  each  he 
always  made  a  point  of  explaining  the  gos- 
pel of  the  day.J  He  also  wrote  in  the 
most  pressing  manner  to  M.  de  Saci,  the 
director  of  Port  Royal,  to  many  pious 
bishops  and  ecclesiastics,  in  order  to  urge 
them  to  make  a  new  translation  of  the 
bible  for  general  distribution. §  Such  a 
blessing  attended  the  labors  of  M.  d'Alet, 
and  his  excellent  coadjutors  at  Port  Royal, 

*  Exercises  Spirituelles.  A  manuel  containing  Epistles 
and  Gospels  for  the  day,  arranged  by  M.  d'Alet,  for 
his  diocese. 

t  Vie  d'Alet,  torn.  i.  p.  42.       %  Ibid,  p.  63. 
§  Memoires  de  Fontaine,  torn.  iv.  p.  513. 
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that  incalculable  multitudes  of  bibles  were 
both  purchased,  and  likewise  distributed 
gratis,  by  the  private  bible  societies, 
which  were  established;  (not  only  amongst 
the  affluent,  but  down  to  the  very  low- 
est servants  at  Port  Royal)*  and  Louis 
the  fourteenth,  at  his  own  private  expense 
alone,  distributed  twenty-six  thousand 
French  Testaments,  and  as  many  Psalters, 
amongst  the  poor.f  Besides  which,  govern- 
ment, under  his  direction,  gave  fifty  thousand 
Testaments,  two  hundred  thousand  prayer- 
books,  and  two  hundred  thousand  psalters, 
all  in  French,  out  of  the  public  funds.J 
And,  so  zealous  was  the  church  in  this 
good  work,  that  three  or  four  years  after 
the  death  of  Louis  the  fourteentn,  a  man- 
date was  published,  signed  by  an  hundred 

*  Clemencet,  torn.  x.  p.  292  to  335,  and  Racine, 
Histoire  Ecclesiastique,  torn.  xii.  p.  275  to  323,  also 
p.  535  to  543,  also  ibid.  torn.  xiii.  pp.  781,  7S2. 
Read  in  Racine,  Hist.  Eccles.  torn.  xii.  all  the  article, 
"  De  la  Lecture  de  l'Ecriture  Sainte,"  p.  275  to  324. 

f  Racine,  Hist.  Ecclesiastique,  torn.  xii.  p.  284. 

1  Racine,  Hist.  Eccles.  torn.  xiii.  pp.  781,  782. 
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bishops  of  France,  referring  the  people  ta 
the  exhortations  of  the  church,  on  studying 
the  Scriptures;  pointing  out  to  them   the 
numerous   French  translations  which    had 
been  promulgated  even  in  that  reign  only, 
and    finally    concluding    in    these   words: 
"  The  voice  of  the  church  speaks  continu- 
ally, not  only  by  her  decisions  and  exhort- 
ations on  this  subject;  but  by  the  multi- 
tude of  French   translations   of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  lately  made;  by  the  zeal  of  her 
bishops  in  diffusing  them,  and  by  the  liber- 
ality   and    piety    of  the   late   king ;    who 
placed   such  multitudes  of  copies  in  their 
hands  for   gratuitous  distribution.     Surely 
.  the  church   will   never  yield  to  the  com- 
munities of  separatists,    the  advantage  of 
zeal  and  ardor  in  reading  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures."* 

Amongst  the  most  zealous  of  the  French 
clergy,  in  promoting  scriptural  knowledge, 
was  M.  d'Alet.  "  A  bishop,"  said  he,  "  is 
the  sun  of  his  diocese;  he  should  labor  to  im- 

*  Racine,  Hist.  Eccles.  torn.  xii.  p.  2S5. 


part    to    it    the    spiritual    light    of  divine 
truth,  a-  well  as  tl  ritual  heat  of  divine 

fervor.    * 

In  seminaries  which  M.  d'AIet  esta- 

blished for  the  education  of  the  clergy,  he 
made  a  still  greater  point  of  diligently  in- 
enlcating  the  most  assiduous  -\ndy  of  * 
word  of  God.  Penetrated  with  an  exalted 
idea  of  the  dignity  of  those  who  are  ambas- 
sadors  from  Christ  to  men,  he  endeavoured 
to  inculcate  upon  their  minds  every  thine* 
which  might  assist  their  spiritual  growth. 
But  he  also  strove  ib  equal  care  to  sepa- 
rate them  from  all  those  m  '  curious 
studies  which  tend  to  inflame  l 
they  leave  i  i  barren.     i%  A  priest,*' 

said  he,  "si  ly  instructed;  be- 

cause Jesus  Chri=t   has   i  »hed  him  as 

one  of  the  lights  of  the  world;  but  then  his 
learning  should  be   confined   to  the  law  of 
God;  because  it   is   his   duty  to  make   . 
sacred  word  the  sole  subject  of  his  instruc- 


*  Vie  cTAlet    bom.  i.  p.  72, 
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tions  to  the  people."  On  this  principle 
M.  d'AIet  required,  that  his  ecclesiastics 
should  seek,  by  a  continual  perusal  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  a  constant  meditation  on  its  con- 
tents, every  instruction  and  exhortation 
they  gave  others.  And  he  continually  re- 
peated to  them,  that  in  order  to  render 
these  divine  truths  efficacious  from  their 
lips;  they  must  first  be  adopted  by  them- 
selves, so  as  to  be  engraven  on  their  hearts, 
and  manifested  in  their  lives.*  *'  The  law 
of  God,"  said  he,  "must  be  your  guide  and 
your  light.  It  is  the  word  of  God  which 
will  be  your  judge.  Study  it  then  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  which  have  been  given  us 
for  our  instruction;  and  beware  of  those 
modern  glosses,  whose  whole  aim  has  been 
to  abate  the  sanctity  of  this  standard,  and 
to  flatter,  instead  of  controlling  the  passions 
of  men. "f 

The  good  effects  of  M.  d'AIet's  plans 


*  Vie  d'AIet,  torn.  i.  p.  103. 
f  Ibid,  pp.  112,  113. 
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were  soon  conspicuous.  His  diocese  seem- 
ed completely  transformed.  Alet  became 
distinguished  for  piety,  sobriety,  industry, 
and  regularity.  M.  de  Richelieu  was  com- 
plimented on  every  hand  for  his  wise  choice, 
and  France  bestowed  on  M.  d'Alet  the  ho- 
norable titles  of  Father  of  the  Poor,  Coun- 
sellor of  the  Good,  Light  and  Support  of 
the  Clergy,  Defender  of  Truth  and  of 
Christian  Discipline.  Lastly,  he  was  es- 
teemed the  most  humble,  although  the 
most  highly  valued  character  in  the  king- 
dom. 

Such  was  then  the  opinion  of  France. 
Well  might  we  have  inferred,  that  after  a 
long  night  of  Cimmerian  darkness,  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  were  at  length  be- 
coming the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  of 
his  Christ.  It  was  however  soon  evident, 
that  now,  as  in  the  apostles'  days,  the  car- 
nal mind  is  still  enmity  against  God,  and 
that  he  who  will  be  a  servant  of  Christ,  can- 
not long  please  men.  The  powerful,  whose 
vices  he  attacked,  raised  a  cabal,  and  pre- 
ferred very  serious  charges  against  him  at 

E  2 
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court.  On  examination,  his  innocence  was 
fully  proved.  Soon  after  the  persecutions 
of  the  Jansenists  took  place,  M.  d'Alet 
was  invited  to  countenance  them  by  his 
signature.  This  he  steadily  refused  to'do. 
In  consequence  of  his  integrity,  he  has 
himself  become  obnoxious  to  the  perse- 
cutors. Wearied  out  by  the  cabal  and  in- 
trigue of  the  Jesuits,  the  court  has  publicly 
disgraced  the  holiest  prelate  in  the  realm, 
and  the  first  reformer  now  living.  Insti- 
gated by  ambition,  Cardinal  Richelieu  de- 
liberately undertook  the  unrelenting  perse- 
cution of  a  man,  of  whom  he  has  repeat- 
edly declared,  that  in  the  pulpit,  he  exhi- 
bited the  zeal  of  St.  Paul ;  at  the  altar,  the 
devotion  of  St.  Basil  j  that  with  prin.ces, 
he  had  the  wisdom  of  St.  Ambrose;  with 
the  poor,  the  charity  of  St.  Nicholas.  That 
in  the  midst  of  the  world,  he  had  always 
the  guilelessness  of  Nathaniel ;  and  that  the 
recesses  of  his  heart,  at  all  times  burnt  with 
the  love  of  St.  John. 

The  Bishop  of  Alet's  house,  exhibits  a 
model  of  true  Christian  hospitality,  as  well 
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as  of  primitive  simplicity.  Each  guest  is 
left  at  liberty,  without  being  ever  neglect- 
ed. Matters  are  so  arranged,  that  every 
one  has  some  hours  in  retirement,  and  that 
for  the  occupation  of  others,  objects  of 
useful  employment  spontaneously  present 
themselves.  Some  considerable  portion  of 
every  day  is  devoted  to  cheerful,  yet  pious 
and  instructive  conversation ;  and  to  social, 
yet  beneficial  occupations. 

The  Bishop  possesses  the  art  of  directing 
discourse  usefully,  without  constraint.  He 
never  forces  the  subject,  but  always  gives 
even  to  the  most  remote,  a  tincture  of  his 
own  piety.  His  conversation  appears  to 
me  a  true  model  of  social  intercourse,  di- 
rected by  Christian  piety,  and  spiritual 
wisdom. 

He  equally  avoids  the  error  of  those 
worldlings  who  always  shun  religion,  and 
of  those  unwise  religionists,  who  by  making 
it  the  sole  subject  of  discourse,  are  often 
led  into  formality  and  hypocrisy.  Here  is 
no  religious  chit-chat.     He  never  utters  a 
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sacred  truth  without  appearing  deeply  pe- 
netrated by  the  awful  reality. 

The  topics  of  discourse  at  Alet  have  al- 
ways truth  of  some  description  for  their 
object.  Philosophy,  natural  and  experi- 
mental, history,  mathematics  in  all  its 
branches,  and  mechanics,  afford  frequent 
recreations  at  the  episcopal  palace.  Nor 
are  the  languages  or  sacred  music  neglect- 
ed. The  Bishop  generally  avoids  introdu- 
cing poetry,  or  works  of  imagination  :  I 
believe  he  thinks  they  are  useless,  as  not 
having  truth  for  their  object;  and  delete- 
rious, by  tending  to  inflame  the  passions. 
With  this  exception,  he  is  usually  remark- 
able for  the  happy  mode  in  which  he  takes 
a  part  in  any  subject  which  may  be  started. 
Only,  he  conscientiously  directs  it  to  useful 
ends  ;  managing  so  as  to  converse,  without 
trifling  on  any. 

When  the  Bishop  himself  leads  the  con- 
versation, it  is  mostly  of  a  religious  nature; 
for  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  speaketh. 
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When  with  those  whose  religious  senti- 
ments permit  him  freely  to  unfold,  then 
indeed  his  lips  seem  touched  with  a  living- 
coal  from  the  altar. 

I  have  often  seen  his  hearers  wrapped  in 
astonishment  and  awe  at  the  apostolic  zeal 
and  sanctity  with  which  he  declared  divine 
truths,  in  the  name  of  him  who  sent  him. 

His  wisdom,  information,  and  good  sense, 
render  his  conversation  instructive  on  all 
subjects.  Yet  it  is  evident  this  is  the  one 
on  which  his  heart  dilates,  and  that  this  is 
the  point  in  which  all.  his  other  studies 
centre.  Though  not  always  conversing  on 
religion,  it  is  at  all  times  apparent,  that  it 
is  the  medium  through  which  he  views 
every  other  thing;  and  1  think  his  deep 
piety  is  almost  as  perceptible  in  the  spiritu- 
ality with  which  he  speaks  of  temporal 
things,  as  in  the  wisdom  which  he  displays 
in  spiritual  ones.  Every  subject  on  which 
he  discourses,  I  might  almost  say,  every 
sentence  which  he  utters,  receives  a  tinc- 
ture from  his  piety.  The  Spirit  dwelling 
in  the  heart,  as  on  an  altar,  sanctifies  in 
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£ome  sort,  whatever  gift  has  been  upon  it, 
and  imparts  to  it  a  sacred  character.  His 
piety  so  modifies  his  learning,  that  the  most 
religious  might  edify;  and  his  learning  so 
adorns  his  piety,  that  the  most  sceptical 
might  be  convinced. 

Contrary  to  the  manner  of  some,  he  sel- 
dom speaks  of  religion  to  determined  in- 
fidels. But,  where  it  is  possible,  he  rather 
joins  in  their  subjects  of  discourse,  only 
speaking  in  a  Christian  spirit.  The  unbe- 
lief of  the  head,  he  says,  is  mostly  founded 
in  the  enmity  of  the  heart;  he  therefore 
thinks  the  persuasion  of  the  affections  ought 
to  co-operate  with  the  conviction  of  the 
judgment.  On  this  account  he  thinks  it 
most  judicious,  to  let  them  feel  the  excel- 
lency of  Christianity  in  its  practical  effects, 
before  he  recommends  it  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple. 

When  he  speaks  to  those  who  ask  his 
advice,  he  is  very  careful  to  address  each 
one  according  to  his  own  degree  of  light. 
He  thinks  the  work  is  often  ruined  by  in- 
discreetly urging  persons  beyond  the  step 
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the  divine  Spirit  is  then  pointing  out  to  the 
conscience. 

M.  d'Alet   has  often  in  his  mouth  that 
text,  "  Cast  not  your  pearls  before  swine." 
Though  far  indeed  from  comparing  any  in- 
dividual of  his  fellow-creatures  to  those  ani- 
mals, yet  he  often  calls  the  experiences  of 
Christ's  love  his  people's  pearls,  and  says  they 
should  not  be  lightly  cast  before  those  who 
will  not  only  trample  them  under  foot,  but 
who  will  endeavour,  by  turning  upon  Chris- 
tians  with  futile  sophisms,   to   rend  their 
peace    and    comfort.      He    rather   advises, 
that  the  common  experiences  of  men,  such 
as  convictions  of  sin,  repentance,  &c.  be 
dwelt   on,  till   the   fallow   ground   is  fully 
broken  up,  and  prepared  to  receive  the  seed 
of  the  kingdom. 

What  I  have  seen  at  Alet  has  convinced 
me  that  it  is  much  more  common  and  easy 
to  speak  well  on  religion,  than  to  speak 
of  temporal  things  at  all  times  in  a  religious 
spirit. 

The  Bishop  of  Alet's  repasts  are  truly 
Christian.     His  table  is  moderate  and  fru- 
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gal.  Nay,  I  think  I  may  add,  that  the  whole 
of  his  household  expenses  are,  evidently, 
self-denying  :  they,  however,  stop  short  of 
ascetic  severity. 

He  eats  but  little  himself.  The  bread 
at  dinner  is  served  up  in  six-ounce  rolls. 
Ife  seldom  took  more  than  half  of  one. 
Besides  this,  he  either  takes  the  wing  of  a 
fowl  or  some  small  piece  of  meat,  of  a  si- 
milar size,  and  a  little  soup.  At  the  dessert 
he  takes  either  a  baked  pear  or  a  roasted 
apple,  with  a  few  almonds,  which  are  in  this 
country  served  up  in  the  shell,  just  as  wal- 
nuts are  with  us. 

Some  religious  work  is  read  during  the 
whole  of  the  repast.  One  of  the  clerks  of 
the  cathedral  performs  the  office  of  lecturer. 
This  he  does  standing,  because  it  is  the 
table  of  a  Bishop.  He  reads  slowly  and 
distinctly.  The  holy  Prelate  listens  the 
whole  time  with  the  docility  of  a  child  who 
attends  to  the  voice  of  his  master.  His 
eyes  are  mostly  bent  downwards,  with  the 
greatest  reverence,  or  else  closed,  with  his 
head  a  little  turned  to  the  reader,  that  he 
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may  not  lose  one  single  syllable.     On  this 
account  he  never  helps  at  his  own  table, 
unless  it  be    handing  fruit  to   the  person 
next    him.      He   is   exceedingly   exact  in 
never  allowing  any  dish  to  appear  a  second 
time  at  table.     All  the  remnants  are  dis- 
tributed  to  the   poor.     The   bishop  never 
suffers  any  thing  to  be  served  by  way  of 
delicacy,  the  remains  of  which  cannot  be 
made,  in  some  way,  beneficial  to  the  ne- 
cessitous, the  sick,  or  the  infirm.     For  the 
same    reason,    he   insists   on    every   thing 
being  carved  in  the  neatest  and  nicest  man- 
ner, so  that  nothing  may  be  rendered  dis- 
gusting.     People,   he  says,   are    but   half 
charitable,    who,    whilst   they   supply   the 
wants,     never    consider     the    feelings     of 
others. 

The  Bishop  is  so  conscientiously  exact 
in  these  particulars,  that  T  never  saw  a  fowl, 
or  any  poultry,  or  game,  at  his  table,  unless 
he  knew  of  a  sick  neighbour,  to  whom  the 
remains  might  be  acceptable.  Even  then 
they  were  always  presents  from  his  friends; 
for    he    himself  never   bought   any  thing 
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but  plain  butcher's  meat.  On  the  same 
principle,  no  made  dishes,  second  courses, 
or  even  removes,  or  pastry,  are  ever  served 
up. 

We  could  not  help  smiling  at  a  little 
incident  which  occurred  during  our  visit : 
the  Bishop  is  exceedingly  particular  on 
every  occasion,  in  always  employing  some 
of  his  own  flock  in  preference  to  sending  to 
Paris.  The  Bishop,  a  little  while  ago, 
wanted  a  cook  3  those  in  this  remote  pro- 
vince are  miserably  bad  :  the  Prelate,  how- 
ever, pursued  his  usual  plan,  and  conse- 
quently got  a  very  indifferent  one.  After 
a  few  weeks,  the  man,  who  had  been 
treated  with  the  greatest  kindness,  gave 
warning  -}  the  Bishop  sent  for  him  up  : — 
"  What,  my  good  friend,  can  be  the  cause 
of  your  leaving  me  ?"  "  Sir,"  replied  the 
man,  "  I  have  nothing  to  do  all  day  long. 
I  was  ignorant  enough  when  I  came,  but," 
added  he,  with  great  indignation,  "  I  shall 
become  fit  for  nothing  at  all,  if  I  stay  any 
longer  at  such  a  place  as  this." 

The  Bishop  of  Alet's  table,  often  puts 
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me  in  mind  of  some  anecdotes,  related  by 
the  Bishop  of  Bellay,  concerning  Cardinal 
Frederic  Borromaeo,  nephew  and  successor 
to  the  great  St.  Charles,  in  the  Archbishop- 
ric of  Milan. 

During  the  Bishop  of  Bellay's  tour  in 
Italy,  he  very  frequently  dined  at  his  house, 
and  always  found  him  a  close  imitator  of 
the  frugality  and  temperance  of  his  uncle. 
His  income  is  estimated  at  about  fifty 
thousand  crowns;  with  this  sum  he  does 
so  much  for  the  church  and  for  the  poor, 
that  it  might  be  imagined  he  had  the  riches 
of  Croesus.  The  foundation  of  that  noble 
and  magnificent  institution,  the  Ambrosian 
library,  is  but  a  small  sample  of  his  muni- 
ficence. 

With  regard  to  his  own  person,  house, 
and  furniture,  nothing  appears  but  what 
is  indispensably  necessary.  He  one  day 
spoke  to  the  Bishop  of  Bellay  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  of  the  increasing  luxury  of  the 
clergy.  "  Alas  !"  said  he,  "  when  will  all 
Christian  bishops  conform  to  the  whole- 
some regulations  of  the  Council  of  Trent  ? 
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When  will  the  houses  of  dignified  clergy 
be  recognized  by  seeing  there  '  frugalem 
mensam  et  pauperem  supellectilem  ?'  the 
frugal  table  and  mean  furniture?" 

One  dajr  the  Bishop  of  Bellay  dined  at 
Cardinal  F.  Borromaso's  with  the  Bishop 
of  Vintimidia    and    Count    Charles    Bor- 

a 

romseo;  it  was  on  the  4th  of  November, 
1616. 

"  I  had  often  heard,"  said  Mr.  de  Bellay, 
"  that  the  Cardinal  disapproved  of  seeing 
the  starving  poor  naked  at  the  doors  of 
bishops,  whilst  their  insensible  walls  were 
hung  with  the  richest  tapestry  and  velvet ; 
and  their  tables  groaned  under  the  load  of 
superfluous  viands.  Yet,"  continued  he, 
"  I  was  astonished  at  seeing  nothing,  but 
bare  whitewashed  walls  and  wooden  fur- 
niture. There  were  neither  hangings  or 
any  silk  furniture  throughout  the  whole 
house  j  every  thing  was  exceedingly  nice 
and  clean,  but  without  any  such  thing  as 
an  ornament,  except  a  few  paintings  from 
sacred  history,  the  work  of  the  first 
masters. 
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'«  The  dinner  was  served  entirely  without 
either  plate  or  china ;  the  plates,  salt-stands, 
cruets,  &c,  were  of  white  delft;  the  knives 
and  forks  were  of  the  best  steel;  only  the 
spoons  and  ladles  were  silver. 

"  After  grace  was  over,  one  of  the  Car- 
dinal's almoners  read  in  the  Scriptures  till 
dinner  was  half  over ;  the  remainder  of  the 
time  was  left  for  conversation. 

"  The  first  course  consisted  of  an  equal 
portion  to  every  guest,  as  at  religious 
houses :  two  deep  covered  dishes  were  set 
before  every  guest.  In  one  were  five  or  six 
spoonfuls  of  vermicelli,  boiled  in  milk 
tinged  with  saffron.  In  the  other  was  a 
very  small  boiled  chicken  floating  in  broth. 
This  was  the  whole  of  the  first  course. 

"  The  second,  which  might  be  termed  the 
bulk  of  the  feast,  also  consisted  in  like 
manner  of  two  covered  dishes  each.  The 
first  contained  three  balls  of  chopped  herbs, 
bread,  and  mince  meat,  about  the  size  of  a 
poached  egg  ;  the  other  dish  consisted  of  a 
snipe,  accompanied  by  an  orange. 

"  Next  succeeded  two  more  dishes  each, 
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by  way  of  dessert,  one  of  which  container}  a 
remarkably  small  pear,  ready  peeled ;  the 
other  a  napkin  very  nicely  folded,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  a  piece  of  Parmesan 
cheese,  as  large  as  a  sixpenny  piece. 

"  This  was  the  whole  of  the  dinner.  No 
sooner  was  it  ended  than  a  finger-glass  was 
brought  to  each,  and  rose  and  orange  water 
poured  over  the  hands  of  every  guest." 

The  Bishop  of  Bellay  used  however  to 
add,  that  these  Borromacan  feasts  were  not 
in  vogue  with  all  the  dignified  prelates  in 
Rome. 

A  French  Cardinal,  a  man  of  great  piety 
and  learning,  who  was  newly  arrived  at 
Rome,  once  invited  Cardinal  Bellarmin  to 
dine  with  him.  He  had  heard  much  of  his 
celebrity  and  holiness,  and  concluded  he 
could  not  pay  him  a  higher  compliment 
than  by  treating  him  after  the  manner  of 
St.  Carlo  Borromaeo,  instead  of  giving  him 
a  sumptuous  entertainment  in  the  French 
style. 

Accordingly  the  dinner  was  conducted 
with  the  greatest  frugality.     As  soon  as  the 
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cloth  was  removed,  the  French  Cardinal, 
wishing  to  compliment  him,  observed,  that 
knowing  his  exalted  piety,  he  thought 
it  would  give  him  pleasure  to  be  received 
thus,  in  so  plain  and  familiar  a  manner. 

Cardinal  Bellarmin,  who  was  of  a  very 
lively,  gay  temper,  notwithstanding  his 
solid  piety,  smiled  very  good  humored ly  at 
the  other's  simplicity,  and  replied — "  Assay ', 
assay,  Monsignor  illustrissimo,  assay  "  that 
is,  "  Quite  familiarly  or  plainly  enough  ;" 
or,  according  to  the  idiom  of  the  language, 
implying  rather  too  much  so. 

Our  good  Cardinal,  who  knew  French 
better  than  Italian,  was  quite  delighted  by 
this  reply.  He  concluded  that  the  words 
"  Enough  so,  enough  so,"  twice  repeated, 
meant  that  he  had  provided  quite  sumptu- 
ously enough,  or  rather  exceeded  his  wishes. 
He  therefore  bowed,  and  with  many  apo- 
logies, assured  Cardinal  Bellarmin  that 
•when  he  next  should  be  honored  with  his 
company,  he  would  certainly  order  his 
usual  dinner  to  be  reduced  to  half  its  quan* 
tity. 

VOL.  I.  F 
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The  Bishop  of  Alet  never  sits  at  dinner 
longer  than  half-an-hour,  on  any  pretext 
whatever.  As  soon  as  dinner  is  over,  when 
the  weather  admits  of  it,  he  walks  on  the 
terrace,  or  in  the  garden.  When  any  friends 
are  staying  with  him,  he  mostly  converses 
with  them  during  his  walk.  If  no  subject 
arise,  he  occasionally  gives  orders  relative 
to  the  culture  of  the  garden,  or  the  disposal 
of  its  produce  amongst  the  poor. 

When  the  weather  is  unfavourable,  he 
sits  with  his  friends  a  little  while  after 
dinner.  The  bulk  of  the  afternoon  he  de- 
votes to  the  business  of  his  diocese.  If  his 
friends  be  persons  of  sufficient  piety  and 
judgment,  he  frequently  consults  them.  In 
his  mode  of  transacting  business,  the  Bishop 
seems  guided  both  by  wisdom,  humility, 
and.  faith.  The  two  former  lead  him  to 
ask  every  body's  opinion  whom  he  judges 
capable ;  the  latter  causes  him  to  decide 
nothing  without  consulting  Scripture,  and 
laying  the  matter  before  God  in  prayer ; 
by  this  rule  he  is  steadily  guided. 

M.  d'Alet  told  me  that  the  Bible  I  had 
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sent  him  never  went  from  before  his  eyes,  and 
was  always  on  his  table;*  he  often  regrets 
that  the  Scriptures  are  so  superficially  pe- 
rused, by  those  who  make  a  religious  pro- 
fession:  "  Many,"  he  says,  "  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  outline  of  religion,  and 
can  adduce  texts  in  support  of  the  general 
scheme  of  salvation,  who  have  yet  never 
given  that  minute  attention  to  Scripture, 
which  is  indispensably  necessary  to  those 
who  desire  to  be  well  versed  in  every  part 
of  Christian  practice."! 

"  May  we  all,"  says  the  good  bishop, 
"  become  more  and  more  of  Bible  Christians; 
as  every  branch  of  our  faith  is  immutable, 
so  may  every  part  of  our  walk  become  more 
and  more  modelled  by  Scripture.     We  are 


*  Lancelot's  Memoires,  torn.  ii.  p.  388. 

f  The  author  regrets  that  the  limits  of  this  work 
compelled  such  an  abridgment  of  the  beautiful  Port 
Royal  essay.  "  De  la  Necessite  d'une  Loi  de  Dieu,  qui 
reglejusqu'auxmoindresdenos  Actions." — It  was  writ- 
ten on  occasion  of  M.  d'  Alet's  endeavours  to  circulate 
the  Scriptures. 
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commanded  to  "eat,  to  drink,  and  to  do 
all  to  the  glory  of  God.  Surely  then,  the 
law  of  Christ  should  regulate  all  these 
things;  for  how  but  by  that  shall  we  know 
what  is  for  his  glory  ?  The  natural  man 
knows  as  little  of  a  Christian  walk  as  of  a 
Christian  faith.  Though  many  professing 
Christians  suppose  they  walk  according  to 
the  mind  of  Christ  in  these  respects,  yet  it 
is  evident,  that  they  frame  the  rule  in  their 
own  imaginations,  and  suppose  it  to  be  that 
of  Christ ;  instead  of  truly  studying  the 
Scripture  in  every  individual  practice,  and 
carefully  tracing  the  connexion  between 
every  precept  and  doctrine  of  the  gospel.* 
"  One  reason  indeed  of  studying  the 
Scripture  is,  that  we  may  grow  in  the 
knowledge  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus;  another, 
that  we  may  be  able  to  give  an  answer  to 
every  man  concerning  the  hope  which  is  in 
us  :  but,  let  us  remember,  that  a  third,  and 
not  a  less  important  one  is,  that  the  man  of 
God  may  be  thoroughly  furnished  to  every 


*  See  Note  p.  67. 
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good  work.  The  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  to  apply  Scripture  to  the  heart,  and  not 
to  supersede  it.  This  is  a  truth  as  essential 
as  it  respects  a  Christian  walk,  as  with  re- 
spect to  a  Christian  faith."* 


*  The  high  reverence  which  M.  d'  Alet  entertained 
for  the  sacred  Scriptures,  was  particularly  manifested 
during  a  very  dangerous  illness,  which  in  the  year  1675 
conducted  him  to  the  brink  of  the  grave. 

In  September  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  colick, 
to  which  he  was  occasionally  subject.  On  the  third  of 
October,  it  changed  to  a  putrid  fever  of  the  most 
malignant  nature.  The  most  skilful  physicians  were 
called  in,  and  especially  M.  Hamon,  who  was  sent  for 
express  from  Port  Royal  des  Champs ;  but  the  virulence 
of  the  disease  was  such,  that  it  seemed  inclined  neither 
to  yield  to  time  or  remedies.  So  that  the  Bishop  being 
given  over  by  all  his  medical  attendants,  sent  for  his  Arch- 
deacon, M.  Ragot,  to  administer  the  last  sacraments. 
The  news  of  their  pastor's  extremity  being  quickly 
spread  all  over  the  town,  the  magistrature,  with  an  im- 
mense concourse  of  persons,  of  all  ages  and  conditions, 
ran  to  the  palace  ;  and  bathed  in  tears,  implored  that 
they  might  be  allowed  to  receive  the  last  benediction 
of  their  dying  father. 

Meanwhile 
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The  Bishop  of  Alet  is  a  great  friend  to 
self-denial  and  mortification,  both  external 
and  internal.     He  thinks  many  persons  de- 


Meanvvbile  the  whole  chapter  followed  the  blessed 
Eucharist,  bearing  lighted  tapers. 

On  entering-  the  sick  room,  the  Archdeacon  had  no 
sooner  pronounced  the  words,  "  Behold  the  Biide- 
groom  cometh,  go  forth  to  meet  him,"  than  the  vene- 
rable Bishop,  exhausted  as  he  was,  raised  himself  up 
in  his  bed,  and  on  his  knees  adored.  He  answered 
distinctly,  and  with  childlike  simplicity,  to  every  in- 
terrogation. All  of  which  were  put  to  him  at  his  own 
desire,  as  to  the  very  last,  and  least  of  his  flock.  He 
then  desired  to  make  his  profession  of  faith  ;  observing, 
that  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart,  the  mouth 
would  find  utterance.  He  then  received  the  Holy 
Sacrament  with  all  that  recollection  and  devotion  for 
which  he  was  so  much  distinguished  when  offi- 
ciating at  the  altar.  Afterwards,  endeavouring  to  col- 
lect the  little  remains  of  his  exhausted  strength,  he 
made  a  sign  to  all  the  assembled  multitude,  who  were 
weeping  around ;  and  silence  being  obtained,  with 
solemn  earnestness  thus  addressed  them.  "  My  very 
dear  friends,  you  behold  me  now  upon  the  point  of 
appearing  before  the  awful  tribunal  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Every  one  of  you  also  will  one  day  be  cited  before  it. 
My  dear  brethren,  for  the  very  last  time  I  conjure  and 
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ceive  themselves  in  supposing  they  take  up 
the  inward,  whilst  they  refuse  the  outward 
cross.  He  has  very  frequently  in  his  mouth 
the  words  of  our  Lord,  'AyuvifyaSs  t^xS.?*  h» 

TV?  rsfrfj  <&l\r,<;'  otj  -etoXAo*,  "hiya  v/xYp,  £pTn<jovtj\v  ekteXSeiV., 

*£  «*  ixva-ovaiv.  Agonize  to  enter  in.  at  the 
strait  gate;  for  many  shall  seek  to  enter 
in,  and  shall  not  be  able.  "  Surely,"  says 
M.  d'Alet,  "  this  agonizing  must  as  much 
relate  to  that  vile  body,  which  even  St.  Paul 
kept  under,  for  fear  of  becoming  a  cast- 
away, as  to  those  high  imaginations  and  tem- 


implore  you,  to  live  now,  and  from  this  very  hour,  in 
that  manner  in  which  you  will  wish  to  have  lived, 
when  you  arrive  at  that  state  in  which  I  this  moment 
am.  For  five  and  thirty  years  I  have  borne  you,  as  a 
nurse  does  her  tenderly  beloved  child ;  and  what  I 
have  nourished  you  with,  has  been  the  pure  milk  of 
the  word  of  God.  That  word,  my  dear  brethren,  will 
be  your  judge.  O  then,  I  beseech  you,  let  that  blessed 
word,  be  now  the  guide  and  rule  of  your  conduct. 

The  venerable  Bishop  however  soon  afterwards  re- 
covered from  this  illness. 

See  Vie  d'Alet,  torn.  iii.  pp.  4S,  49,  50. 
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pers  of  soul  which  are  to  be  brought  down 
and  subjected  to  the  law  of  Christ. 

The  bisbop  is  extremely  abstemious.  He 
is  therefore  just  as  ready  for  business  after 
dinner  as  before.  He  saves  himself  a  great 
deal  of  perplexity,  by  rather  aiming  at  act- 
ing on  true  principles,  than  at  being  anx- 
ious respecting  consequences.  I  have  ob- 
served that  he  endeavours  in  every  under- 
taking to  keep  close  to  God,  in  his  Spirit, 
his  providence,  and  his  word.  He  never 
enters  on  any  matter  without  prayer,  nor 
unless  both  the  ends  and  means  are  sanc- 
tioned by  Scripture.  Yet  our  Lord  has 
shewn  him  the  necessity  of  wholly  leaving 
the  success  to  him  ;  and  in  a  great  measure 
enables  him,  when  any  error  in  his  own 
judgment  causes  the  thing  to  fail,  to  hum- 
ble himself  before  the  Lord,  under  that,  as 
under  other  cross  providences.  Thus  he 
is  Enabled  to  bear  his  own  mistakes  with 
the  same  patience  and  resignation  as  other 
men's,  and  every  one  of  his  infirmities 
(not  his  sins)  affords  fresh  source  of  humi- 
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liation  in  himself,  and  of  rejoicing  in  the 
goodness  of  his  Lord. 

By  this  means  M.  d'  Alet  is  favoured 
with  a  great  deal  of  freedom  from  care  and 
needless  perplexity.  Peace  and  serenity 
are  written  on  his  countenance.  How  sel- 
dom we  reflect,  that  the  peace  which  passes 
all  understanding,  is  not  only  the  privilege 
of  Christians  to  enjoy,  but  that  it  is  also 
one  of  those  fruits  of  the  Spirit  by  which 
those  are  distinguished  who  are  the  children 
of  God  and  joint-heirs  with  Christ.  Even 
good  men  are  too  apt  to  let  their  peace  be 
interrupted  by  dwelling  on  effects  they  can- 
not command,  instead  of  calmly  reposing 
all  by  faith  on  Christ,  whose  promises 
stand  on  an  immutable  basis. 

He  attends  with  the  greatest  love  and 
patience  all  those  who  open  to  him  their 
spiritual  wants.  He,  however,  wishes  to 
accustom  them  rather  to  seek  aid  of  God, 
than  of  men.  In  this  respect,  he  follows 
the  examples  of  M.  de  St.  Cyran,  of  St. 
Austin,  and  of  St.  John.  He  thinks  the  prac- 
tice of  constantly  unbosoming  ourselves  to 
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men,  creates  religious  gossipping,  and  ex- 
tinguishes vital  piety  ;  and  accustoms  young 
believers  to  consider  men  as  more  necessary 
to  them  than  God.  Frequently  too,  he 
thinks,  that  by  creating  human  attachments, 
it  weakens  divine  love.  Jesus  says,  he  is 
both  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  Christianity. 
With  him  then  let  us  begin,  as  with  him 
we  must  end.  From  first  to  last  all  is  of 
him,  to  him,  and  through  him.  He  it  is 
who  is  exalted,  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour  in 
Israel,  to  give  repentance  as  wTell  as  remis- 
sion of  sins.  He  it  is  who  is  come  a  great 
light  into  the  world,  that  whosoever  follows 
him,  should  not  walk  in  darkness,  but 
should  have  the  light  of  life.  He  is  the 
Lamb  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world  ;  yea,  that  bore  our  sins  in  his  own 
body  on  the  tree.  He  is  the  good  Shepherd 
who  goes  before,  and  calls  his  sheep  by 
name.  He  is  the  good  Physician,  who 
makes  whole  those  who  touch  the  hem  of 
his  garment;  and  the  residue  of  the  Spirit 
is  with  him.  Whatever  then  may  be  our 
wants  from  first  to  last,  we  must  come  to 
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him.  However  vile  we  may  be,  we  must 
resolve  to  come  to  him  j  for  he  expressly 
terms  himself  the  door,  through  which  we 
must  enter,  if  we  would  find  pasture.  He 
has  promised  that  he  will  not  cast  out,  but 
will  save  to  the  uttermost,  those  who  come 
to  God  by  him  ;  and  he  has  declared,  that 
that  there  is  no  name  given  under  heaven, 
by  which  men  can  be  saved,  but  by  that 
which  is  given ;  Emmanuel,  God  with  us, 
God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  Jesus  Christ,  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.    _ 

When  M.  d'Alet  gives  pastoral  instruc- 
tions, he  does  it  as  nearly  as  possible,  in 
Scripture  language.  The  road  to  the  king- 
dom he  observes  is  narrow.  It  is  best  taught 
in  Scripture  language,  for  the  glosses  of 
men  do  but  widen  it. 

I  never  knew  a  man  so  well  versed  in 
sacred  writ.  He  is  quite  an  Apollos,  mighty 
in  the  Scriptures.  He  quotes  the  originals 
as  familiarly  as  we  do  the  vulgate.  And  on 
whatever  subject  he  speaks,  he  seems  to 
have  all  the  parallel  passages  before  him. 

M.  d'Alet's  patience,  both  in  illness  and 
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under  the  faults  of  others,  is  exceedingly 
great.  He  seems,  through  mercy,  con- 
tinually kept  low  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 
He  is  favoured  with  a  deep  sense  of  his  own 
unworthiness,  and  of  his  merciful  Saviour's 
infinite  condescension  and  long-suffering 
towards  him  ;  by  this  means  he  is  enabled, 
from  the  heart,  to  forgive  others,  and  to 
think  all  too  good  for  him. 

One  day  being  exceedingly  heated  by 
preaching,  he  returned  to  the  palace  to 
rest  himself.  The  Archdeacon  was  with 
him.  The  porter  had  always  strict  orders 
never  to  keep  any  one  waiting  at  the  gate: 
nevertheless,  they  repeatedly  knocked  in 
vain.  It  was  in  the  depth  of  winter.  After 
a  full  quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed,  the 
Archdeacon,  who  feared  the  consequences 
for  M.  d'Alet,  began  to  grow  angry. 
"  Softly,  my  dear  friend,"  replied  the  bi- 
shop, "  we  indeed  see  he  does  not  come, 
but  we  do  not  yet  know  the  reasons  which 
detain  him." 

During  the  last  thirty  years,  it  is  as- 
tonishing how  many  persons  have  applied 
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to  M.  d'Alet,  respecting  their  spiritual  con- 
cerns. Some  of  the  most  eminently  pious 
characters  in  the  present  century  have  been 
formed  under  his  direction.  You  well  know 
the  part  he  took  in  the  conversion  of  Ma- 
dame la  Duchesse  de  Longueville,  and  the 
Prince  and  Princesse  of  Conti.  Their  high 
rank  equally  extended  M.  d'Alet's  cele- 
brity, and  aggravated  his  disgrace  and  per- 
secutions. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  remarkable 
character  under  the  direction  of  M.  d'Alet, 
(or  of  almost  any  other)  is  the  celebrated 
Dom  Armand  Jean  le  Bouthillier  de  Ranee, 
the  regular  abbot,  reformer,  and  first  in- 
stitutor  of  the  astonishing  austerities  of  La 
Trappe. 

I  heard  a  variety  of  anecdotes  concerning 
him,  whilst  here,  which  I  think  may  be 
relied  on.  His  character  is  so  singular, 
and  the  circumstances  by  which  it  was  un- 
folded so  remarkable,  and,  I  will  add,  that 
the  institution  to  which  it  gave  birth  is  so 
wonderful,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  set- 
ting down  all  I  have  been  able  to  collect  <t 
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though  I  fear,  even  now,  my  letter  is  large 
enough  to  fill  M.  de  Brienne's  pocket- 
book. 

Dom  Armand  Jean  le  Bouthillier  de 
Ranee  de  Chavigni  was  born  at  Paris  on 
the  9th  of  January,  1626.  He  was  nephew 
to  Claude  le  Bouthillier  de  Chavigni,  Se- 
cretary of  State,  and  Comptroller  of  the 
Finances.  He  was  of  a  very  ancient  house 
in  Brittany.  His  ancestors  were  formerly 
cup-bearers  to  the  Dukes  of  Brittany. 
Hence  it  was  they  assumed  the  name  of 
Bouthillier.  Cardinal  Richelieu  was  god- 
father to  M.  de  Ranee.  Mary  of  Medicis 
honoured  him  as  he  grew  up,  with  her 
peculiar  protection,  and  he  was  a  knight 
of  Malta  from  his  early  youth. 

From  early  childhood  his  figure  was 
singularly  noble,  and  his  countenance  re- 
markably beautiful.  He  was  above  the 
common  stature.  His  features  were  on 
the  finest  model  of  Roman  beauty.  His 
hair  of  a  beautiful  auburn,  curled  with  pro- 
fusion over  his  shoulders.  He  united  re- 
gular beauty,   and  masculine  strength,  to 
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of  taste,  acute  sensibility,  and  noble  and 
generous  passions.  No  one  could  see  him 
without  admiration. 

His  talents  were  as  remarkable  as  his 
beauty.  At  eleven,  he  arranged  a  new 
Greek  edition  of  Anacreon's  Odes,  with 
notes  of  his  own  composing.  It  was  pub- 
lished before  he  was  twelve.  M.  de  Ranee's 
paternal  inheritance  was  very  considerable. 
His  ecclesiastical  benefices  were  still  more 
so.  He  was  designed  to  succeed  his  uncle 
in  the  Archbishopric  of  Tours.  By  a  com- 
mon abuse,  he  enjoyed  the  emoluments, 
even  during  childhood.  From  the  Belles 
Lettres,  he  proceeded  to  the  study  of  Theo- 
logy. He  took  up  all  his  degrees  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  with  the  greatest  distinction.  Never- 
theless, the  Abbe  de  Ranee  forms  a  melan- 
choly instance,  how  the  head  may  be  en- 
lightened, whilst  the  heart  still  remains  alto- 
gether dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.  The 
pride  of  the  universities  of  Paris  and  So£- 
bonne;  the  fame  of  his  talents,  erudition, 
fortune,  birth,  beauty,  eloquence,  and  ac- 
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complished  manners,  was  spread  through- 
out all  France.  Yet  his  heart  was  aban- 
doned in  secret  to  almost  every  species  of 
disorder.  To  all  those  at  least  which  the 
world  deems  not  incompatible  with  honor. 
That  part  of  his  time,  which  was  most  in- 
nocently employed,  was  consumed  at  pub- 
lic places  of  amusement,  or  in  hunting, 
and  in  company.  The  immense  revenues 
of  his  ecclesiastical  benefices,  were  destroy- 
ed by  deep  gaming,  and  by  every  species 
of  extravagance  most  inconsistent  with  his 
sacred  profession. 

De  Ranee  s:ave  an  unbridled  loose  to  all 
his  passions  and  inclinations.  He  seemed 
for  a  time,  equally  averse  from  the  duties 
of  his  religious  profession,  and  from  every 
•useful  and  honorable  mode  of  employing 
his  exalted  talents. 

In  vain  were  the  remonstrances  of  his 
friends.  His  wit  and  unfailing  good  humor 
always  found  means  to  parry  all  their  at- 
tacks. Too  often  he  even  made  his  crying 
sins  appear  amiable  to  those  whose  duty  it 
was  to  reprove  them.     Thus  his  heart  re- 
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mained  obdurate  as  adamant,  and  slippery 
as  polished  marble.  He  continued  in  this 
course  of  life  some  years.  At  length  God, 
the  father  of  mercies,  interfered  in  his  be- 
half; and  now  "ceased  to  persuade  him 
through  the  medium  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
and  spoke  to  him  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  his  awful  providences. 

Thus,  after  Elihu  had  in  vain  called  Job 
to  repentance,  God  himself  spoke  from  the 
whirlwind,  and  he  abhorred  himself,  and 
repented  in  dust  and  ashes. 

Ambition  had  alwaysbeen  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  M.  de  Ranee.  In  se- 
veral of  his  projects  he  was  disappointed. 
He  had  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with 
the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  and  quarrelled  with 
the  Cardinal  Mazarin  on  his  account.  The 
misfortunes  of  the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  and 
the  premature  death  of  Gaston,  Duke  of 
Orleans,  deeply  affected  him. 

A  failure  in  one  or  two  plans,  undertaken 
on  behalf  of  his  friends,  gave  him  a  sensible 
mortification.  He  quitted  Paris  in  disgust; 
and  retired  to  his  seat  at  Veret.     Though  it 
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is  probable  these  incidents  were  the  first 
seeds  of  his  subsequent  conversion ;  yet  they 
were  not,  at  that  time,  effectually  watered 
by  a  free  reception  of  God's  good  Spirit. 
They  remained  dormant,  and  it  was  not  till 
long  after,  that  they  germed  and  fructified. 
The  Abbe  de  Ranee  was  a  disappointed, 
not  an  altered  man.  Foiled  in  the  object 
of  his  wishes,  he  bade  adieu,  for  a  season, 
to  literature;  and  collecting  his  gayest 
friends,  sought  to  drown  his  disappoint- 
ment at  the  table,  and  to  dissipate  his  sor- 
rows at  the  chase. 

Other  circumstances  also  have  been  al- 
leged, as  the  true  though  secret  causes  of 
M.  de  Ranee's  conversion.  Though  ro- 
mantic and  improbable  in  their  nature,  and 
though  passed  under  silence  by  some  of  his 
biographers,  and  expressly  denied  by  M. 
Maupeau,  I  will  yet  relate  them  as  reports 
which  have  been  so  widely  circulated  as  to 
have  repeatedly  found  their  way  into  print. 
The  romantic  part  of  it  is  not  believed  at 
la  Trappe. 

Amongst  other  objects,   wholly  incom- 
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patible  with  his  sacred  functions  and  voca- 
tion, it  is  said  he  had  formed  a  most  ardent 
attachment  to  a  lady  who  was  highly  ac- 
complished.    Though  restricted  by  his  or- 
dination from  marriage,   he  had   persuaded 
both  himself  and  her,  that  the  cultivation  of 
their  mutual  affection  by  frequent  visits  and 
correspondence,  was  entirely  free  from  objec- 
tion.   She  reposed  as  much  confidence  in  his 
opinion,  as  she  felt  charmed  by  his  society. 
It  happened,  that  in  autumn  he  had  pro- 
posed taking  a  shooting  excursion  of  a  few 
weeks,  and  terminating  it  by  a  visit  at  her 
father's  house.      He  was   accompanied  by 
one  of  his  gay  companions,  to  whom  he 
never  scrupled  to  converse  with  great  lati- 
tude on  religious  subjects.     As  they  were 
roaming  together  over  the  mountains,  their 
discourse  took  the  usual  turn.     The  Abbe, 
goaded  by  the  remembrance  of  his  late  dis- 
appointment, gave  no  bounds  to  the  free- 
dom of  his  observations.     He  even  seemed, 
at  times,  doubtful   of  a   particular  Provi- 
dence, and  let  fall  some  expressions  so  im- 
proper,  that  his  companion  was  shocked. 

G  % 
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He  reminded  him,  that  he  was  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel,  and  that  the  God  whom  he 
denied  might  one  day  call  him  to  a  severe 
account.  The  Abbe  shrugged  up  his  shoul- 
ders with  a  contemptuous  smile.  They 
were  both  silent.  Almost  at  that  very  mo- 
ment, the  sudden  report  of  a  gun  was  heard; 
and  a  ball  from  some  unseen  hand,  struck  the 
Abbe  de  Ranee's  belt.  The  blow  bent  in 
the  buckle  of  his  belt,  and  the  ball  fell 
harmless  at  his  feet.  This  circumstance 
saved  his  life.  The  Abbe's  mind  was  deep- 
ly impressed  by  this  occurrence,  with  the 
reality  of  a  particular  Providence,  though 
he  abounded  too  much  in  human  pride  to 
confess  his  sins  and  to  return;  yet  he  was 
exceedingly  thoughtful  and  silent  all  the 
remainder  of  his  tour. 

He  seemed  to  feel  that  his  life  was  not 
what  it  should  be,  and  that  God  had  shewn 
infinite  mercy  in  forbearing  with  him  so 
long.  The  rest  of  his  journey  was  occupied 
in  forming  resolutions  of  reformation.  Im- 
pressed by  these  sentiments  the  Abbe 
reached  his  journey's  end.     He  still  did  not 
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appear  to  be  struck  with  the  culpability 
of  his  conduct  relatively  to  the  lady.     It 
was  late  in  the  evening  when  he  arrived, 
and   the  house  was  consequently  shut  up. 
He   knocked    several    times,    but    in    vain. 
He  then  recollected  a  little  back  door  lead- 
ing to  a  private  stair-case,  by  which  the 
family   often   let  themselves    in.     Wishing 
agreeably  to  surprise  his  friends,  he  hung 
up  his  horse,  and  went  in.     He  eagerly  ran 
up  the  stair-case.     At  the  top  was  a  little 
library  dressing  room,  in  which  the  Dut- 
chess   and    her   father   mostly   sat.     After 
tapping  at  the  door,  and  hearing  no  reply, 
he  softly  opened  it.     The  first  object  that 
struck  his  eyes  was  her  corpse,  stretched  in 
a  coffin.     The  head  was  severed  from   the 
body,  and  placed  at  its  foot  in  a  dish  full  of 
clotted  blood.     The  countenance  was  ghast- 
ly to  look  upon.     The  teeth  were  set,  and 
the  lips  drawn  back,  told,  amidst  the  silence 
of  death,  that  the  last  moments  had  wit- 
nessed an  horrible  conflict   of  body  or  of 
soul.     The  eyes  wide  open  and  glazed  by 
death,  were  immovably  fixed  upon  him  as 
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be  entered  the  room ;  and  the  dreadful 
conviction  shot  across  his  heart,  as  though 
a  voice  had  spoken  it,  "  This  soul  thou  hast 
eternally  lost."* 

His   agony  of  mind    was    indescribable. 


*  Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published, 
I  find  that  the  romantic  part  of  this  story  is  disbelieved 
at  La  Trappe,  and  that  it  is  denied  hi  express  terms  by 
Maupeau,  the  friend  of  M.  de  Ranee.  This  history, 
which  has  obtained  such  general  currency,  was  first 
published  in  the  "Causes  Veritables  de  la  Conversion  de 
l'Abbe  de  la  Trappe,"  in  1685,  Cologne,  by  Daniel  de 
La  Roque  ;  and  was  re-published  in  the  Dictionnaire 
Historique  of  1804,  and  also  in  that  of  1814.  It  is  also 
given  in  a  note  to  "Les  Causes  Celebres  et  Interres- 
santes ;"  published  at  the  Palais,  with  the  name  of  the 
Duchesse  of  Monbazon  at  full  length ;  and  a  sonnet 
purporting  to  have  been  written  on  the  occasion  by  the 
Abbe;  and  it  is  also  mentioned  in  the  "  Pieces  Histori- 
ques  de  la  Trappe."  These  works  are  mentioned  not  by 
way  of  establishing  its  truth,  but  only  as  the  sources  from 
which  it  was  inserted  in  these  pages.  We  are  sure  the 
reader  who  wishes  to  see  at  length  the  evidences  against 
this  popular  story,  will  thank  us  for  referring  him  to 
the  interesting  life  of  the  Abbe  de  la  Trappe,  written 
by  Mr.  Butler,  the  learned  author  of  tiie  « Horae 
Biblicee,"  &c.  &c. 
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In  vain  did  her  friends  attempt  to  sooth  him 
by  relating  her  sudden  death,  and  by  ex- 
plaining the  horrible  circumstance  occa- 
sioned by  a  mistake  in  the  length  of  the 
coffin.  The  words  "  Eternally  lost !  eter- 
nally !  eternally ! "  seemed  perpetually 
sounding  in  his  ears.  For  a  short  time  he 
seemed  almost  frantic.  He  wrung  his  hands, 
and  even  rolled  on  the  floor,  writhing  with 
agony.  O  that  I  could  but  suffer  the  tor- 
ments, even  of  hell  itself,  for  thousands  of 
years,  if  at  last  I  could  but  deliver  her ! — O 
that  I  had  been  faithful  ! — O  that  I  could 
now  but  suffer  for,  or  with  her ! — But  it  is 
past ! — The  time  in  which  I  might  have 
helped  her  is  fatally,  irrevocably  past ! — She 
once  sought  God,  and  I  misled  her  ! — Such 
were  some  of  his  expressions.  They  suffi- 
ciently shew  the  misery  of  his  heart.* 


*  M.  de  Ranee's  grief  indeed  almost  bordered  upon 
mental  disease.  It  has  been  said,  that  he  not  only 
wandered  amidst  remote  forests,  calling  aloud  on  her 
name,  but  it  is  also  confidently  asserted  by  some,  that 
he  had  the  weakness  of  persuading  himself  that  there 
existed  methods  of  evoking  the  dead,    and  that  he 
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To  this  state  of  frantic  despair,  succeeded 
a  black  melancholy.  He  sent  away  all  his 
friends,  and  shut  himself  up  at  his  mansion 
atrVeret;  where  he  would  not  see  a  crea- 
ture. His  whole  soul,  nay,  even  his  bodily 
wants  seemed  wholly  absorbed  by  a  deep 
and  settled  melancholy.  Shut  up  in  a  single 
room,  he  even  forgot  to  eat  and  drink  -,  and 
when  the  servant  reminded  him  it  was  bed- 
time, he  started  as  from  a  deep  reverie,  and 
seemed  unconscious  that  it  was  not  still 
morning.  When  he  was  better,  he  would 
often  wander  in  the  woods,  for  hours  to- 
gether, wholly  regardless  of  the  weather. 
A  faithful  servant,  who  sometimes  followed 
him  by  stealth,  often  watched  him  standing 
for  hours  together  on  one  place,  the  snow 
and  rain  beating  on  his  head ;  whilst  he, 
unconscious  of  it,  was  wholly  absorbed  in 
painful  recollections.  Then  at  the  fall  of  a 
leaf,  or  the   noise  of  the  deer,    he  would 

studied  the  occult  sciences  for  that  purpose.  Finding 
them  chimerical,  he  was  seized  with  despair.  It 
brought  on  an  illness  which  reduced  him  to  the  last 
extremity. 
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awake,  as  from  a  slumber,  and  wringing  his 
hands,  hasten  to  bury  himself  in  a  thicker 
part  of  the  wood,  or  else  throw  himself 
prostrate  with  his  face  in  the  snow,  and 
groan  bitterly. 

Thus  the  winter  wore  away  in  hopeless 
despondency,  or  black  despair.  As  spring 
advanced,  he  appeared  somewhat  better. 
Though  unable  to  resume  any  avocation,  he 
yet  walked  out  oftener,  and  seemed  more 
conscious  of  surrounding  objects. 

On  one  of  the  brightest  days  in  May  he 
was  wandering,  in  his  usual  disconsolate 
manner,  amongst  the  wooded  mountains 
that  skirted  his  estate.  Suddenly  he  came 
to  a  deep  glen,  which  at  length  terminated 
in  a  narrow  valley.  It  was  covered  with 
rich  green  herbage,  and  was  surrounded  on 
all  sides  with  thick  woods.  A  flock  was 
feeding  in  the  bottom,  and  a  clear  brook 
watered  it.  Underneath  the  broad  shade 
of  a  spreading  oak  sat  an  aged  shepherd, 
who  was  attentively  reading  a  book.  His 
crook  and  pipe  were  lying  on  the  bank 
near  him,  and  his  faithful  dog  was  guarding 
his   satchel    at    his    feet.     The   Abbe  was 
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much  struck  by  his  appearance.  His 
locks  were  white  with  age,  yet  a  venerable 
and  cheerful  benignity  appeared  in  his 
countenance.  His  clothes  were  worn  com- 
pletely thread-bare,  and  patched  of  every 
different  colour,  but  they  were  wonderfully 
neat  and  clean.  His  brow  was  furrowed  by 
time;  but  as  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  from  the 
book,  they  seemed  almost  to  beam  with  the 
expression  of  heart-felt  peace  and  inno- 
cency.  Notwithstanding  his  mean  garb, 
the  Abbe  de  Ranee  involuntarily  felt  a  de- 
gree of  respect  and  kindness  for  the  man. 
<«  My  good  friend,"  said  he,  with  a  tone 
of  affectionate  sympathy,  "  you  seem  very 
poor,  and  at  a  very  advanced  age ;  can  I 
render  your  latter  days  more  comfortable  ?" 

The  old  man  looking  at  him  stedfastly, 
but  with  the  greatest  benignity,  replied, 
"  I  humbly  thank  you,  Sir,  for  your  kind- 
ness. Did  I  stand  in  need  of  it,  I  should 
most  gratefully  accept  it ;  but,  blessed  be 
God,  his  mercy  and  goodness  have  left  me 
nothing  even  to  wish." 

"  Nothing  to  wish  !"  replied  M.  de  Ranee 
(who  began  to  suspect  his  shepherd's  gar]) 
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to  be  a  disguise),  "  I  shall  suspect  you  of 
being  a  greater  philosopher  than  any  I 
know !  even  Diogenes  could  not  be  easy, 
unless  Alexander  stood  out  of  his  light. 
Think  again." 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  shepherd  mildly, 
<f  this  little  flock,  which  you  see,  I  love  as 
if  it  were  my  own,  though  it  belongs  to 
another.  God  has  put  it  in  my  master's 
heart  to  shew  me  kindness  more  than  I 
deserve.  I  love  to  sit  here  and  meditate 
on  all  the  goodness  and  mercies  of  God  to 
me  in  this  life  3  and  above  all,  I  love  to 
read  and  meditate  on  his  glorious  promises 
for  that  which  is  to  come.  I  will  assure 
you,  Sir,  that  whilst  I  watch  my  sheep,  I 
receive  many  a  sweet  lesson  of  the  good 
Shepherd's  watchful  care  over  me,  and  all 
of  us.     What  can  I  wish,  Sir,  more?" 

"  But  my  good  man,"  returned  the  Abbe, 
"  did  it  never  come  into  vour  head,  that 
your  master  may  change,  or  your  flock 
may  die.  Should  you  not  like  to  be  inde- 
pendent, instead  of  trusting  to  fortuitous 
circumstances  ?" 
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"  Sir,"  replied  the  shepherd,  "  I  look 
upon  it,  that  I  do  not  depend  on  circum- 
stances; but  on  the  great  and  good  God, 
who  directs  them.  This  it  is  that  makes 
me  happy,  happy  at  heart.  God  in  mercy 
enables  me  to  lie  down,  and  sleep  secure, 
on  the  immutable  strength  of  that  blessed 
word,  e  All  things  shall  work  together  for 
good,  to  them  that  love  God.'  My  reliance 
(being  poor)  is  in  the  love  of  God;  if  I  were 
ever  so  rich,  I  could  not  be  more  secure; 
for  on  what  else  but  on  his  will  can  the 
most  flourishing  prospects  depend  for  their 
stability  ?" 

The  Abbe  felt  some  emotion  at  this 
pointed  observation  ;  he  however  smothered 
it,  and  said,  "  Very  few  have  your  firm- 
ness of  mind." 

"  Sir,"  returned  the  man,  "  you  should 
rather  say,  few  seek  their  strength  from 
God."  Then  steadily  fixing  his  eyes  on  M. 
<le  Ranee,  he  added,  ".  Sir,  it  is  not  firm- 
ness of  mind.  I  know  misfortune,  as  well 
as  others;  and  I  know  too,  that  where 
affliction  comes  close,  no  firmness  of  mind 
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only,  can  or  will  carry  a  man  through. 
However  strong  a  man  may  be,  affliction 
may  be  yet  stronger,  unless  his  strength  be 
in  the  strength  of  God.  Again,  Sir,  it  is  not 
firmness  of  mind.  But  it  is  a  firm  and  heart- 
felt conviction,  founded  on  Scripture,  and 
experience  of  God's  mercy,  in  Christ.  It 
is  faith,  and  that  faith  itself  is  the  gift  of 
God." 

The  man  paused;   then  looking  at  M. 
de  Ranee   with   great  interest,    he  added, 
"  Sir,  your  kindness  calls  for  my  gratitude. 
Permit  me  to  shew  it  in  the  only  way  I  can. 
Then  I  will  add,  that  if  you  do  not  yet 
know  this  gift,  he  calls  you  to  it  as  much 
as  me.     I  see  by  your  countenance,  that 
though  so  young,  you  have  known  sorrow. 
Would  to  God  you   could  read  on  mine, 
that,  though  at  so  advanced  and  infirm  an 
age,  I  enjoy  the  blessing  of  peace.     Yet 
though  you  are  probably  learned,  whilst  I 
am  unlearned,  I  believe  that  the  secret  of 
true  happiness  is  the  same  to  all.     Let  me 
then  shew   my   gratitude,   by  telling  you 
what  the  teaching  of  God,   on  his  word 
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and  providence  have  taught  me.  I  was  not 
always  blessed  with  the  happiness  I  now 
enjoy.  When  I  was  young,  I  had  a  farm 
of  my  own.  I  had  a  wife,  whom  I  dearly 
loved,  and  I  was  blessed  with  sweet  chil- 
dren. Yet  with  all  these  good  things  I  was 
never  happy,  for  I  knew  not  God,  the 
supreme  good.  With  every  temporal  bles- 
sing, I  never  reaped  pure  enjoyment,  for 
my  affections  were  never  in  due  subordina- 
tion. My  eyes  being  turned  to  the  chan- 
nels of  temporal  blessings,  instead  of  to 
God  their  source,  I  was  in  a  continual 
anxiety,  either  to  grasp  more,  or  lest  I 
should  lose  what  I  had  already  got.  God 
had  compassion  upon  me,  and  in  mercy 
sent  misfortune  to  lead  me  to  him.  I  once 
had  a  son,  the  pride  of  my  heart ;  a  daugh- 
ter, and  she  began  to  be  the  friend  and 
comfort  of  her  mother.  Each  was  grown 
up,  and  began  to  yield  us  comfort  beyond 
our  fondest  hopes.  When  each  we  had  suc- 
cessively to  watch  through  a  slow  and  lin- 
gering disease.  Blessed  be  God,  that  taught 
them  to  live  the  life  of  his  saints,  and  gives 
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them  now  as  the  angels  in  heaven,  to  behold 
his  glory  face  to  face.  They  were  taught, 
but  not  of  us ;  it  was  the  work  of  God :  of 
that  God,  whom  as  yet  we  knew  not. 
Their  deaths,  but,  O  !  how  unspeakably 
bitter  did  that  pang  seem,  which  came  in 
mercy  to  call  us  to  God,  and  give  us  spi- 
ritual life  !  Till  we  fainted  under  the  stroke, 
we  did  not  remember  that  our  insensible 
hearts  had  never  yet  been  thankful  for  the 
blessings,  whose  loss  we  were  ready  to  re- 
pine at.  We  can  now  in  mercy  say,  that 
we  know  afflictions  do  not  spring  out  of 
the  dust.  Blessed  be  God,  I  can  now  from 
my  very  heart  thank  him,  for  uniting  me 
to  all  the  ages  of  a  blissful  eternity;  with 
those  dear  and  angelic  spirits  towards  whom 
I  only  thought  of  the  short  intercourse  of 
time.  O  how  short  my  views !  how  long 
his  love  !  Surely  his  mercy,  and  the  fruit  of 
it,  endureth  for  ever.  This  was  our  greatest 
affliction;  besides  this,  I  have,  through  a 
variety  of  accidents,  lost  my  relations  and 
my  possessions,  and  I  now,  in  my  old  age, 
serve  in  the  house  where  I  was  once  master. 
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Yet  I  find  indeed,  that  to  know  the  only 
true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  he  has 
sent,  is  indeed  life  eternal.  A  man's  life 
does  not  consist  in  the  abundance  which 
he  possesses;  but  in  that  peace  which  pas- 
ses all  understanding;  and  which  the  world 
can  neither  give  nor  take  away.  I  desire 
to  live  by  faith,  day  by  day,  and  trust  to 
the  Lord  to  provide  for  the  morrow.  In 
short,  Sir,  I  have  found  by  experience,  that 
every  worldly  gift  without  God  is  empty, 
and  that  God  without  any  worldly  good  is, 
as  of  old,  all-sufficient." 

This  discourse,  which  has,  however,  been 
variously  related,  struck*  M.  de  Ranee  to 
the  very  heart.  It  was  as  a  ray  of  light 
from  above,  and  he  was  not  disobedient  to 
the  heavenly  vision. 

These  circumstances,  together  with  seve- 
ral others,  which  occurred  about  the  same 
period,  were,  I  understand,  the  real  causes 


*  This  discourse  is  not  accurately  related  :  the  sub- 
stratum of  it  is  mentioned  in  various  accounts  of  M. 
de  Ranee. 
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*>f  that  astonishing  revolution  which  took 
place  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  M.  de 
Ranee. 

A  deep  sense  of  the  supreme  majesty 
and  holiness  of  Go<l,  and  of  his  own  utter 
unworthiness,  seemed  at  once  to  rush  upon 
his  mind,  and  to  cover  him  with  terror  and 
confusion.  The  language  of  his  inmost 
soul  was,  "  I  have  heard  of  thee  by  the 
hearing  of  the  ear,  but  now  mine  eye 
seeth  thee;  I  utterly  abhor  myself,  and  re- 
pent in  dust  and  ashes." 

All  the  glorious  perfections  of  God,  and 
his  adorable  nature,  together  with  all  his 
own  enormities,  and  his  own  sinful  nature, 
seemed  gathered  in  battle-array  around  him. 
Like  the  cherubim's  sword,  their  keen  edge 
met  him  on  every  side.  His  heart  was  full 
of  sore  amazement  and  sunk  within  him. 
For  a  season  he  appeared  completely  over- 
whelmed with  the  awful  sense  of  his  sjuilt. 
He  shut  himself  up  for  many  months, 
scarcely  daring  to  taste  any  of  the  temporal 
blessings  around  him.  He  felt  himself  un- 
worthy of  light  or  life.     Immured  in  one 
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darkened  room,  and  scarcely  allowing  him- 
self food  enough  to  support  life,  he  spent 
his  time  in  the  most  rigorous  austerities, 
and  the  most  sanguinary  macerations. 
Hoping,  in  some  measure  to  appease  the 
wrath  of  God,  before  he  dared  to  ask  for 
mercy.  Still  his  despair  continued  una- 
bated. 

In  this  distress  he  wrote  to  M.  d'Alet, 
and  laid  open  his  situation.  He  described 
his  remorse  and  his  despair  in  the  most 
lively  colors. 

M.  d'Alet,  as  a  wise  pastor,  immediate- 
ly pointed  out  to  him  the  crucified  Lamb 
of  God,  who  can  alone  take  away  the  sins 
of  the  world ;  and  who  has  tasted  death 
for  every  man.  He  led  him  to  the  good 
Physician,  who  can  alone  heal  the  sin-sick 
soul,  and  who  has  promised,  though  their 
sins  were  as  scarlet,  to  wash  them  white  as 
wool. 

M.  de  Ranee  did  not  need  much  persua- 
sion. He  had  long  been  weary  and  heavy- 
laden.  With  deep  humility  and  thankful- 
ness,  he  accepted  his  Saviour's  proffered 
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rest.  By  faith  he  laid  hold  on  the  hope 
set  before  him.  He  now  knew  God  as  the 
God  of  love,  as  well  as  of  truth  ;  of  mercy, 
as  well  as  of  holiness.  The  Spirit  of  God 
witnessed  with  his  spirit  that  he  was  the 
son  of  God :  and  he  received  the  spirit 
of  adoption,  enabling  him  to  cry  Abba, 
Father;  and  the  peace  of  God,  in  Christ, 
which  passes  all  understanding,  continually 
kept  his  heart  and  mind. 

Thus  was  M.  de  Ranee  passed  from  dark- 
ness into  God's  marvellous  light ;  from  the 
power  of  Satan,  into  the  kingdom  of  the 
Son  of  God. 

The  new  tree  of  the  planting  of  the 
Lord  was  soon  known  by  corresponding- 
good  fruits. 

Deeply  was  he  humbled  at  the  shameful 
use  he  had  made  of  his  ecclesiastical  reve- 
nues. He  resolved  to  part  with  every  one 
of  them,  and  to  bestow  them  on  the  most 
pious  men  in  France.  All  his  paternal 
estates  he  likewise  determined  to  dispose 
of;  and  to  lay  out  the  money,  as  far  at?  it 
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would  go,  in  charitable  purposes,  that  he 
might,  as  far  as  was  in  his  power,  make 
restitution.  He  accordingly  parted  with 
his  noble  estate  of  Veret,  in  Touraine, 
and  vested  the  money  in  l'Hotel  Dieu, 
and  other  charities.  Veret  was  the  most 
magnificent  estate  in  Touraine,  and  one 
of  the  finest  in  all  France. 

Of  all  his  ecclesiastical  benefices  he  only 
reserved  to  himself  the  single  abbacy  of  La 
Trappe.  Of  this  monastery  he  had  long 
been  the  commendatory  Abbot ;  that  is,  he 
had  long  borne  the  name  of  Abbot,  and 
received  the  emoluments  j  though  only  one 
of  the  secular  clergy,  and  though  the  whole 
direction  was  conducted  by  the  prior. 

At  this  period  he  resolved  no  longer  to 
continue  to  receive  a  stipend  for  an  office 
which  he  did  not  himself  fulfil. 

He  determined  to  enter  himself  amongst 
the  regular  clergy,  to  embrace  the  monas- 
tic life,  and  to  become  the  regular  Abbot 
of  La  Trappe. 

The  monastery  of  La  Trappe  is  of  con- 
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stderable  antiquity ;  it  belongs  to  that 
branch  of  the  Order  of  St.  Bennet,  which 
has  adopted  the  rule  of  Citeaux. 

To  give  some  idea  of  this  celebrated  pe- 
nitential seclusion,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
say  a  few  words  on  the  institution  of  the 
order  which  gave  it  birth. 

St.  Bennet  was  born  in  the  year  480,  in 
the  district  of  Nursia,  in  the  Duchy  of 
Spoletto.  His  father's  name  was  Eutro- 
pius;  his  mother's,  Abundantia.  They 
were  noble  and  pious.  Scarcely  was  he 
born,  when  with  reiterated  prayers  and 
supplications,  they  devoted  him  to  God, 
and  with  tears  and  bended  knees,  implored 
his  peculiar  blessing  on  this  their  only  child. 
In  full  assurance  of  faith,  that  their  prayers 
had  been  heard,  they  gave  him  by  antici- 
pation, the  name  of  Benedictus  (blessed), 
which  his  maturer  years  so  fully  justified. 
He  was  sent  to  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of 
finishing  his  education.  He  was  shocked 
at ithe  corruptions  prevalent  amongst  every 
rank  of  society  ;  and  above  all,  he  was  dis- 
gusted to  see  that  even  youth  were  not  un* 
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iainted  by  dissipation.  Grieved  to  the 
heart,  he  suddenly  took  a  resolution  to  re- 
nounce the  world  he  had  seen  so  beset  with 
snares,  and  to  spend  his  life  in  prayer,  for 
those  who  forgot  to  implore  the  divine  mer- 
cy for  themselves. 

He  secretly  quitted  Rome,  and  retired  to 
a  desert,  named  Sublacci,  about  forty  miles 
from  Rome.  Here  he  concealed  himself  in  a 
dark  and  desolate  cavern  amongst  the  rocks, 
for  three  years.  This  cave  was  situated  in 
the  side  of  a  lofty  mountain.  The  mouth 
overgrown  with  thick  brush-wood,  was  im- 
perceptible, either  from  the  projecting  brows 
of  rock  above,  or  from  the  valley  below, 
and  a  river  which  wound  round  the  base 
oi"  the  mountain,  effectually  precluded  all 
access.  Here  St.  Bennet  passed  his  days 
in  the  most  profound  solitude.  Prayer, 
meditation,  and  study,  divided  his  time. 
His  food  was  the  wild  fruit  of  the  desert ; 
his  refreshment,  the  mountain  streams. 
His  garments  were  the  skins  of  wild  beasts. 
One  friend  alone  knew  of  his  retreat ;  faith- 
ful to  his  trust,  he  never  invaded  his  repose 
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himself,  or  communicated  his  secret  to  an- 
other.    One  day  in  a  month  St.  Romanus 
retired  to  the  summit  of  the  rock  above  the 
hermitage,  and  winding  a  huntsman's  horn, 
gave  notice  to  his  friend  of  his  approach  j 
then,  standing  at  the  edge  of  the  rock,  he 
let  down,  by  a  cord,   a  basket,  containing 
bread,  vegetables,    a  little  wine,  and  also 
some  books.     On  receiving  this  fresh  sup- 
ply, St.  Bennet  regularly  put  up  those  books 
he  had  already  perused,  and  the  basket  was 
drawn  up  again.   Afterwards  the  two  saints 
waving    their   hands  to  each  other,  knelt 
down,  the  one  at  the  entrance  of  his  cell, 
the  other  on  the  mountain,  and  fervently 
poured  out  their  hearts  in  prayer  for  each 
other.     Then  rising,  each  again  waved  a 
farewel,    and    departed     till    the   ensuing 
month.     For  three  years  was   this   secret 
inviolably  kept.     At  the  end  of  the  fourth, 
a  hunting  party,  who  were  pursuing  their 
game  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountains,  dis- 
covered his  retreat  j  St.  Bennet  was  asleep 
when  they  entered  his   cell.     Clad  in  the 
skin   of  a  bear,  they  at  first  took  him  for 
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some  wild  beast  of  the  desert.  On  rising 
and  entering  into  conversation  with  him, 
they  were  much  struck  by  his  sanctity. 
They  implored  his  benediction,  and  spread 
over  the  whole  country  a  report  of  the 
treasure  they  had  discovered.  All  the  in- 
habitants of  the  district  flocked  to  his  cell. 
It  was  said  that  another  John  the  Baptist 
had  arisen  in  the  desert,  and  all  the  people 
came  forth  confessing  their  sins;  even  chil- 
dren seemed  anxious  to  have  a  share  in  his 
prayers,  and  to  participate  in  his  instruc- 
tions. A  surprising  reformation  took  place 
in  the  whole  neighbourhood. 

His  celebrity  grew  more  extensive  every 
day,  and  his  reputation  was  hourly  more 
exalted.  Tradition  relates,  that  at  the  voice 
of  his  prayer  the  elements  became  still,  and 
the  laws  of  nature  were  diverted  from  their 
course ;  and  it  has  been  said,  that  at  his 
venerable  yet  youthful  aspect,  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  desert  would  forget  their 
wonted  ferocity,  and  crouch  down  at  the 
feet  of  a  man,  in  whose  eye  they  beheld 
the  power  of  their  Maker  rested.    Such  tra- 
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ditions  sufficiently  prove  the  esteem  in  which 
St.  Bennet  was  held.     His  converts  were  so 
numerous,  that  he  founded   twelve  monas- 
teries not  far  from  Sublacci ;  for  them  he 
composed  his  celebrated  rule.     After  esta- 
blishing these  religious  houses,  he  left  his 
retreat  and  went  to  Cassini.     This  town  is 
situated  on  the  side  of  a  steep  mountain. 
The  inhabitants  were  at  that  time  idolaters; 
they  were   converted  by  the  preaching  of 
St.  Bennet.      Their  temple,    dedicated   to 
Apollo,  was  soon  converted  into  a  Christian 
church.      He  established   a  monastery  at 
Mount  Cassini,  which   he  himself  superin- 
tended   many   years.      This    monastery    is 
properly    the   mother   of  the    Benedictine 
Order,  which  soon  spread  with  the  name  of 
its  founder  into  every  part  of  Europe. 

Even  Totila,  King  of  the  Goths,  who  was 
passing  through  Campania,  came  to  pay 
him  a  visit.  Benedict  spoke  to  him  as  a 
Christian ;  accustomed  both  in  his  words 
and  actions  to  forget  men,  and  to  see  alone 
Him  who  is  invisible,  he  spread  before 
Totila  all  his  sins,  and  urged  him  to  repent- 
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We  do  not  hear  that  he  was  converted  to 
God;  but  it  is  said,  that  he  was  far  less 
sanguinary  after  this  interview ;  and  that, 
like  Herod,  he  did  many  things.  In  less 
than  a  year  after,  St.  Bennet  died.  He  de- 
parted on  the  21st  of  March,  543,  at  the 
age  of  63. 

Such  was  the  life  of  St.  Benedict,  the 
founder  of  the  celebrated  Benedictine  Order. 
An  order  (which  although  it  did  not  form  a 
rapid  extension  till  the  8th  century)  has 
yet  since  that  time  spread  over  the  whole 
Latin  church,  and  extended  its  numerous 
ramifications  into  the  remotest  corners  of 
the  west.  An  order,  which  has  in  extent 
-.and  celebrity  far  exceeded  every  other, 
which  has  been  equally  useful  by  the  im- 
portant services  it  has  rendered  to  civil 
society  and  to  literature;  and  which  the 
archives  of  the  order  record  to  have  given 
the  church  40  popes,  200  cardinals,  50  pa- 
triarchs, 1,600  archbishops,  4,600  bishops, 
and  3,000  canonized  saints.  So  says  the 
chronicle  of  the  order ;  it  should,  however, 
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be  observed,  that  the  learned  Mabillon 
retrenches  several  of  the  saints  from  the  ca- 
talogue. 

The    four    grand    orders   in    the    Latin 
church,  are,  the  Augustinian,  Dominican, 
Franciscan,   and    Benedictine.      Of  these, 
the  latter  is  by  far  the  most  celebrated.  The 
three  first  of  these  religious  orders  are  Friars: 
the   latter   only   are   monks.      The    Friars 
(fratres  or   brethren)   may  be  termed   so- 
cieties,   formed  of  religious    men ;    whose 
object   is  to  withdraw  from  the  world,  in 
order  to  enjoy  religious  fellowship,  and  reap 
spiritual  instruction  together.     The  Monks 
(monachi  or  solitaries)  may  be  defined,  men 
whose  object  is  to  worship  God  in  solitude, 
apart  from   all  human  society;  men,  who 
whilst  they  reside  in  one  house,  from  the 
necessity  of  providing  mutual  subsistence, 
are  yet  as  much  separated  from  each  other's 
intercourse  as  though  the  antipodes  divided 
them.     The  houses  of  the  first  are  termed 
convents,  those  of  the  latter  monasteries. 
The  first,  as  the  name  imports,  implies  a 
society  of  brethren  coming  together,  whilst 
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the  latter  denotes  a  cluster  of  independent 
and  isolated  recluses. 

St.  Bennet  probably  bore  in  mind  the 
hermits  of  Egypt,  and  the  monks  of  the 
eastern  church,  in  the  institution  of  his 
order.  His  objects  were,  however,  more 
useful ;  and  the  means  he  made  choice  of 
better  adapted  to  human  nature,  and  to  se- 
cure the  benefit  of  civil  society. 

Whilst  the  eighty  thousand  hermits  who 
peopled  the  deserts  of  Egypt,  and  the 
monks  of  Palestine,  consumed  their  lives  in 
fruitless  contemplations ;  the  recluses  of  the 
western  church  were  commanded  not  only 
to  seek  the  salvation  of  their  own  souls,  but 
to  labor  with  their  head  and  hands  for  the 
benefit  of  society.  Seven  hours  every  day- 
are  devoted  to  manual  or  mental  exertion. 
Seven  more  to  religious  services  and  con- 
templation. Four  hours  are  regularly  ap- 
propriated to  religious  studies.  The  six  re- 
maining suffice  for  food  and  sleep.  The 
industry  of  the  Benedictines  soon  proved  a 
source  of  that  opulence  for  which  the  order 
has  been  so  much  censured ;  and  opulence 
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soon  drew  after  it  the  attendant  evils  of 
luxury  and  relaxation.  Yet  amidst  all  its 
abuses,  society  is  on  the  whole,  highly  in- 
debted to  the  institution  of  St.  Bennet. 

Whilst  prostrate  Europe*  was  desolated 
by  the  ravages  of  the  Huns,  the  Goths,  and 
the  Vandals,  the  Benedictine  monasteries 
alone  opened  their  hospitable  doors,  and 
afforded  a  safe  and  venerated  asylum,  amidst 
the  surrounding  horrors  of  barbarism;  nor 
did  their  utility  cease  when  tranquillity  was 
at  length  restored.  During  the  Cimmerian 
darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  the  cloisters  of 
St.  Bennet  were  the  alone  repositories  of 
classic  lore,  and  the  monks  were  the  faith- 
ful and  only  guardians  of  the  literary  trea- 
sures of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  To 
them  we  are  obliged  for  all  the  originals 
or  transcriptions  of  the  works  of  the  an- 
cients ;  and  we  are  indebted  to  them  for  the 
only  histories  extant  of  their  own  times. 
Nor  do  we  alone  owe  them  literary  obliga- 
tions. The  restoration  of  agriculture  ori- 
ginated with  them ;  and  to  their  almost  un- 
assisted labor  Europe  owed  its  culture  during 
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a  lone:  succession  of  barbarous  and  warlike 


•s 


ages. 


Many  flourishing  towns  and  proud  cities 
which  formerly  only  presented  bare  rocks 
or  dark  forests,  are  now  grown  fertile  and 
habitable  by  their  pious  and  laborious 
hands.  Many  of  the  most  luxuriant  pro- 
vinces of  Europe  received  the  first  furrows 
of  the  plough,  accompanied  by  the  hymns 
of  the  Benedictine  fathers  5  and  various  of 
our  most  famed  commercial  marts  were 
retreats  consecrated  by  them  to  prayer  and 
holy  rites. 

The  Benedictine  Order  soon  acquired 
extensive  influence  5  they  were  beloved  for 
their  beneficence,  respected  for  their  learn- 
ing, and  revered  for  their  piety.  In  addi- 
tion too  to  their  influence,  immense  dona- 
tions and  personal  industry  soon  exalted 
them  to  vast  opulence.  The  rule  of  St. 
Bennet,  which,  in  the  fifth  century,  was 
submitted  to  by  the  few  who  were  distin- 
guished for  eminent  sanctity,  was,  in  the 
eighth  century,  resorted  to  by  the  ambi- 
tious, as  the  easiest  rood  to  preferment ;  by 
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the  avaricious  as  the  richest  source  of  emo- 
lument j  and  by  the  negligent  and  indolent, 
as  offering  a  means  of  luxurious  and  sloth- 
ful subsistence. 

In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  the 
declension  had  attained  such  a  pitch,  that, 
whilst  the  order  and  emoluments  of  the  Be- 
nedictines still  remained,  their  salutary  rule 
was  wholly  disregarded.  The  name  and 
riches  alone  distinguished  them  from  the 
world. 

God,  however,  reserves  to  himself  a  people 
in  every  age,  and  his  servants  will  ever 
shew  their  abhorrence  of  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  by  coming  out  from  amongst  it,  and 
being  separate.  Towards  the  middle  and 
end  of  the  eleventh  century,  several  good 
men  were  raised  up,  who  began  to  testify 
against  the  abuses  of  the  religious  ;  and 
who  endeavoured  to  lead  back  the  profes- 
sors of  godliness  through  faith  to  an  holy 
life.  Peter,  the  venerable  abbot  of  Clugni, 
Robert  d'Arbrissel,  the  self-denying  founder 
of  Fontevrauld,  and  Norbert  de  Premontre, 
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were  all  in  their  seasons  preachers  of  righte- 
ousness. 

Amidst  the  constellation  of  eminent  men 
who  arose  at  this  period,  several  lights 
began  to  be  kindled  amongst  the  cloisters 
of  the  Benedictines.  St.  Bruno,  St.  Robert 
de  Molesme,  and  various  other  excellent 
men,  both  in  this  and  succeeding  ages,  wit- 
nessed with  grief  the  declension  of  religion 
in  their  order.  Living  in  remote  countries 
or  ages,  they  had  no  communication  with 
each  other,  but  were  taught  by  God  alone. 
Being  converted  themselves,  each  undertook 
to  use  every  endeavor  to  restore  the  order 
to  its  pristine  purity  j  and  each  added,  as 
circumstances  directed,  many  new  statutes 
and  customs  to  the  original  rule.  Thus 
each  of  these  Gjood  men  became  the  founder 
of  a  secondary  order ;  all  of  which,  whilst 
they  belonged  to  the  rule  of  St.  Bennet,  yet 
differed  in  many  of  their  own  peculiar  and 
subordinate  observances.  By  this  means 
the  grand  Order  of  Benedictines  includes  a 
vast  variety  of  distinct  genera.     Amongst 
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some  of  the  most  celebrated  are  the  Carthu- 
sians, founded  by  St.  Bruno;  the  Camal- 
dules,  the  Carmelites,  the  Celestins,  the 
Monks  of  Grammont,  the  learned  congrega- 
tion of  St.  Maur,  and  the  Order  of  Cisteaux 
or  Cistertians  j  to  which  last  belongs  the 
Convent  of  La  Trappe. 

The  Cistertian   Order   was   founded    in 
1075,  by   St.  Robert,  abbot  of  Molesme, 
in  Burgundy.     Himself  and  twenty-one  of 
his  monks  being  deeply  convinced  of  the 
degeneracy  of  their  order,  resolved,  by  divine 
grace,  to  dedicate   their  hearts  wholly  to 
God;    and   literally  to  follow   the  rule  of 
their   convent,  in  the  strictest  observance 
of  St.  Bennet's  code.     Expelled  on  this  ac- 
count  by   their   nonconforming   brethren, 
they  retired,  with  their  abbot,  to  a  wilder- 
ness called  Citeaux  (anciently  Cisteaux,  Lat, 
Cistercinm) ,  on  account  of  the  aqueducts 
and  reservoirs  in  its  neighbourhood.     Thir, 
desert,  which  is  about  sixteen  miles  from 
Dijon,  presented  nothing  but  a  vast  forest, 
intermixed   by   dreary   commons  j    it   was 
haunted  by  bears,  foxes,  and  wolves,  and 
VOL,  I.  I 
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infested  by  bands  of  assassins.     Here  the 
first  monastery  of  the  Cistertian  Order  arose., 
under  the  auspices  of  Eudo,  the  first  Duke 
of  Burgundy.    In  the  beginning  they  simply 
adhered  to  the  rule  of  St.  Bennet;  it  was* 
not  till  some  years  after,  that  St.  Stephen, 
their  then  abbot,  framed  the  new  statutes 
and  constitutions  of  the  Cistertian  Order. 
An  Englishman  by  birth,  his  high  rank  and 
education  were  concealed  by  the  deepest 
humility  and  the  most  childlike  simplicity; 
weaned  from  the  world,  all  the  articles  of 
the  new  institute  breathed  his  own  spirit 
of  self-denial.    Silence,  poverty,  and  renun- 
ciation of  self,  reigned  in  every  part  of  his 
establishment.     Their  crosses  were  of  un- 
hewn wood,  their  censers  of  copper,  and 
their  lamps  of  iron.     All  the  ornaments  of 
the  church  were  of  coarse  woollen,  and  the 
monastery  itself  resembled  a  collection  of 
miserable  huts.     One  of  their  statutes  was, 
that  they  should  never  receive  any  dona- 
tions but  from  those  whom  they  believed  to 
be  truly   religious.     Their  revenues  were 
consequently    exceedingly    limited.      Re- 
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duced  to  subsist  on  the  labour  of  their  own 
hands,  it  was  long  before  the  ungrateful 
soil  yielded  any  increase  adequate  to  their 
wants.  The  primitive  fathers  of  the  Cis- 
tertian  Institute  often  sat  down  to  a  dinner 
of  parched  acorns  and  beech  nuts;  and 
their  collation  was  wild  sorrel  and  nuts 
which  spontaneously  grew  in  the  forest. 
Thus  the  statutes  of  Cisteaux  as  far  ex- 
ceeded in  austerity  those  of  St.  Bennet,  as 
the  original  Institute  of  St.  Bennet  sur- 
passed that  of  other  religious  houses.  The 
monastery  of  La  Trappe,  was  one  of  the 
most  ancient  abbeys  of  the  Cistertian 
Order.  Scarcely,  however,  had  a  few  cen- 
turies elapsed,  when  the  same  relaxation 
which  had  pervaded  the  Order  of  St.  Ben- 
net, also  spread  its  baneful  influence  over 
that  of  Cisteaux.  Human  nature  is  the 
same  in  every  age,  and  under  every  circum- 
stance. Nor  can  the  propensities  of  the 
fallen  soul  ever  be  arrested  by  any  system 
of  human  regulations,  till  the  heart  itself 
be  thoroughly  renewed  by  an  operation  of 

I  <2 
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divine  power.  Even  the  divine  precepts 
and  rules  of  Scripture  can  only  point  out 
the  road.  The  law  given  by  God  himself, 
is  only  a  lamp  to  our  feet,  and  a  light  to 
our  paths  $  but  the  knowledge  of  Christ, 
and  him  crucified,  by  an  experimental  faith, 
is  alone  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom 
of  God  to  salvation.  What  Christ  has  done 
for  us,  can  alone  draw  us  near  to  God ;  and 
what  he  does  in  us,  can  alone  enable 
us  to  keep  a  conscience  void  of  offence. 
When  the  law  of  God  itself  professes  only 
to  give  the  knowledge  of  sin,  vain  indeed 
must  it  be  for  any  human  regulations  to 
expect  to  work  righteousness.  Thus  the 
monastic  rule,  which  so  many  men  of  true 
piety  have  found  a  valuable  help,  has  proved 
to  others  wholly  nugatory  and  insufficient, 
when  rested  in  for  strength,  or  for  a  ground 
of  acceptance  with  God.  As  no  rule  can 
quicken  the  soul  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins, 
so  no  rule  can  maintain  it  in  spiritual  life. 
God  alone,  can  be  the  means  «f  holding  our 
soul  in  life.     The  same  faith  by  which  the 
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Saviour  is  received  into  the  heart  can  alone 
maintain  him  there,  who  is  indeed  the  re- 
surrection and  the  life. 

The  same  faith  by  which  we  receive 
Christ,  alone  can  enable  us  to  walk  in  him. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Cistertian  Orders 
at  the  period  when  M.  de  Ranee  determined 
to  become  the  regular  abbot  of  the  monas- 
tery of  La  Trappe. 

This  celebrated  abbey  was  one  of  the 
most  ancient  belonging  to  the  Order  of 
Cisteaux.  It  was  established  by  Rotrou3 
the  second  Count  of  Perche,  and  under- 
taken to  accomplish  a  vow  made  whilst  in 
peril  of  shipwreck.  In  commemoration  of 
this  circumstance  the  roof  is  made  in  the 
shape  of  the  bottom  of  a  ship  inverted. 
It  was  founded  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
was  therefore  coeval  with  the  great  St. 
Bernard,  the  first  abbot  of  Clairvaux.  This 
extraordinary  man,  whose  zeal,  whose  piety, 
whose  beauty,  gave  him  such  great  influence 
in  France,  was  celebrated  in  all  Europe 
for  the  prominent  part  he  bore  in  preaching 
the  crusades.    Nor  was  he  less  renowned 
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for  the  multitude  of  miracles  tradition 
ascribes  to  him.  He  was,  indeed,  the  Thau- 
maturgus  of  the  twelfth  century.  Under 
his  auspices  the  monastery  of  La  Trappe 
was  first  founded.*  Many  ages,  however, 
had  elapsed  since  its  first  institution  j  and 
at  the  time  that  M.  de  Ranee  undertook 
its  superintendence,  it  exhibited  a  melan- 
choly and  awful  picture  of  the  general  de- 
clension.    Its  state  was  corrupt  indeed. 

Whilst  M.  de  Ranee  was  projecting  plans 
of  the  strictest  reform,  his  friends  with  one 
voice  dissuaded  him  from  an  undertaking, 
which  they  believed  equally  hopeless  and 
dangerous. 

The  monks  of  La  Trappe  were  not  only 
immersed  in  luxury  and  sloth,  but  they 
were  abandoned  to  the  most  shameful  and 
scandalous  excesses.     Most  of  them  lived 


*  It  was  established  under  the  pontificate  of  Inno- 
cent the  Second,  and  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Seventh, 
in  the  year  1140.  It  was  therefore  built  42  years 
after  the  foundation  of  Cisteaux,  and  25  after  Clair- 
vaux. 
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by  robbery,  and  several  had  committed 
assassinations  on  the  passengers  who  had 
occasion  to  traverse  their  woods.  The 
neighbourhood  shrunk  with  terror  from  the 
approach  of  men,  who  never  went  abroad 
unarmed,  and  whose  excursions  were 
marked  with  bloodshed  and  violence.  The 
banditti  of  La  Trappe,  was  the  appellation 
by  which  they  were  most  generally  dis- 
tinguished. 

Such  were  the  men  amongst  whom  M. 
de  Ranee  resolved  to  fix  his  future  abode. 
Unarmed,  and  unassisted,  but  in  the  panoply 
of  God,  and  by  his  Spirit,  he  went  walone 
amidst  this  company  of  ruffians,  every  one 
of  whom  was  bent  on  his  destruction.  With 
undaunted  boldness,  he  began  by  proposing 
the  strictest  reform,  and  not  counting  his 
life  dear  to  him,  he  described  the  full  extent 
of  his  purpose,  and  left  them  no  choice  but 
obedience  or  expulsion. 

Many  were  the  dangers  M.  de  Ranee 
underwent.  Plans  were  formed  at  various 
times  to  poison  him,  to  waylay  and  assas- 
sinate, and  even  once  one  of  his  monks 
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shot  at  him  ;  but  the  pistol,  though  applied 
close  to  his  head,  flashed  in  the  pan,  and 
missed  fire.  By  the  good  Providence  of 
God  all  these  plans  were  frustrated,  and 
M.  de  Ranee  not  only  brought  his  reform 
to  bear,  but  several  of  his  most  zealous 
persecutors  became  his  most  stedfast  adhe- 
rents. Many  were,  after  a  short  time,  won 
over  by  his  piety,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
striving  in  their  hearts.  The  others  left 
the  monastery.  Of  these,  several  after- 
wards returned  completely  altered  cha- 
racters. The  one  especially  who  shot  at 
M.  de  Ranee  became  eminent  for  distin- 
guished piety  and  learning.  He  was  after- 
wards sub-prior  of  La  Trappe.  This  man 
proved  one  of  M.  de  Ranee's  most  attached 
friends,  and  one  of  his  greatest  comforts. 
He  lived  many  years  a  monument  of  the 
divine  blessing  which  accompanies  forbear- 
ance, even  to  the  vilest  characters,  and 
under  the  greatest  provocations.* 


*  Many  of  those  who   became  most  eminent  for 
piety  in  this  monastery,  were,  originally,  persons  of 
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The  same  ardor  and  vehemence  of  cha- 
racter which  had  distinguished  the  abbot 
of  La  Trappe  in  the  world,  now  character- 
ized him  equally  in  the  cloister.  The  zeal 
of  the  founder  was  visible  in  every  part  of 
his  discipline.  The  astonishing  austerity 
of  this  reform  at  La  Trappe  may  well  make 
nature  recoil.  Yet,  improbable  as  it  may 
appear,  scarcely  was  the  institution  com- 
pleted before  it  became  continualy  crowded 
with  votaries.  Nor  have  tTie  numbers 
ever  diminished,  notwithstanding  the  per- 
petual violence  it  imposes  on  every  human 
feeling. 

The  situation  of  the  monistery  is  well 
adapted  to  M.  de  Ranee's  Mews.     It  ori- 


the  most  extraordinary  profligacy  and  wickedness. 
The  accounts  of  the  lives  of  the  Tnppests  are  most  of 
them  interesting.  It  is  curious  to>bserve  the  steps  by 
which  so  wonderful  a  change  was  ffected.  How  men 
of  like  passions  with  ourselves  cold  ever  feel  it  either 
an  inclination  or  a  duty  to  ente!  upon  a  mode  of  life 
so  alien  to  common  ways  of  hinking  or  feeling. 
Some  of  these  accounts  contaii  passages  truly  edi- 
fying. 
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ginally  received  the  name  of  La  Trappe, 
from  the  intricacy  of  the  road  which  leads 
to  it,  and  the  great  difficulty  of  discovering 
any  access  or  egress. 

This  abbey  is  situated  not  far  from 
Evreux  and  St.  Maurice. 

On  descending  a  hill  near  the  latter  vil- 
lage, the  traveller  suddenly  finds  himself 
at  the  skirts  of  a  dark  forest,  which  extends 
further  thm  the  eye  can  reach,  over  an 
immense  tnct  of  country.  Here  it  becomes 
necessary  to  take  a  guide,  for  the  way  is  so 
exceedingly  ntricate,  that  even  those  best 
acquainted  with  it,  are  in  perpetual  danger 
of  losing  thei:  road. 

The  whole  of  the  way  is  inexpressibly 
dreary.  It  i;  only  diversified  by  a  few 
lone  huts,  or  solitary  dilapidated  chapels. 
Here  and  thereare  seen,  beneath  the  spread- 
ing trees,  a  fev  decaying  crosses  raised  by 
pious  hands.  The  squirrels,  hares,  and 
foxes,  seemed,  indisturbed,  to  possess  the 
whole  domain. 

After  traversing  these  lone  roads  for  some 
hours,  the  trees  b;come  thicker,  and  tangled 
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with  underwood,  and  the  traveller  reaches 
a  thick  wood,  clothing  the  sudden  slope  of 
a  hill.  Here  a  most  romantic  prospect 
opens.  Hills  of  every  variety  of  form  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  eye  on  every  side,  and 
they  are  completely  covered  with  forests, 
offering  the  most  fanciful  variety  of  tint 
and  foliage. 

On  penetrating  the  midst  of  this  thicket, 
a  little  path,  or  rather  track,  is  pointed  out 
by  the  guide,  if  indeed  one  may  call  by 
that  name  a  way  where  no  vestige  of  any 
human  footstep  appears.  A  little  blaze 
here  and  there,  on  particular  trees,  is  the 
only  direction.  Even  this  is  so  faintly 
marked,  that  to  others  but  the  guide  it 
would  be  nearly  imperceptible.  After  pur- 
suing this  path  for  about  three  miles,  through 
a  maze  of  the  most  intricate  turnings  and 
windings,  and  through  every  diversity  of 
rise  and  fall,  the  traveller  again  finds  an 
opening  in  the  trees.  Here  he  discovers 
himself  to  be  on  the  overhanging  brow  of  a 
hill,  the  descent  of  which  is  clothed  with 
wood,  and  so  perpendicular  as  to  appear 
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impracticable,  till  led  by  the  guide  to  a 
zig-zag  path,  concealed  by  the  trees,  and 
hollowed  out  of  the  side  of  the  rock;  it 
appears  impossible  to  advance  a  step, 
without  tumbling  headlong  into  the  valley 
beneath. 

The  prospect  is  truly  awful  and  striking. 
On  all  sides  nothing  is  visible  but  hills, 
rising  one  beyond  another,  and  completely 
covered  with  dark  forests.  These  extend 
in  endless  continuity,  without  the  least  ap- 
parent vestige  of  any  human  footstep  having 
ever  trod  them  before.  An  almost  death- 
like silence  and  stillness  reigns  all  around. 
Directly  under  the  feet,  but  at  a  great  depth, 
is  a  long  and  steep  valley,  so  narrow  and  so 
thickly  wooded,  as  to  be  almost  impervious 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

This  valley  is  interspersed  with  eleven 
lakes.  The  waters  are  completely  stagnant, 
their  hue  is  dark  and  dismal.  These  lakes 
connecting  one  with  another,  in  two  circles, 
form  a  double  moat  about  the  monastery. 
In  the  middle  of  the  day  the  venerable 
abbey  of  La  Trappe  appears  rising  in  the 
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centre.  In  the  morning  and  evening  the 
exhalations  arising  from  the  waters  are  so 
thick,  that  only  its  dark  grey  towers,  above 
the  curling  vapour,  or  the  deep  tone  of  its 
bell,  announces  to  the  traveller  that4ie  has 
reached  his  journey's  end. 

Perhaps  there  is  not  a  situation  in  the 
whole  world  more  calculated  to  inspire 
religious  awe,  than  the  first  view  of  the 
monastery  of  La  Trappe.  The  total  soli- 
tude, the  undisturbed  silence,  and  the  deep 
solemnity  of  the  scene,  is  indescribable.  The 
only  adequate  comparison  of  sensation  I  can 
make,  is  that  excited  by  the  sight  of  death. 

In  descending  the  steep,  through  diffi- 
cult and  intricate  by-paths,  the  traveller 
again  loses  sight  of  the  abbey,  till  he  has 
actually  reached  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 
Then  emerging  from  the  trees,  the  fol- 
lowing inscription,  immediately  before  him, 
appears,  in  stone  work,  above  the  grate  of 
the  convent. 

"  C'est  ici  que  la  mort  et  la  verite 

"  Elevent  leurs  flambeaux  terribles ; 

"  C'est  de  cetle  demetire  au  monde  inaccessible 

rt  Que  l'on  passe  a  Teternite." 
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The  general  scope  of  which  might  be 
thus  rendered : — 

"  Here  truth,  with  death  and  silence  reigns ; 
"  Their  dread  light  shines  within  this  grate  : 
"  Far  from  the  world,  no  change  remains 
"  From  hence  until  the  eternal  state."* 

Such  is  the  external  appearance  of  La 
Trappe.  It  soon  became  the  theatre  of  the 
most  astonishing  reform  which  has  perhaps 
ever  been  witnessed.  I  think  I  said  that 
M.  de  Ranee  at  first  met  with  many  diffi- 
culties from  the  monks,  and  that  they  made 
frequent  attempts  on  his  life.  Four  dif- 
ferent times  he  was  on  the  very  point  of 
being  assassinated.  The  Lord,  however, 
whom  he  served,  preserved  him,  and  de- 

*  The  abbey  of  La  Trappe  is  immediately  sur- 
rounded by  a  venerable  grove  of  aged  oak  trees.  Over 
the  gateway  is  a  statue  of  St.  Bernard.  He  holds  in 
one  hand  a  church,  and  in  the  other  a  spade  :  the  em- 
blems of  devotion  and  labor.  This  door  leads  into  a 
court,  which  opens  into  a  second  enclosure,  full  of  luxu- 
riant fruit  trees.  Around  it  are  granaries,  a  stable,  a 
bakehouse,  mill,  brewhouse,  and  all  other  offices  neces- 
sary to  the  monastery. 
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livered  him  out  of  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
His  power  accompanied  his  servant ;  and  at 
length  he  succeeded,  even  beyond  his  most 
sanguine  expectations.  So  that  the  institu- 
tion may  now  justly  prove  a  wonder  to  all 
succeeding  ages,  though  perhaps  not  to  be 
viewed  as  a  pattern,  by  those  who  have  not 
received  the  same  peculiar  call.  In  con- 
sidering the  contradictions  M.  de  Ranee  at 
first  met  with,  I  often  had  brought  to  my 
mind  that  promise,  that  one  who  fears  the 
Lord,  shall,  in  his  strength,  overcome  a 
thousand  of  his  enemies. 

The  abstinence  practised  by  the  monks 
of  La  Trappe  is  truly  wonderful.  Neither 
meat,  fish,  eggs  or  butter,  are  ever  allowed, 
even  in  cases  of  extreme  sickness.  Vege- 
tables, water,  and  bread,  in  very  limited 
quantity,  is  what  they  mostly  partake  of. 
On  grand  festivals,  a  little  hyssop,  salt  and 
cheese,  are  added  to  the  usual  repast. 
They  only  eat  twice  a  day.  They  have  a 
slender  meal  at  about  ten  in  the  morning, 
and  a  collation  of  two  ounces  of  bread  in 
the  evening.     Both  meals  together  are  not 
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to  exceed  twelve  ounces.     The  same  quan- 
tity of  water  is  likewise  allowed. 

The  same  spirit  of  mortification  is  ob- 
servable in  their  cells.  They  are  very  small, 
and  contain  very  little  furniture.  A  bed,  as 
hard  as  iron,  and  as  knotted  as  a  crabstick; 
one  rug,  a  few  good  books,  and  a  human 
skull,  comprise  the  whole  of  their  in- 
ventory. 

The  bare  floor  would  be  infinitely  prefer- 
able to  the  knotted  straw  rope  of  which 
their  bed  is  composed. 

When  any  one  who  is  ill,  reaches  the  last 
extremity,  he  is  placed  on  a  bed  made  of 
dust  and  ashes  on  the  brick  floor,  to  expire. 

An  unbroken  silence  is  maintained 
throughout  the  whole  monastery,  excepting 
during  one  hour  on  Sunday.  Then  a  con- 
vocation of  the  brethren  is  held,  and  those 
who  feel  inclined,  may  make  a  short  speech 
on  religious  subjects.  No  such  thing  how- 
ever as  conversation,  is  ever  allowed.  With 
respect  to  an}'  intercourse,  each  member  is 
nearly  as  much  insulated,  as  if  he  alone  ex- 
isted in  the  universe.     If  two  of  them  are 
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ever  seen  standing  together,  or  pursuing 
their  daily  work  near  each  other,  even 
though  they  should  observe  the  strictest 
silence,  it  is  considered  as  a  violation  of  the 
rule. 

Perhaps  some  facts  could  scarcely  be 
credited  concerning  them,  which  are  how- 
ever strictly  and  literally  true.  None  but 
the  abbot  and  prior  know  the  name,  age, 
rank,  or  even  the  native  country  of  any  of 
the  different  members  of  the  community. 
Every  one,  at  his  first  entrance,  assumes  a 
new  name.  With  his  former  appellation, 
each  is  supposed  not  only  to  quit  the  world, 
but  to  abjure  every  recollection  and  memo- 
rial of  his  former  self.  No  word  ever  drops 
from  their  lips  which  can  possibly  give  the 
least  clue,  by  which  the  others  can  guess 
who  they  are,  or  where  they  come  from. 
Often  have  persons  of  the  very  same  name, 
family,  and  neighbourhood,  lived  together 
in  the  convent  for  years,  unknown  to  each 
other;  nor  have  they  suspected  their  proxi- 
mity, till  at  the  death  of  the  one,  the  name 
on  the  grave- stone  revealed  the   secret  to 
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the  survivor.  Some  years  ago  a  youth  of 
great  talents  entered  himself  at  La  Trappe. 
His  early  and  deep  piety  edified  the  whole 
society.  After  a  few  years  the  austerities 
he  had  practised  at  so  early  an  age,  under- 
mined his  health.  He  fell  into  a  slow  de- 
cline. One  of  the  monks  was  appointed 
to  attend  him.  He  was  selected  as  having 
himself  left  the  world  at  a  very  early  period. 
The  youth  died.  About  a  year  after  his 
death,  one  of  the  monks  happening  to  go 
rather  earlier  than  usual  into  the  burying 
ground,  their  usual  walking  place  ;  he  saw 
the  monk  who  attended  the  youth  standing 
with  his  arms  folded,  contemplating  his 
tomb.  On  hearing  him,  he  immediately 
fell  back  into  the  walk:  no  more  notice 
was  taken,  the  burying  ground  continued 
the  daily  walking  place,  nor  did  any  other 
symptom  ever  escape.  Ten  years  after,  the 
monk  died.  His  grave-stone  unfolded  the 
secret.  It  was  his  only  son  whom  he  wept, 
and  whom,  though  unknown  to  him,  he 
had  so  diligently  attended. 

Though  the  monks  of  La  Trappe  do  not 
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associate  together,  their  behaviour  to  each 
other  is  marked  with  the  most  attentive 
politeness.  When  one  of  them,  by  any 
chance,  meets  another,  he  always  uncovers 
himself,  and  bows.  At  the  hour  of  repast, 
they  wait  by  turns  at  table.  The  servitors 
always  bow  as  they  present  each  person 
with  any  thing.  Yet  as  they  always  keep 
their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  unless  neces- 
sarily obliged  to  raise  them,  they  in  fact 
scarcely  know  each  other's  faces. 

Their  attention  to  prevent  noise  is  very 
great.  If  any  thing  be  by  chance  spilt  at 
dinner,  or  thrown  down,  the  person  acci- 
dentally doing  it,  quits  his  seat,  and  pro- 
strates himself  on  the  ground,  in  the  middle 
of  the  hall,  till  commanded  by  a  signal  from 
the  abbot  to  rise. 

The  abstraction  of  mind  practised  at  La 
Trappe  is  so  great,  that  some  of  them  have 
even  forgotten  the  day  of  the  week ;  and 
their  thoughts  are  so  exercised  in  holy  me- 
ditations, that,  like  the  Therapeutre  of  old, 
they  have  been  said  often  in  their  sleep  to 
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have   broken   out    in    the   most    beautiful 
prayers  and  thanksgivings. 

One  fact  is  certainly  true,  which  is,  that 
their  abstraction  from  every  worldly  con- 
cern is  so  great,  that  none  but  the  superiors 
know  under  what  king's  reign  even  they  are 
living. 

The  hardships  undergone  by  the  monks 
of  La  Trappe,  appear  almost  insupportable 
to  human  nature. 

They  are  allowed  a  very  small  fire  in  the 
common  hall  in  winter.  But  no  one  is  to 
go  nearer  it  than  his  business  indispensably 
requires  ;  much  less  are  they  permitted,  on 
any  account,  to  sit  down  for  the  purpose  of 
warming  themselves. 

On  grand  festivals  the  brethren  rise  at 
midnight,  otherwise  they  are  not  called  till 
three  quarters  past  one.  At  two  they  meet 
in  the  chapel,  where  they  perform  different 
services,  public  and  private,  till  seven  in 
the  morning.  At  this  hour  they  go  out  to 
labour  in  the  open  air.  Their  work  is  al- 
ways of  the  most  laborious  and  fatiguing 
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kind.  It  is  never  intermitted  winter  or 
summer.  Nor  does  their  rule  admit  of  any 
relaxation  from  the  state  of  the  weather. 

Neither  is  any  change  of  dress  allowed 
them  from  the  variation  of  the  season. 
They  are  never  permitted  either  to  change 
or  take  off  their  thick  woollen  clothes,  either 
by  day  or  night,  summer  or  winter. 

Whether  they  be  frozen  by  the  winter's 
snow,  or  drenched  by  rain,  and  by  the  ex- 
cessive perspiration  they  occasion,  the 
monks  are  not  permitted  to  take  them  off  to 
dry  them  night  nor  day,  till  they  are  so 
completely  worn  out  as  to  be  laid  aside. 

Hence,  probably,  the  numbers  who  die 
from  rheumatic,  and  other  painful  com- 
plaints. 

Persons  on  entering  La  Trappe,  not  only 
renounce  their  worldly  possessions,  but 
they  write  to  take  leave  of  all  their  con- 
nexions, and  immediately  break  off  all  in- 
tercourse with  their  very  nearest  relations. 

When  a  relative  of  any  one  of  the  com- 
munity dies,  information  is  never  given  to 
the  individual  most  immediately  interested, 
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It  is  only  mentioned  publicly  and  in  gene- 
ral terms  thus :  "  A  father,  or  sister,  of 
one  of  our  members  is  departed ;  the 
prayers  of  the  whole  community  are  re- 
quested." 

The  Abbe  de  Ranee  turned  out  a  novice, 
as  not  having  the  spirit  of  the  order,  be- 
cause he  observed  him  in  weeding  put  by 
the  nettles,  to  prevent  being  stung. 

Their  labour  being  over,  they  go  into 
chapel  for  a  short  time,  till  half-past  ten, 
which  is  the  hour  of  repast.  At  a  quarter 
after  eleven  they  read  till  noon.  They  lie 
down  and  rest  from  twelve  till  one,  which 
is  the  hour  of  nones.  Half  an  hour  after 
they  are  summoned  into  the  garden,  where 
they  work  till  three. 

They  then  read  for  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  and  retire  for  one  quarter  to  their 
private  meditations,  by  way  of  preparation 
for  vespers,  which  begin  at  four  and  end  at 
five.  They  next  sup,  generally  on  bread 
and  water,  and  afterwards  retire  to  read  in 
private,  till  half-past  six.  Then  the  public 
reading   begins,    and   lasts   till   seven,  the 
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hour  of  complin.  At  eight  they  leave  the 
chapel,  and  retire  to  rest. 

The  common-hall  where  they  assemble, 
both  in  their  private  and  public  readings,  is 
hung  with  paintings  of  the  most  awful  de- 
scription. 

The  representation  of  a  corpse  ;  the  same 
in  a  state  of  decomposition  $  and  also  as  a 
skeleton;  a  soul  in  purgatory ;  and  another 
writhing  in  the  flames  of  hell,  are  amongst 
those  which  I  particularly  recollect. 

At  La  Trappe  they  have  continued  a 
custom,  which  was  very  prevalent  in  the 
middle  ages.  That  of  placing  little  inscrip- 
tions, or  moralities,  as  they  used  to  be 
called,  over  the  door  of  almost  every  room. 
That  belonging  to  the  eating  hall,  I  thought 
peculiarly  apposite.  "  Melius  est,  ad  ole- 
ra,  cum  charitate  vocari,  quam  ad  vitulum 
saginatum,  cum  odio,"  (Better  is  a  dinner 
of  herbs,  where  love  is,  than  a  stalled  ox 
and  hatred  therewith). 

The  establishment  of  such  a  reform/  in 
opposition  to  the  rooted  purpose  of  every 
individual  monk  against  it,  is  truly  astonish- 
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ing.  Most  of  those  who  were  most  violently 
against  it  were  completely  won  over.  But 
it  is  still  more  surprising  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  austerities  of  La  Trappe,  per- 
haps there  was  never  any  rule  more  zealously 
upheld  by  its  proselytes,  or  which  has  ever 
been  more  numerously  resorted  to. 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  number  of 
deaths  occasioned  by  these  rigorous  auste- 
rities, there  are  seldom  less  than  two  hun- 
dred, and  even  two  hundred  and  fifty  in- 
mates in  this  monastery.  They  do  not, 
however,  all  belong  to  the  regular  clergy. 
The  brethren  may  be  classed  under  three 
different  descriptions  •,  the  monks,  properly 
speaking,  who  are  all  priests,  and  who  wear 
a  white  woollen  dress;  the  lay-brothers, 
who  take  the  same  vows,  and  follow  the 
same  rule,  but  who  act  as  servants  in  trans- 
acting the  temporal  concerns  of  the  abbey. 
They  are  distinguished  by  a  grey  gown 
and  cowl.  The  third  class  are  the  freres 
donnes,  or  brothers  given  for  a  time.  These 
last  are  not  properly  belonging  to  the  order. 
They   are  rather  religious  persons,  whose 
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business  or  connexions  prevent  their  join- 
ing  the  order  absolutely.  But  who  wishing 
to  renew  serious  impressions,  or  to  retire 
from  the  world  for  a  season,  come  and  stay 
for  a  given  time,  during  which  they  are 
subject  to  all  the  rules,  without  wishing  to 
join  the  order  for  life.  Many  persons  on 
their  first  conversion,  or  after  some  peculiar 
dispensation  of  Providence,  come  and  retire 
for  six  months,  or  a  year,  for  the  purposes 
of  meditation  ;  others  only  come  for  two  or 
three  months.  The  freres  donnes  form  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  community  at 
all  times,  though  the  individuals  composing 
them  continually  fluctuate.  They  conform 
to  all  the  rules,  without  adopting  the  mo- 
nastic habit,  only  they  dress  in  grave  co- 
lours, with  broad  hats,  and  flaps  to  their 
coats. 

The  monks  of  La  Trappe  will  not  exhibit 
their  institution  to  those  who  wish  to  see  it 
from  curiosity.  They  are,  however,  truly 
courteous  and  hospitable  to  all  who  wish  to 
visit  them,  from  motives  of  piety.  Nobody 
is  allowed  to  stay  as  a  mere  guest  longer 
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than  three  days.  During  the  limits  of  their 
visit  the  greatest  kindness  and  respect  is 
shewn  them.  Their  visitors  are  treated 
with  nearly  the  same  fare  as  themselves  j 
so  that  notwithstanding  the  kindness  of  the 
good  fathers,  a  stranger  unaccustomed  to 
their  rules,  is  nearly  starved,  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  visit. 

On  the  arrival  of  every  stranger,  the 
monk  who  receives  him,  prostrates  himself 
at  his  feet,  and  makes  a  benedictory  prayer. 
He  is  treated  with  the  greatest  respect,  and 
two  of  the  fathers  are  immediately  appointed 
to  attend  him.  They  are  always  willing  to 
give  every  information  to  strangers,  if  they 
are  careful  to  ask  in  the  proper  places;  but 
there  are  certain  parts  of  the  convent,  where 
they  are  neither  allowed  to  speak  at  all 
themselves,  nor  to  suffer  others  to  do  it. 
Though  they  are  very  ready  to  answer 
questions  in  proper  places,  yet  the  rule  of 
the  order  enjoins,  that  even  to  strangers 
they  shall  not  voluntarily  enter  into  conver- 
sation but  for  the  use  of  edifying.  I  believe 
that  very  few  even  amongst  protestants  have 
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visited  La  Trappe,  without  being  deeply 
struck  with  the  heavenly  countenances  of 
these  recluses,  and  with  the  truly  angelic 
discourse  which  flows  from  their  lips,  as  from 
a  fountain  of  living  water. 

Perhaps  the  most  astonishing  part  of  M. 
de  Ranee's  reform  is,  not  the  mere  intro- 
duction of  a  new  rule,  but  the  total  change, 
which  is  so  soon  visible  in  the  manners,  the 
inclinations,  and  the  very  countenances  of 
his  disciples.  This,  no  doubt,  proves  that 
God  was  of  a  truth  with  him ;  for  this  is  a 
change  his  Spirit  alone  could  have  wrought. 
Few  enter  La  Trappe,  who  do  not  in  a  short 
time  acquire  a  totally  new  countenance  and 
demeanour. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  gravity, 
benignity,  peace,  and  love,  visible  in  most 
of  their  aspects ;  or  the  humility,  and  yet 
self-possessed  politeness  and  attention,  in 
their  manners.  I  remember  when  I  was 
there,  being  most  peculiarly  struck  with 
one  of  them.  I  think  I  never  saw  such 
venerable,  holy  gravity,  and  yet  celestial  joy 
and  love  irradiate  any  human  countenance. 
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I  could  not  take  my  eyes  off  a  countenance 
the  most  angelic  I  ever  beheld,  or  conceiv- 
ed. I  concluded  he  had  been  twenty  or 
thirty  years  an  inmate  of  this  seclusion.  It 
so  happened  that  he  was  next  day  appoint- 
ed our  conductor.  I  asked  his  age ;  what 
was  my  astonishment  at  the  reply,  "  Six 
and  twenty  !"  I  inquired  how  long  he  had 
been  an  inhabitant  of  La  Trappe.  "  As  a 
monk  two  years."  I  then  asked  what  he 
was  before.  "  Do  you  then  forget  me  ?" 
said  he,  smiling.  I  cannot  express  the  sur- 
prise I  felt  at  finding  that  this  venerable 
saint,  apparently  fifty,  was  no  other  than 
a  gay  young  captain  in  the  French  guards, 
whom  I  well  remembered,  five  or  six  years 
before,  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  ele- 
gant and  dissipated  young  men  in  Paris. 

A  visitor  at  La  Trappe  one  day  expres- 
sing some  admiration  at  their  self-denial ; 
the  brethren  laying  their  hands  on  their 
hearts,  with  a  look  of  deep  humiliation,  re- 
plied, "  We  bless  God  that  we  find  him  all 
sufficient,  without  those  things  you  speak 
of.     As  for  our  giving  them  up,  we  can 
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claim  no  merit.  Our  deepest  penances  need 
to  be  repented  of.  We  should  have  been 
here  to  little  purpose,  had  we  not  learnt, 
that  our  polluted  righteousnesses,  our  in- 
sensible penitences,  as  our  blackest  sins,  are 
altogether  unholy  and  unclean.  Through 
the  precious  blood  of  Christ ;  for  his  sake, 
and  through  his  Spirit,  they  can  alone  find 
mercy,  much  more  acceptance,  with  God. 

When  the  monks  of  La  Trappe  are  asked 
why  they  chose  this  seclusion  ?  their  answer 
is  uniform.  "  To  glorify  God,  to  repent 
of  our  sins,  and  to  pray  for  the  unhappy 
world,  which  prays  not  for  itself." 

M.  de  Ranee  having  been  asked,  why  he 
alone  enjoined  so  many  austerities  which 
no  other  religious  order  practises  ?  is  said 
to  have  replied  to  the  following  import.  "  I 
by  no  means  consider  them  as  practices  to 
be  adopted  by  ail,  yet  I  dare  not  aver  they 
might  be  safely  neglected  by  us.  The 
grand  peculiarities  of  the  gospel  are  alone 
essential  to  all  collectively;  yet  no  doubt, 
an  attention  to  our  own  peculiar  call,  is 
equally  essential  to  each   individually.     I 
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can  give  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  or 
rather  can  sit  at  the  feet  of  all  those  who 
have  an  experimental  knowledge  of  what 
Christ  does  for  us  by  his  atonement,  and  in 
us  by  his  Spirit.  Whether  they  be  called 
to  missions,  with  the  Jesuits;  to  acts  of 
mercy,  like  the  order  of  La  Charite ;  to  en- 
lighten the  world,  like  the  congregation  of 
St.  Maur;  to  preach,  like  the  Dominicans; 
to  humiliation,  like  the  Minimi ;  or  to  con- 
templation, like  the  order  of  La  Visitation ; 
I  can  still  honor  the  work  of  my  Lord,  in 
them  all ;  and  recognize  from  my  heart, 
that  there  is  one  body  and  one  spirit,  even 
as  ye  are  called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling ; 
one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God 
and  father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and 
through  all,  and  in  us  all.)  Nevertheless, 
I  must  also  add  with  the  apostle,  there  are 
diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit,  and 
there  are  diversities  of  administrations,  but 
the  same  Lord;  and  there  are  diversities  of 
operations,  but  it  is  the  same  God  which 
worketh  all  in  all.  For  assuredly,  unto 
every  one  of  us  is  given  all  grace,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  measure  of  the  gift  of  Christ :  yet, 
as  we  are  all  called  to  be  living  members 
of  the  church  of  Christ ;  which  is  joined 
and  compacted  by  that  which  every  joint 
supplieth;  no  one  can  safely  neglect  his 
own  peculiar  call. 

"  The  words  which  God  employed  to  ef- 
fect my  conversion,  were  spoken  to  me  by  a 
very  poor  man.  Yet  ever  since  the  change 
I  experienced,  I  have  believed  it  our  call- 
ing, in  particular,  to  shew  the  Christian 
world,  that  as  every  worldly  gift  without 
God  is  empty,  so  God,  without  any  worldly 
good,  is,  as  of  old,  all  sufficient. " 

The  piety  and  patience  of  the  brethren, 
of  La  Trappe  are  truly  astonishing  and  ad- 
mirable. One  of  them,  owing  to  intense 
labor,  had  suffered  from  the  rheumatism,  till 
a  mortification  on  his  back  and  shoulders 
had  actually  taken  place.  Although  a 
wound  had  existed  for  two  years,  yet  not  a 
word  of  complaint  escaped  his  lips ;  nor  did 
he  by  any  gesture  indicate  the  exquisite 
torture  he  endured  from  the  rough  woollen 
garment  he  wore  next  his  skin.  At  length 
the  blood  oozing  through  betrayed  him.    A 
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surgeon  was  sent  for.     On  examination  the 
mortification  had  proceeded  so  far  that  it 
was  impossible  to  save  his  life,  but  by  ac- 
tually   cutting  off    the   flesh   to    the   very 
quick,  so  as  to  lay  his  bones  entirely  bare. 
The  surgeon  pronounced  it  to  be  one  of 
the  most  painful  operations  possible.     He 
desired  the  subject  might  be  tied,  as  no- 
thing else  could  enable  him  to  endure  it.  The 
patient  replied,  with  a  look  of  deep  humility 
and  thankfulness, — "  Of  myself  I  know  I 
could  not  bear  it,   but  God,  I  trust,  will 
enable  me."     The  patient  accordingly  sat 
down  and  the  operation  began.     None  of 
the  assistants  could  refrain  from  tears.     The 
holy  man  did  not,  however,  once  change 
countenance  ;  the  same  peace  and  compo- 
sure sat  upon   his  features.     The  surgeon 
was  perfectly   astonished.     He  told  M.  de 
Ranee  who  was  by,  that  the  torture  which 
the  patient   underwent  was  so  great,  that 
the  effort  he  made  to  refrain  from  groaning, 
was  sufficient  to  kill  him  on  the  spot,  and 
that  he  must  sink  under  it.     M.  de  Ranee 
commanded  him  to  give  way  to  his  feelings. 
The  poor  man  raised  his  eyes  with  a  look 
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of  exquisite  suffering,  but  yet  with  a  be- 
nignant, peaceful  joy,  and  said,  "  That 
through  the  infinite  mercy  of  God,  his  soul 
was  kept  in  perfect  peace.  That  he  never 
had  such  a  view  of  the  goodness  of  God  in 
the  extremity  of  the  Saviour's  sufferings; 
that  he  was  favored  with  such  an  inexpres- 
sible sense  of  the  depth  of  his  love,  that  he 
found  as  much  difficulty  in  refraining  from 
tears  of  joy,  and  songs  of  thanksgiving,  as 
he  thought  he  should  have  found  in  re- 
fraining from  groans  j"  then  with  a  fervent 
voice,  and  clasping  his  hands  together,  he 
added,  "  O !  the  unsearchable  depth  of 
the  riches  of  the  love  of  God  in  Christ." 
So  saying,  he  fell  back  and  expired  ! 

Nor  was  this  spirit  at  all  uncommon  at 
La  Trappe.  I  think  you  would  find  great 
pleasure  and  edification  in  reading  "  Me- 
moires  touchant  la  Vie  et  la  Mort  de  plu- 
sieures  Religieux  de  la  Trappe."  It  is  a 
deeply  pious  work,  published  by  Dorn 
Pierre  le  Nain,  sub-prior  of  La  Trappe ;  in 
which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  lives  and 
blessed  ends  of  many  of  these  truly  excel- 
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lent  men.  He  has  also  published  an  ac- 
count of  M.  de  Ranee,  which  many  prefer 
to  M.  de  Meaupeaux,  and  to  M.  Villefores. 
I  suppose  you  know  that  Dom  Pierre  le 
Nain  is  brother  to  our  friend  the  celebrated 
M.  Tillemont.  Both  were  in  the  school  of 
Chenet.  How  truly  thankful  and  joyful 
should  we  be  in  the  midst  of  our  persecution, 
that  it  has  pleased  God,  so  to  bless  our 
endeavours,  and  to  make  our  little  schools 
the  means  of  producing  such  excellent  and 
valuable  men. 

M.  de  Ranee  does  not  encourage  learn- 
ing in  his  monastery.  Some  persons  think 
he  discourages  it  too  much;  perhaps  it 
arose  from  having  so  long  experienced  the 
effects  of  unsanctified  learning  himself,  that 
made  him  not  sufficiently  appreciate  the 
value  of  that  which  was  sanctified.  His 
controversy  on  the  subject  with  the  ami- 
able and  learned  Mabillon  is  well  known. 
The  congregation  of  St.  Maur  was  at  this 
time  at  the  height  of  its  celebrity  for  its 
deep  erudition.  Distinguished  by  the  la- 
bors  of   Menard,    D'Acherri,    Mabillon, 
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Ruinart,  Germain,  Montfaucon,  Martin, 
Vaisette,  le  Nourri,  Martianay,  Martenne, 
and  Massuet :  its  splendid  and  learned 
editions  of  the  fathers  of  the  Christian 
church,  had  already  spread  its  fame  over 
the  Christian  world.  They  were  at  this  very 
period  engaged  in  some  of  their  most  labo- 
rious and  valuable  works.  These  pious  and 
learned  Benedictines  felt  themselves  there- 
fore called  upon  in  a  peculiar  manner  to 
reply  to  M.  de  Ranee's  work.  They  se- 
lected Father  Mabillon  as  the  fittest  mem- 
ber of  their  body  to  defend  their  cause.  The 
controversy  continued  for  some  time. 
Perhaps  M.  de  Ranee's  replies  shew  that 
even  the  very  best  of  men  too  often  find  it 
difficult  to  distinguish  their  individual  ex- 
perience from  that  universal  observation, 
on  which  alone  general  rules  can  be  justly 
founded. 

Blessed  be  God,  he  has  shewn  us,  by  the 
examples  of  both  these  excellent  societies, 
that  with  him  it  is  neither  learned  nor  un- 
learned, Greek  nor  barbarian,  which  avails 
any  thing,  but  only    a  new    creature,  an 
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heart  renewed  after  his  image  in  righteous-' 
ness  and  true  holiness  j  even  his  grace  in  a 
crucified  Redeemer,  apprehended  by  faith, 
and  working  by  love. 

Whilst  the  holy  but  unlettered  fathers 
of  La  Trappe  exemplified  to  the  world 
that  God  is  all-sufficient,  and  that  the  way 
of  holiness  is  so  plain,  that  even  a  fool 
need  not  err  therein :  the  equally  pious, 
but  more  learned  congregation  of  St.  Maur, 
shew  forth  in  all  the  earth,  that  with  every 
advantage  of  talent  and  science,  it  is  yet 
possible,  by  the  grace  of  God,  so  to  learn 
Christ,  as  with  St.  Paul,  to  count  all  things 
but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

I  believe  I  ought  to  apologize  to  you,  my 
reverend  Mother,  for  this  long  digression 
concerning  M.  de  Ranee ;  but  the  insti- 
tution is  so  unparalleled,  and  has  lately 
excited  so  much  curiosity,  that  I  thought 
you  might  be  interested  in  knowing  the 
steps  which  led  to  its  establishment. 

M.  de  Ranee  is  not  the  only  disciple  of 
M.  d'Alet.     Many   other  persons    equally 
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eminent,  though  not  so  singular,   also  owe 
their  spiritual  birth  to  him  ;  especially  the 
learned  antiquarian  Montfaucon,  of  St.  Maur. 
I  confess,  however,  that  I  was  still  more 
struck  with  the  more  than  paternal  care 
M.  d'Alct  takes  of  his    flock,    than    even 
with  the  luminous  pastoral  instructions  he 
has   addressed  to  celebrated   and   eminent 
men.     The  latter   might  have  been   attri- 
buted to  a   desire  of  having  disciples,  who 
might  establish  his  reputation,  did  not  the 
former  shew,  that  his  chief  care  is  bestowed 
on  those  whom  God  alone  has  given  him. 
He  very  often  says. — "  Souls,  my  brethren, 
are  of  equal  value,  O  !  that  we  were  but 
deeply  persuaded  of  it !  A  poet  in  a  neigh- 
bouring  island   has   said,    that   the   beetle 
which  is  crushed  unheeded,  feels  a  pang  as 
great  as  when  a  giant  dies.     Though  this 
is  more  poetic  than  philosophic  as  it   re- 
spects the  body,  how  true  is  it  in  the  second 
death,  in  the  death  of  the  soul !  There  the 
wretch  who  expires  on  a  dunghill,  or  the 
prince  who  departed  from  a  silken  couch, 
alike   feel   the   relentless   gnawing  of  the 
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worm  that  dieth  not;  and  writhe  in  equal 
torture  on  the  bed  of  flames  that  will  never 
be  quenched  !  An  equal  hell  awaits  sinners 
of  every  rank;  an  equal  Heaven  invites 
every  seeker ;  an  equal  Saviour  died  for 
every  individual  soul.  O  !  let  us  go  to 
Calvary  and  Golgotha,  to  learn  how  very 
precious  is  the  very  least  and  meanest  in 
the  sight  of  Christ  our  Saviour.  Let  us  go 
daily  to  Gethsemane  and  to  the  sepulchre, 
to  learn  how  we  ought  to  love  and  bear  on 
our  hearts  every  soul  of  man  !" 

I  was  astonished  to  find  it  a  literal  fact, 
that  M.  d'Alet  knows  both  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  wants  of  every  single  indivi- 
dual throughout  the  whole  of  his  extensive 
diocese.  This  is  actually  the  case  respect- 
ing even  children  above  ten  years  old  ;  and 
I  am  told,  there  is  not  one,  the  meanest 
shepherd's  boy,  whose  situation  he  does  not 
thoroughly  inquire  into  once  every  year. 
If  any  lads  appear  to  have  good  parts,  he 
places  them  in  seminaries,  which  he  has 
established  in  every  town.  He  keeps  a 
peculiarly  watchful  eye  over  any  that  ap- 
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pear  seriously  disposed,  and  if  they  shew 
talents,  he  places  them  in  the  ministry.    He 
often  watches   over  them   for  years;   nor 
does  he  ever  regard  expense  in  their  educa- 
tion, when  they  seem  likely  to  prove  a  real 
blessing  in  the  church.     Perhaps  it  cannot 
be  said  with  truth  of  many  other  bishops 
besides  M.  d'Alet,  that  he  never  ordained 
any  individual  who  was  not  a  decidedly  re- 
ligious character.     He  often  says,  that  he 
considers  that  bishops  can  have  no  power  to 
ordain,  but  where  they  see  those  fruits,  which 
prove  the  Spirit  of  God  to  have  first  called. 
Nothing  can   exceed  the  pastoral  care, 
which  M.  d'Alet  bestows  on  those  young 
men,  who  are  candidates  for  the  ministry. 
He  requires  of  them  above  all,  a  deep  and 
assiduous  study  of  Scripture.*      He  is  not 
fond  of  encouraging  young  divines  in  philo- 
sophical speculations,  and  controversial  dis- 
cussions.     M.  d'Alet  often  says,    that  he 
wishes  them,  not  merely  to  be  well  versed 
in  the  letter  of  Holy  writ ;  but  to  have  a 


*  Vie  d'Alet,  torn.  i.  p  101,  also  103. 
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knowledge  of  Scripture,  by  the  science  of 
the  heart ;  for  it  is  with  the  heart  only, 
that  man  can  believe  unto  righteousness.* 
"  It  is  not,"  he  observes,  "  in  order  to  obtain 
a  reputation  for  learning,  nor  yet  from  the 
mere  pleasure  of  acquiring  knowledge,  that 
we  should  study ;  but  simply,  and  practically, 
in  order  to  learn  the  science  of  salvation, 
and  to  be  enabled  really  to  serve  our  bre- 
thren. Study  and  prayer  must  be  con- 
ducted in  one  and  the  same  spirit;  and 
they  should  be  constantly  and  inseparably 
united.  Both  require  an  extreme  simplicity 
of  intention,  and  an  humility,  which  may 
content  itself  with  that  degree  of  knowledge 
it  may  please  God  to  bestow :  a  spirit  of 
godly  contentment  and  thankfulness;  not 
stimulated  by  the  desire  of  surpassing  others, 
and  not  feeling  discontent  at  inferiority  to 
them.  Being  fully  persuaded  that  we  shall 
partake  in  their  reward,  if  by  charity  we 
participate  in  the  same  desire  of  doing  good 
which  inspired  them."f 

t  Vie  d'Alet,  torn.  i.  p.  9?  to  105.     f  Ibid.  p.  105 
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"How  many  persons,"  says  M.  d'Alet, 
"  allow  themselves  to  be  deceived  in  the 
choice  of  their  studies,  by  specious  illusions. 
Satisfied  that  their  main  object  is  good,  they 
rush  forward  with  confidence,  and  with 
ardor,  without  perceiving  any  danger ;  and 
it  happens  too  often,  for  want  of  assiduous 
prayer,  that  very  knowledge  which  should 
establish  them  in  piety;  only  inflates  them 
with  pride,  and  stimulates  them  with  self- 
love."* 

We  should  read  comparatively  little ;  but 
meditate  much,  and  pray  much.  That  is 
the  way,  and  the  only  way,  to  become  so- 
lidly grounded.  Rapid  studies  only  glide 
over  the  surface  of  the  mind ;  and  often  in- 
crease ignorance,  by  the  confused  traces 
they  leave.  Only  that  which  is  deeply 
engraven  upon  the  heart  and  mind,  can 
ever  be  ready  for  immediate  use.f 

M.  d'Alet's  information  respecting  the 
female  part  of  his  flock  is  equally  extensive 
and  correct. 

*  Vie  d'Alet,  torn.  i.  pp.  105,  106.     f  Ibid.  p.  107, 
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This  accurate  investigation  is  accom- 
plished by  means  of  numerous  societies, 
which  he  has  instituted,  and  to  which  he 
has  given  the  name  of  Regents  or  teachers. 

One  of  the  female  societies  of  this  de- 
scription I  shall  give  you  an  account  of.  I 
was  introduced  to  the  superior  by  M.  d'Alet, 
and  I  understand,  that,  all  the  others,  both 
male  and  female,  are  formed  on  a  similar 
plan. 

In  the  one  which  I  saw,  all  the  ladies 
were  of  high  birth  and  fortune ;  indeed  it  is 
necessary  they  should  be  persons  of  some 
independence,  because  the  society  is  not 
endowed,  and  has  no  funds  appropriated  to 
its  use,  like  a  convent.  For  though  all  live 
in  one  house,  and  are  boarded  at  a  common 
table,  yet  the  expense  is  furnished  by  each 
one  separately  paying  her  quota.  Hence, 
though  it  so  happened  that  all  those  I  saw 
were  noble,  yet  persons  of  every  rank  are 
equally  accepted,  though  a  competency  is 
indispensable.  Some  of  them,  however,  are 
of  a  very  elevated  rank.  Amongst  them  is 
Madame  de  Pamiers,  widow  of  the  Baron 
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de  Mirepoix,  of  the  house  of  Levi,  of  which 
the  noble  family  of  Ventadour  is  but  the 
younger  branch. 

Good  health,  good  sense,  independent 
circumstances,  conciliating  manners,  and 
deep  piety,  are  essentially  requisite  to  gain 
admittance  into  the  society  of  Regents. 

These  ladies  take  no  vows,  yet  they  live 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  religious  or- 
ders ;  they  only  maintain  the  laws  of  en- 
closure in  their  own  house.  There,  as  in 
nunneries,  no  men  ever  enter  without  an 
absolute  necessity.  They  do  not  wear  a 
monastic  dress ;  yet  they  are  all  clothed  ex- 
actly alike.  They  wear  dark  stuffs  which 
reach  up  close  to  the  throat,  with  long 
sleeves  down  to  the  wrists.  Their  handker- 
chiefs also  come  up  close  to  the  throaty  and 
their  caps,  which  are  very  neat,  cover  the 
whole  of  their  hair,  excepting  a  little  on  the 
forehead,  so  that  they  are  directly  known 
in  the  street,  whether  they  go  out  to  visit 
the  sick  or  to  attend  mass.  Whenever  they 
appear  either  singly  or  together,  they  are 
always  treated   with  the  greatest   respect. 
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Al!  the  passengers  stand  aside  to  let  them 
pass;  and  when  they  go  to  church  the 
crowd  instantly  divides  to  let  them  take  the 
best  seats. 

The  object  of  this  society  is  peculiarly 
that  of  instructing  and  relieving  their  own 
sex;  it  unites  the  offices  of  nursing  the 
sick,  instructing  the  ignorant,  and  giving 
spiritual  help  to  the  distressed.  Two  of 
its  most  important  aims  are,  teaching  do- 
mestic management  to  poor  families,  and 
forming  schools  for  girls.  To  accomplish 
these  ends  each  society  of  Regents  have  a 
large  house  at  Alet,  which  may  be  termed 
its  head-quarters.  Here  the  superior  and 
prioress  always  reside,  and  are  immediately 
under  the  bishop's  inspection.  They  have 
with  them  an  assistant  committee,  chosen 
half-yearly  out  of  the  whole  society.  Here 
all  instructions  are  given  by  the  bishop, 
and  all  orders  are  issued  to  the  rest  of  the 
body ;  all  information  is  received  from  them, 
and  all  their  wants  are  supplied  by  the  su- 
perior and  committee.  In  this  house  is  a 
very  good  library :  it  is  composed  of  every 
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\vork  of  piety  and  valuable  information, 
which  can  possibly  be  useful  either  to  give 
or  lend  to  any  of  their  own  sex,  from  the 
cottage  to  the  palace. 

They  have  also  an  extensive  apothecary's 
shop  and  surgery.  All  the  Regents  receive 
regular  instruction  in  dressing  wounds, 
nursing,  and  in  mixing  and  dispensing  me- 
dicines, from  the  first  professional  men  in 
the  place.  The  upper  story  of  the  house 
consists  of  one  large  magazine,  stored  with 
flannel  clothing,  blankets,  sheets,  and  every 
thing  which  the  poor  and  sick  can  want. 

They  have  also  a  very  neat  little  chapel; 
it  is  only  furnished  with  plain  wooden 
benches  and  straw  hassocks.  They  have  a 
remarkably  sweet-toned  organ,  with  many 
harps  and  lutes.  Most  of  the  ladies  have 
not  only  sweet  voices,  but  are  perfect  mis- 
tresses of  music.  By  this  means  the  playing 
and  singing  is  such,  that  even  the  first 
connoisseurs  might  receive  delight  from  the 
superior  excellency  of  their  performance. 

The  Regents  have  not  separate  cells  like 
nuns,  but  one  exceedingly  large  dormitory. 
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Down  each  side  are  deep  recesses,  wide 
enough  to  contain  a  small  bed,  a  book- 
shelf, a  chair  and  a  table.  In  each  recess 
is  a  window.  At  the  entrance  to  every  one 
is  a  thick  woollen  cloth  curtain,  which  be- 
ing let  down,  leaves  the  individual  in  pri- 
vate ;  and  deadens  the  sound  which  would 
otherwise  be  perceptible  from  so  many 
people. 

The  superior  is  a  woman  of  fine  under- 
standing, great  strength  of  mind,  and  great 
activity.  She  is  highly  respected  by  the 
whole  society;  indeed  the  love,  unity,  and 
perfect  intelligence,  which  reign  amongst 
all  the  members  of  this  little  community  is 
truly  admirable. 

The  establishment  I  have  now  described 
is  at  Alet,  where  I  must  observe  all  the  Re- 
gents spend  about  six  months  in  every  year. 
The  whole  community  reside  together  from 
the  week  before  Passion  week  till  the  middle 
of  September.  This  season  they  devote  to 
prayer,  studying  the  Scriptures,  working  to 
supply  the  stock  of  poor's  clothes ;  nursing 
and  instructing  the  people,  and  attending 
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on  the  lectures  given  them  by  M.  d'Alet; 
in  short,  their  chief  object  in  the  summer 
months  is  to  instruct  themselves,  and  to 
prepare  against  winter. 

Early  in  the  autumn  the  good  bishop  se- 
lects a  large  detachment  of  them,  and 
appoints  the  district  where  they  are  to  labor 
till  the  next  Easter.  Accordingly,  in  Sep- 
tember they  set  out  for  the  country,  where 
they  spend  the  winter;  this  being,  though 
the  least  convenient  to  them,  the  most  fa- 
rorable  season  for  instructing  the  poor.  In 
summer  the  poor  are  obliged  to  labor  in  the 
fields  so  assiduously  that  they  have  but  lit- 
tle time  for  learning.  In  winter  the  case  is 
different.  Their  wants  urge  them  to  im- 
plore the  assistance  of  the  rich,  and  their 
increased  leisure  affords  more  opportunity 
of  profiting  by  their  instructions. 

As  soon  as  the  ladies  reach  the  district 
appointed  for  the  year,  six  of  them  go  to 
the  principal  town,  and  take  possession  of  a 
house,  provided  on  purpose  for  them,  by 
the  bishop ;  the  rest  of  the  detachment  pro- 
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ceed  two  and  two  to  houses  appointed  for 
them,  in  like  manner  in  all  the  villages  im- 
mediately circumjacent. 

In  these  houses  the  ladies  remain  the 
whole  time.  No  man  ever  enters,  nor  do 
they  ever  go  out  but  to  chapel,  and  as  it 
falls  to  the  turn  of  each  to  visit  the  sick  in 
the  town.  A  medicine  closet,  and  clothes 
for  the  poor,  are  immediately  provided, 
and  they  are  themselves  supplied  with  every 
requisite  from  Alet. 

As  soon  as  they  arrive  at  any  town,  they 
immediately  deliver  a  letter  of  recommen- 
dation to  the  principal  clergyman  in  the 
place ;  and  also  an  order  from  the  bishop, 
that  he  should  immediatelv  give  the  whole 
town  notice  of  their  arrival.  Accordingly 
a  printed  paper  is  put  up  in  the  market- 
place, and  in  the  corners  of  the  streets, 
with  an  invitation  to  all  females,  of  every 
age  and  denomination,  to  wait  on  them. 

In  a  hall  appropriated  for  the  purpose, 
they  receive  all  the  women  and  children 
who  choose  to  come,  and  immediately  be- 
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gin  a  regular  and  settled  plan  of  instruc- 
tion, which  fully  occupies  them  from 
morning  till   night. 

The  morning  instruction  is  generally  of 
a  temporal,  and  the  evening  of  a  spiritual 
nature.  One  day  in  the  week  is  devoted 
to  teach  the  young  women  to  cut  out 
clothes  to  advantage,  cheap  cookery,  and 
many  things  of  the  like  nature.  Every 
other  day  a  school  is  held  for  the  girls. 
They  are  instructed  in  reading,  writing, 
working,  and  accounts.  Part  of  every  day 
is  devoted  to  religious  reading  and  cateche- 
tical instruction.  It  is  expected  that  no 
book  shall  be  read,  nor  any  catechism  used, 
■which  has  not  been  prescribed  by  the  bi- 
shop. The  ladies  are,  however,  expected 
to  use  their  own  discretion  in  commenting 
and  applying  their  instructions  to  existing 
circumstances.  At  these  meetings  all  of 
their  own  sex  are  invited  to  be  present; 
there  are,  however,  other  meetings,  which 
are  more  particularly  designed  for  those 
who  have  made  farther  advances;  or  who 
have  manifested  a  disposition  decidedly  se» 
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rious.  In  these  they  have  readings  of  a 
more  spiritual  nature,  to  which  they  add 
exhortation,  and  a  little  free  spiritual  con- 
versation, in  which  each  person,  who  is 
inclined,  relates  her  experience,  or  asks 
advice.  Besides  this,  the  Regents  have  once 
a  fortnight  private  conversation  with  every 
individual  who  attends  them.  So  that  there 
is  not  a  single  person  with  whose  state  of 
mind  they  are  unacquainted. 

Once  a  month  they  all  assemble  from 
the  neighbouring  villages  in  their  house  in  • 
town.  Here  they  give  an  account  of  their 
mutual  labors,  state  their  difficulties,  en- 
courage each  other,  arrange  their  plans 
for  the  ensuing  month,  and  draw  up  a 
statement  of  their  progress,  and  a  catalogue 
of  their  wants,  which  is  sent  to  the  supe- 
rior and  committee  at  Alet;  and  is  by 
them  transmitted  to  the  bishop.  In  this 
account  every  individual  is  mentioned,  and 
it  is  by  this  means  M.d'Alet  acquires  so 
extensive  an  acquaintance  with  his  dio- 
cese. 

After  the  Regents  have  been  two  or  three 
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months  in  a  place,  and  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  people,  they  make  choice  of  some 
of  the  most  pious  and  intelligent,  whom 
they  take  into  their  house,  and  to  whom 
they  give  instructions,  to  qualify  them  to 
conduct  every  thing  on  the  same  plan, 
after  their  departure.  They  also  select 
some  of  the  most  pious  ladies  to  take  the 
superintendence  of  the  whole.  Thus  little 
schools  and  religious  societies  are  formed 
all  over  the  diocese.  They  also  instruct  in 
mixing  medicines,  attending  the  sick,  &c. 
By  this  regular  system  stability  has  been 
given  to  their  institution.  Wherever  they 
have  once  obtained  footing,  not  only  a 
total,  but  a  permanent  reform,  has  mostly 
succeeded  their  labors. 

It  is  astonishing  how  much  the  Regents 
are  beloved  and  respected.  If  they  are 
seen  in  the  streets,  each  one  in  passing  is 
sure  to  pull  off  his  hat  and  stand  aside. 
Not  seldom  have  I  seen  the  roughest  boors 
bless  them  with  tears  in  their  eyes.  Even 
the  little  children  are  delighted  with  their 
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winning,   affectionate,    and  cheerful   man- 
ners. 

"  We  had  the  Regents  last  year !"  is  a 
sentence  often  pronounced  with  great  ex- 
ultation in  the  diocese  of  Alet.  I  have 
often  seen  the  words, — "  The  Regents  are 
come  !"  diffuse  the  same  joy  over  a  whole 
village,  as  though  it  had  been  a  public  fes- 
tival. 

The  labors  of  these  ladies  are  by  no 
means  solely  confined  to  the  poor ;  those 
amongst  the  rich  and  noble,  who  want 
their  advice,  are  perfectly  at  liberty  to  ask 
it,  whilst  ihev  reside  in  their  district. 

It  has  nevertheless  been  found  necessary 
to  make  strict,  or  rather  inviolable  rules. 
Otherwise  the  accumulating  multiplicity 
of  acquaintance  would  subject  them  to  a 
degree  of  intrusion,  which  would  effectual- 
ly defeat  the  object  of  their  labors. 

The  established  rules  are  therefore  never 
departed  from.  Whilst  the  Regents  wholly 
devote  themselves  to  their  own  district,  and 
receive  every  one  there  who  chooses  it; 
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they,  at  the  same  time,  never  allow,  on  any 
pretext  whatever,  of  any  correspondence, 
either  by  letter  or  visits,  with  any  indivi- 
duals whose  quarter  they  have  left. 

Should  any  letter  be  sent,  a  short  but 
polite  answer  from  the  superior  states  their 
rule  and  the  reason  for  it;  and  the  writer 
is  referred  to  the  established  superinten- 
dence of  the  district.  Nor  is  any  inter- 
course resumed,  till  in  the  course  of  their 
rounds  they  again  return  to  the  same 
place. 

With  the  superintendents  and  the  ladies' 
committees  they  keep  up  a  constant  com- 
munication. The  bishop  also  takes  care 
that  they  shall  be  regularly  inspected  by 
the  minister  of  the  place. 

On  the  Regents'  return  to  Alet  in  spring, 
they  render  an  account  of  all  they  have 
done;  they  are  peculiarly  careful  to  mark 
all  the  errors  and  mistakes  they  have  fallen 
into,  and  appoint  solemn  seasons  of  retire- 
ment, fasting  and  prayer,  to  implore  the 
divine  forgiveness. 

It  is  astonishing  how  great  a  blessing  has 
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accompanied  the  works  of  these  truly  de- 
voted women.  Their  footsteps  throughout 
the  diocese  may  be  almost  traced  by  the 
reformation  visible.  Perhaps  few  since  the 
clays  of  the  apostles,  have  better  fulfilled 
the  object  they  have  in  view,  a  conformity, 
through  a  loving  faith,  to  both  the  active 
and  contemplative  life  of  Christ. 

A  gentleman  on  a  visit  at  Alet,  being 
much  surprised  at  the  great  reform  he  wit- 
nessed, said  one  day  to  the  superior, — 
"  All  your  sisters  must  be  persons  of  very 
extraordinary  talents."  "God  forbid  we 
should  think  so,"  replied  she  ;  Cf  or  that  we 
should  suffer  you  to  remain  in  such  a  delu- 
sion. We  do  not  generally  find  those  of 
the  greatest  talents  the  most  useful.  Those 
sisters  amongst  us  have  been  most  eminently 
blessed,  who  have  had  the  deepest  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  their  own  unworthi- 
ness,  and  of  Christ's  fulness,  we  find  that 
Christ  is  our  all  in  all,  and  that  we  are  no- 
thing. All  depends  on  looking  at  him  con- 
tinually with  a  lively,  loving  faith.  My 
sisters  are  so  destitute  of  every  good  thing, 
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that  they  are  moment  by  moment  com- 
pelled to  go  to  him,  and  to  draw  out  of  his 
fulness.  From  him  who  never  spake  as 
man  spake,  do  we  seek  a  mouth  and  utter- 
ance ;  from  him  who  is  a  Wonderful  Coun- 
sellor, and  who  is  made  unto  us  wisdom, 
do  we  ask  spiritual  wisdom.  On  him  that 
is  strong,  do  we  wait  to  renew  our  strength ; 
and  from  the  Lamb,  without  blemish,  and 
without  spot,  who  bore  our  iniquities,  and 
who  was  slain  for  us,  from  him  alone,  do 
we  seek  true  love  and  patience.  He  only 
is  our  strength ;  nor  is  he  only  so,  but  also 
our  Redeemer  likewise.  Whilst  we  desire 
every  moment  to  rely  on  his  strength,  we 
also  feel  every  moment  the  necessity  of 
fresh  forgiveness  through  his  precious 
blood." 

A  gentleman  at  M.  d'Alet's,  who  was 
much  pleased  with  their  union  of  activity 
and  recollection,  used  often  to  smile,  and 
call  them,  <c  Sisters  of  the  Order  of  Martha 
and  Mary."  One  of  them  replied,  "  We 
do  indeed  desire  to  serve  our  Lord  with 
cheerful  Martha's  busy  hands,  and  to  sit  at 
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his  feet  with  .Mary's  loving  heart:  yet  as 
our  Lord  himself  was  the  source  of  both 
Martha's  industry  and  Mary's  humiliation, 
if  you  will  call  us  any  thing,  we  had  rather 
it  were  sisters  of  the  order  of  the  love  of 
Christ." 

The  Bishop  of  Alet  has  formed  very  si- 
milar institutions  amongst  the  men  ;  never- 
theless, as  he  must  himself  be  accountable 
for  his  charge,  he  does  not  blindly  trust  the 
report  of  any  persons,  however  excellent. 

He  has  divided  his  diocese  into  ten  dis- 
tricts. Though  now  upwards  of  seventy, 
he  always  resides  one  month  in  the  year  in 
each.  So  that  he  is  every  year  three 
months  at  Alet,  and  nine  months  in  making 
the  tour  of  his  diocese.  During  these  pas- 
toral visits,  his  labor  is  almost  incredible. 
He  sees  and  speaks  to  every  single  indivi- 
dual himself.  He  also  lays  down  a  plan  of 
instruction  for  the  ecclesiastic  of  the  place 
till  next  year. 

The  difficulties  through  which  M.  d'AIet 
is  carried  in  these  visits,  are  fresh  proofs  of 
the  unspeakable  love  of  our  Saviour;  of  his 
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pity  to  the  poor  of  his  flock,  and  of  his 
faithfulness  to  those  who  put  their  trust  in 
him,  and  who  have  been  sent  forth  by  his 
Spirit  to  preach  his  dying  love  and  quick- 
ening power  to  poor  ignorant  sinners. 

The  diocese  of  M.  d'Alet  is  situated  near 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  Whoever  has 
seen  the  dreadful  passes  in  these  mountains, 
will  be  immediately  convinced  that  grace 
and  not  nature  could  alone  induce  an  aged 
man,  of  above  seventy,  to  tempt  them 
every  month.  Some  of  the  places  have  no 
road,  but  a  path  scooped  out  of  the  rock; 
in  others  the  footing  is  washed  away  by 
torrents,  and  only  a  few  loose  stones  re- 
main. Over  these  tremendous  passes  the 
litter  of  M.  d'Alet  is  constantly  seen  to 
traverse.  Frequently  the  road  is  too  nar- 
row for  its  width,  and  it  is  seen  overhanging 
precipices  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  perpendi- 
cular depth ;  in  which  one  false  step  of 
either  mule  must  have  infallibly  precipi- 
tated him. 

On  such  occasions  it  is  .delightful  to  see 
the  people's  love  for  their  aged  pastor;  the 
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young  shepherds  beneath  falling  on  their 
knees  in  prayer  for  his  preservation,  whilst 
the  hoary  headed  ones,  whose  faith  is 
stronger,  seem  to  chide  their  doubts,  ex- 
claiming, "  God  is  with  him  !  his  footsteps 
shall  not  slide." 

Notwithstanding  M.  d'Alet's  deep  piety, 
he  frequently  invites  to  his  house  promising 
young  men  of  less  decided  characters,  in 
hopes  of  gaining  them  over.  His  cheerful 
and  pious  conversation  has  often  been  the 
means  of  their  conversion.  How  far  that 
may  ever  be  the  case  with  our  friend,  the 
Abbe  Gagliani,  who  is  at  present  here,  I 
will  not  venture  to  say.  He  was  always 
rather  inclined  to  be  self-opinionated,  and 
fond  of  novelties  in  religion,  from  the  un- 
happy effects  of  unsanctified  learning;  but 
lately  the  young  man's  head  seems  com- 
pletely turned  by  the  good  success  of  one 
of  his  sallies,  which  I  could  wish  his  holi- 
ness had  rather  repressed  than  encouraged. 
You  know  Gagliani's  learning,  and  espe- 
cially his  mineralogical  talents.  His  holi- 
ness, who  is  a  great  patron  of  science,  gave 
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him  a  commission  to  examine  the  fossil 
productions  of  Vesuvius,  and  send  him 
specimens.  Gagliani,  who  delights  in  these 
researches,  but  who  would  have  been  too 
poor  to  have  undertaken  the  tour  for  his 
own  amusement,  was  glad  enough  of  the 
commission.  He  soon  formed  a  most  beau- 
tiful and  rare  collection ;  and  arranging  it 
in  the  most  elegant  and  scientific  order,  he 
sent  it  to  the  pope  with  a  note.  The  pre- 
late, on  opening  the  seal,  only  found  this 
line, — "  Die  ut  lapides  isti  panes  fiant," 
("  Command  that  these  stones  be  made 
bread.")  The  pope,  who  is  a  great  lover 
of  wit,  notwithstanding  his  piety,  imme- 
diately enclosed  an  order  for  a  very  consi- 
derable pension  in  return,  with  a  note, 
which  in  allusion  to  Gagliani's  suspected 
heresy,  is  as  follows :  "  The  pope  is 
rejoiced  that  the  Abbe  Gagliani  seems 
at  length  convinced  that  to  the  successors 
of  St.  Peter  belongs  the  exclusive  prero- 
gative of  seizing  the  true  spirit  of  Scrip- 
ture. His  holiness  never  gave  any  expla- 
nation with  greater  pleasure,  since  he  is 
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fully  convinced  that  the  interpretation  here- 
with sent  will  perfectly  satisfy  the  Abbe 
Gtegliani's  remaining  doubts  as  to  his  infal- 
libility." 

M.  d'AIet  looked  rather  grave  when  he 
heard  this  anecdote,  and  said, — "  I  could 
be  well  satisfied  if  we  had  a  pontiff  of  less 
wit,  and  more  reverence  for  God's  revealed 
word." 

Notwithstanding  M.  d'Alet's  extreme 
age,  he  is  equally  remarkable  for  his  hu- 
mility, attentive  politeness,  and  an  amiable 
temper. 

There  are  several  hamlets  belonging  to. 
the  village  of  Alet,  which  are  both  remote 
and  difficult  of  access.  A  poor  woman  who 
was  exceedingly  ill,  desired  her  husband  to 
go  to  the  curate,  and  request  him  to  come 
and  to  administer  the  sacrament  imme- 
diately. It  was  very  late  in  the  evening, 
and  quite  dark.  As  the  roads  were  besides 
covered  with  snow,  and  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous, the  curate  did  not  like  to  go  at 
such  an  hour.  "  My  good  friend,"  said 
he,  "  perhaps  your  wife  may  not  be  so  ill 
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as  you  imagine.  You  see  the  weather; 
besides  at  this  late  hour  consider  the  immi- 
nent danger  of  falling  over  the  precipices. 
I  will  wait  on  your  wife  early  to-morrow, 
but  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  night. 

The  poor  man,  almost  in  despair,  ran  to 
the  episcopal  palace,  and  stated  his  case. 
M.  d'Alet  was  gone  to  bed.  He,  however, 
immediately  rose.  On  looking  out  of  the 
window,  and  seeing  that  the  weather  was 
really  bad,  he  ordered  the  torches  to  be 
lighted,  and  prepared  to  go  himself.  The 
grand  vicar,  astonished,  asked  if  he  had  not 
better  order  the  curate  to  go,  and  do  what 
was  in  fact  his  duty.  "  No,"  said  the  Bi- 
shop, "  not  for  this  once;  a  Bishop,  a 
Christian  overseer  at  the  head  of  his  flock, 
like  Caesar  at  the  head  of  his  legions, 
should,  if  he  mean  to  succeed,  oftener  say 
venite  (come)  than  ite  (go). 

The  Bishop  possesses  a  very  happy  way 
of  explaining  himself  in  a  few  words. 

A  person  who  had  long  practised  many 
austerities,  without  finding  any  comfort  or 
change   of    heart,    was  once  complaining 
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to  the  bishop,  "  Alas  1"  said  he,  "  self-will 
and  self-righteousness  follow  me  every- 
where ;  only  tell  me  when  you  think  I 
shall  learn  to  leave  self.  Will  it  be  in  dis- 
cipline, in  study,  in  prayer,  or  in  good 
works  ?"  "  I  think,"  replied  the  prelate, 
"  that  the  place  where  you  will  lose  self, 
will  be  that  where  you  find  your  Saviour." 
Another  person  pleading  in  behalf  of  unit- 
ing worldly  acquaintance  witli  religious 
profession,  said,  "  Believers  are  called  to 
be  the  salt  of  the  earth."  "  Yes,"  said  M. 
d'Alet,  cc  and  yet  if  salt  be  cast  into  the 
ocean  from  which  it  was  originally  drawn, 
it  will  melt  away  and  vanish  entirely." 

A  person  once  excusing  his  non-attend- 
ance at  public  worship,  by  pleading  the 
disagreeable  appearance  and  manner  of  the 
minister,  "  Let  us  look  more  at  our  Saviour, 
and  less  at  the  instruments,"  said  M.  d'Alet : 
"  Elijah  was  as  well  nourished,  when  the 
bread  from  heaven  was  brought  by  a  raven, 
as  Ishmael,  when  the  spring  of  water  was 
revealed  to  him  by  an  angel.  Whether 
then  we  are  fed  immediately  from  God,  as 
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the  Israelites,  with  manna  in  the  wilder- 
ness, or  by  the  glorious  instrumentality  of 
those  who  may  seem  to  us  as  angels,  or  by 
the  base  one  of  those  who  seem  to  us  con- 
temptible, let  us  be  content  and  thankful, 
if  they  are  but  appointed  of  God,  and  if  it 
be  the  bread  and  water  of  life  they  bring." 
M.  d'Alet's  own  manners  are  uncom- 
monly sweet  and  prepossessing,  and  he 
strongly  recommends  Christian  politeness 
to  others ;  as  a  constant  exercise  of  love, 
patience,  humility,  and  self-denial.  I  be- 
lieve he  looks  as  constantly  to  Christ  in 
little  things,  as  in  great.  Nevertheless,  no- 
body bears  with  greater  kindness  the  entire 
want  of  these  things  in  others;  or  is  more 
united  in  heart  to  them  where  they  are  so 
with  Christ.  "  My  dear  friends,"  says  he 
to  his  flock,  "  never  forget  it  is  your  glorious 
privilege  to  be  a  chosen  generation ;  an 
holy  nation;  a  peculiar  people;  and  a  royal 
priesthood.  Let  us  then  resemble  the  high- 
priest,  who  when  he  was  anointed  with  that 
sacred  unction ;  let  the  oil  run  down  to  the 
very  hems  and  fringes  of  his  garment,  that 
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even  the  smallest  parts  might  shed  the  fra- 
grant perfume  of  the  sanctuary.  Neverthe- 
less, do  not  cultivate  a  fastidious  delicacy 
towards  others,  in  making  requisitions  you 
find  it  so  hard  to  comply  with  yourselves. 
Be  content,  if,  by  a  living  faith,  they  cleave 
in  sincerity  to  Christ  our  Saviour;  even  if 
their  manners  are  sometimes  rough  and  un- 
polished. Remember,  though  their  hands 
be  those  of  Esau,  you  will  find  their  voices 
and  their  hearts  are  still  belonging  to  Jacob. 

I  think  I  have  never  been  so  fully  con- 
vinced, as  since  my  visit  here,  that  Christ 
does,  indeed,  enable  his  disciples  to  become 
the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  to  season  whatso- 
ever they  come  near. 

All  M.  d'Alet's  household  appear  to  par- 
take in  different  degrees  of  the  same  spirit. 
The  ecclesiastics  who  reside  with  him,  are 
all  men  of  genuine  piety.  Some  of  them 
possess  deep  learning.  These  chiefly  assist 
the  bishop,  in  drawing  up  instructions  for 
his  diocese.  Others  are  men  of  equal  ex- 
cellence, but  whose  talents  rather  fit  them 
for  the  executive  part  of  the  business. 
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Even  the  very  servants  breathe  the  same 
spirit.  They  might  all  be  taken  by  their 
appearance,  to  be  members  of  some  reli- 
gious community.  Their  recollection,  si- 
lence, humility,  obedience,  and  exactness, 
is  truly  edifying.  The  porter  is  esteemed 
a  real  saint.  I  have  often  conversed  with 
him  with  much  profit.  It  is  astonishing 
how  much  a  fervent  faith,  not  only  inspires 
good  affections  in  the  heart,  but  likewise 
enlightens  and  strengthens  the  natural  judg- 
ment. It  seems  impossible  to  receive  the 
centre  of  all  truths,  without,  in  some  mea- 
sure, participating  in  the  rays  which  emanate 
therefrom.  All  the  servants  perform  their 
business  with  wonderful  attention. 

It  is  striking,  to  see  the  contrast  between 
the  hair-cloth  and  penitential  shirt  some  of 
them  wear,  and  the  spirit  of  prayer  and 
praise  in  which  they  live. 

Such  is  the  house  of  the  Bishop  of  Alet. 
Such  is  that  excellent  man,  whom  the  great 
of  this  world  have  treated  as  the  very  off- 
scouring  of  the  earth,  and  that  because  he 
refused  to  sign  an  iniquitous  formulary  of 
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persecution.  A  formulary  which  denounces 
banishment,  imprisonment,  and  death, 
against  the  true  servants  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  A  formulary,  which  whilst  it  has 
been  the  means  of  bestowing  the  crown  of 
martyrdom  on  some,  has  been  a  stumbling- 
block  to  thousands. 

M.  d'Alet,  M.  de  Pamiers  d'Angers  and 
de  Beauvais  and  your  honored  house  at  Port 
Royal,  alike  suffer  in  one  common  cause, 
the  pretended  imputation  of  Jansenism. 

Well  may  you  rejoice  at  being  favored  to 
suffer  in  the  Lord's  cause,  and  that,  in  com- 
pany with  the  most  excellent  of  the  earth. 
For  of  such  assuredly  are  these  great  men. 

The  Bishop  of  Bellay  paid  a  visit  to  M. 
d'Alet  some  years  ago.  I  felt  great  curio- 
sity to  hear  of  a  man,  so  long  esteemed  the 
luminary  of  France  for  erudition,  and  her 
example  for  piety.*     Above  all,  I  longed 


*  The  Bishop  of  Bellay  was  both  a  saint  and  a  wit. 
A  pattern  of  a  holy  and  a  self-denying  life  himself ;  he 
severely  chastized  the  abuses  prevalent  among  some  of 
the  religious.     He  was  once  called  upon  to  preach  a 
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to  know  something  of  a  man,  who  for  so 
many  years,  was  the  intimate  friend  of  St* 
Francis  de  Sales.  This  excellent  prelate 
was  never  received  into  favor,  since  his  dis- 
grace by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  above  twenty- 
seven  years  ago,  for  refusing  to  conceal  the 
disorderly  conduct  of  the  religious  orders. 
This  ambitious  and  unprincipled  minister, 
felt  it  an  object  to  retain  his  influence  over 
them.  Threats  and  promises  were  lavished 
in  vain,  to  induce  the  bishop  to  withdraw 
his  accusations.  M.  de  Bellay  steadily  re- 
fused. "  Sir/'  said  Richelieu,  "  had  you 
not  refused  me  this,  I  could  have  canonized 
you."  "  Would  to  God,  you  had,"  replied 
the  pious,  but  acute  prelate ;  "  we  should 
then  each  be  possessing  our  supreme  desire ! 


sermon,  in  order  to  raise  a  subscription  for  the  portion 
required  of  a  young  lady  by  a  rich  convent,  into  which 
she  was  about  to  enter.  He  accordingly  preached  a 
most  eloquent  discourse ;  which  he  concluded  in  the 
following  words  : — "  In  short,  my  beloved  Brethren,  be 
liberal ;  and  bestow  on  this  young  lady  that  wealth, 
which  is  requisite  to  take  the  vow  of  poverty." — Diction" 
naive  Historiaue,  edit.  1804,  d  son  article, 
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Itoii  would  be  encircling  your  brows  with 
the  papal  tiara  on  earth;  and  I  should  be 
casting  a  crown  of  immortal  amaranth  at 
the  feet  of  my  adorable  Saviour  in  heaven  !" 

M.  d'Alet  was  mentioning  an  anecdote, 
which  at  once  proves  the  influence  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  the  inveteracy  of  the  court- 
prejudices  against  us.  He  had  it  from  the 
Duke  of  Orleans.  Some  time  ago  a  gentle- 
man was  proposed  to  the  King  as  a  proper 
travelling  companion  to  the  dauphin.  The 
King  (Louis  XIV.)  mistaking  him  for  another 
person  of  the  same  name,  objected  to  him  as 
being  a  Jansenist.  "  Sire,"  said  his  in- 
formant, "  he  is  so  far  from  holding  grace 
and  election,  that  he  doubts  if  there  be  even 
a  God."  "  O,"  returned  the  King,  "  that 
is  another  affair;  I  really  thought  he  had 
been  a  Jansenist ;  I  have  not  the  least  ob- 
jection !" 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  almost  con- 
vulsed with  laughter  as  he  related  this  speci- 
men of  the  king's  zeal  for  orthodoxy.  To 
us,  may  this  additional  proof  of  the  blind- 
ness of  the  human  heart  be  a  fresh  call, 
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diligently  to  examine  our  own.  How  pos- 
sible is  it,  to  hold  the  strongest  sectarian 
prejudices,  and  yet  be  wholly  destitute  of 
all  vital  godliness,  and  of  all  respect  for  the 
very  first  principles  of  divine  truth. 

May  we  continually  pray  for  an  under- 
standing heart  j  a  heart  renewed  in  divine 
knowledge  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  that  we 
may  discern  between  the  polar  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  doubtful  inductions  of  un- 
assisted human  reason  upon  them  ! 

Such,  my  dear,  and  very  reverend  Mo- 
ther, is  the  short  narrative  of  my  little  tour. 
May  it  beguile  some  of  the  dreary  hours  of 
your  tedious  captivity.    M.  de  Brienne,  who 
will  deliver  my  packet  to  you,  will  give  you 
an  account  of  our  proceedings.     Well,  the 
Lord  is  still  with  us  !     Though  some  of  us 
are  in  exile,  and  some  in  prisons  5  though 
you  are  surrounded  by  an  armed  guard,  and 
we  wander  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  with- 
out house  or  home,  we  all  know  in  whom 
we  have  believed  !    In  our  prosperity  we  be- 
lieved in  him  as  our  Redeemer,  in  adversity 
we  experience  him  indeed  to  be  our  strength. 
Though  separated  far  from  each  other,  he 
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the  Lord  is  present  to  every  one.  May  we 
all  renewedly  look  to  that  blessed  God  and 
Saviour,  who  is  above  all,  and  overall,  and 
in  us  all ;  and  by  whom  alone  we  spiritually 
live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being  ! 

Blessed  be  God  !  he  has  given  faith  and 
love  to  all  his  suffering  children,  to  bear 
each  other  on  their  hearts;  and  he  has  pro- 
mised that  where  two  agree  on  earth,  touch- 
ing any  thing,  it  shall  be  done  for  his  sake 
ui  heaven.  Let  us  then  pray  in  faith,  that 
all  his  holv  will  be  wrought  in  us:  that 
waiting  on  him,  we  may  daily  renew  our 
strength,  and  experiencing  his  faithfulness, 
that  we  may  be  more  deeply  rooted  and 
grounded  in  the  love  of  Christ,  which  pas- 
seth  knowledge.  My  venerable  mother, 
and  dear  sisters  !  be  not  faithless  but  believ- 
ing. The  Lord  increase  in  us  that  faith 
which  is  the  subsistence  of  things  hoped  for, 
*x?ri£o/A£»w»  «worao-»s,  and  the  evidence  of  things 
not  seen. 

Though  armed  men  guard  your  walls, 
and  keep  you  in  on  every  side,  yet  the 
Lord  is  with  you  ;  and  God,  even  your  God, 
/iw.ells  within  in  the  temple  of  your  hearts. 
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Cut  off  from  the  world,  who  hates  us,  let 
us  rejoice,  that  we  can  more  constantly 
commune  with  that  Saviour,  who  loves  us, 
and  gave  himself  for  us.     Interdicted  the 
sacrament  by  an  arbitrary  decree  :  rejoice, 
that  whilst  deprived  of  the  external  sign, 
the  invisible  grace  is  still  your's;  and  you 
may  still  feed  by  faith  in  your  hearts,  on 
the  true  bread  from   heaven,  and  on  the 
true  wine  of  the  kingdom.     If  no  outward 
ministry  be  allowed  you ;  if  your  oppres- 
sors  abolish    every   outward   ceremony   in 
which  ye  seek  Christ  in  the  desert,*  or  in 
the  secret  chamber,  still  I  trust  you  will 
know  by  experience,  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  within  you ;  even  righteousness,  and 
peace,  and  joy,  in  the  Holy  Ghost.     Be 
not  discouraged  that  your  chapel  is  levelled 
with  the   ground,    your  gardens  torn  up, 
and  that  serpents  infest  your  retreats.    God 
is  a  spirit,  and  his  true  worship  is  in  spirit 
and  in  truth.     If  your  ministers  be  dispers- 
ed over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the  an- 

*  The  desert  of  Port  Royal. 
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them  of  praise  be  heard  at  Port  Royal  no 
more,  submit  it  all  to  Christ  our  Saviour. 
To  the  priests  of  Baal,  and  not  of  Christ, 
are  repetitions  of  words  indispensably  neces- 
sary. Christ  dwells  in  the  heart  of  true 
believers,  in  silent  faith,  speaking  only  by 
active  love. 

Whilst  the  pastors  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  distribute  to  you  the  bread  of  life, 
are  far  off,  remember  that  legions  of  the 
angels  who  minister  to  those  who  are  heirs 
of  salvation,  wait  unseen  upon  you.  But 
above  all,  Jesus,  the  great  angel  of  the 
covenant,  is  ever  with  you.  Ever  does  his 
precious  blood  plead  in  your  behalf,  at  the 
throne  of  God ;  and  ever  is  his  blessed  Spi- 
rit with  you,  to  guide  you  into  all  truth. 
Especially,  will  it  guide  us  into  that  fun- 
damental one ;  a  deep  sense  of  our  own 
utter  vileness,  emptiness,  and  nothingness. 
Then  only  can  we  know  his  all-sufficient 
fulness.  No  doubt  the  day  is  hastening, 
which  shall  make  these  polar  truths  fully 
manifest.  Whilst  we  pray  for  our  unhappy 
persecutors,  may  our  own  theme  of  rejoi- 
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cing  ever  be :  not  that  we  have  already  at- 
tained, but  that  we  live  in  the  day  of 
atonement.  That  the  Lord  has  in  infinite 
mercy  revealed  himself  to  us  as  the  Lord, 
long-suffering  and  gracious,  full  of  mercy 
and  loving-kindness,  and  whose  mercy  en- 
dureth  for  ever. 

On  this  free  grace,  on  this  boundless 
mercy,  on  this  precious  blood,  as  the  only 
plea  or  hope  of  sin-polluted  souls,  I  cast 
myself,  you,  and  all  our  friends  in  Christ. 
Nay,  I  would  that  the  whole  world,  and 
even  our  enemies,  should  draw  near  and 
partake  with  us. 

And  now,  my  dear  and  honored  mother 
and  sisters,  farewell  !  If  the  heat  of  perse- 
cution should  still  continue,  and  if  (accord- 
ing to  the  flesh)  we  should  see  each  other's 
face  no  more;  still  am  I  well  persuaded, 
that  none  of  the  dispersed  members  of  our 
Jerusalem  can  ever  forget  each  other  before 
God.  The  same  Lord  who  heard  Jonah 
cry  from  the  depths  of  hell,  will  listen  to 
the  prayers  of  his  servants  from  the  dun- 
geons in  which  they  are  immured.     Nor 
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shall  we  suffer  in  vain.  Our  trust  is  in  the 
Lord,  and  our  chastening  shall  bring  forth 
the  peaceful  fruits  of  righteousness,  and 
make  us  happy  partakers  of  his  holiness. 
Though  our  living  stones  are  now  so  dis- 
persed, and  though  so  severe  the  blows  by 
which  they  are  fashioned,  yet  let  us  not 
grieve.  Soon  shall  they  be  taken  from  the 
desert  of  this  world,  and  transplanted  to  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem.  Then  shall  they  grow 
into  an  holy  temple  to  the  Lord,  and  he  shall 
dwell  in  the  midst  of  them  for  ever  and  ever. 

Again,  farewell !  and  now  I  commend 
you  to  God,  and  his  blessed  keeping. 

The  Lord  bless  and  keep  you,  the  Lord 
make  the  light  of  his  countenance  shine 
upon  you,  and  bestow  his  peace  which  sur- 
passes all  understanding,  to  keep  your  hearts 
and  minds. 

Your  assured  friend  and  disciple 
in  the  close,  indissoluble,  and 
eternal  bonds  of  Christian  love, 

CLAUDE  LANCELOT, 

Christmas  Eve,  24fA  Dec.  1667. 


JEAN  DU  VERGER*  DE  HAURANNE, 

THE  ABBE  DE  ST.  CYRAN, 

WAS  born  at  Bayonne,  in  1581.  His  fa- 
mily was  both  noble  and  ancient.  The 
Du  Vergers  originally  came  from  Thoulouse. 
Two  brothers  of  that  name  were  appointed 
by  the  King  to  establish  a  mint  at  Bayonne. 
The  family  afterwards  divided  into  three 
branches.  The  eldest  subsisted  at  Bayonne 
long  after  the  destruction  of  Port  Royal. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Lancelot,  in  his  Me- 
moires  de  St.  Cyran,  as  one  of  the  most 
considerable  in  the  place.  The  third  cen- 
tered in  an  heiress  of  immense  wealth,  who 
intermarried  with  the  noble  house  of  Ur- 
thubie.  The  second  branch  was  engaged 
in  extensive  commercial  concerns.  From 
it  sprung  M.  Jean  du  Vergier,  afterwards 
the  celebrated  Abbe  of  St.  Cyran. 

M.   du   Vergier,    although    heir   to   the 
estate  of  Hauranne,  received  an  academical 

*  Indifferently  spelt  Verger  or  Vergier,  by  different 

*».vjthors. 
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education.  He  accomplished  his  studies 
with  the  greatest  distinction  at  the  univer- 
sities both  of  Paris  and  of  Louvain. 

In  1620,  M.  Du  Verger  was  appointed  to 
the  abbacy  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Cyran 
(or  Serigannus).  This  benefice  was  resign- 
ed to  him  by  Henry  de  la  Rochepozay, 
Bishop  of  Poitiers,  under  whom  he  officiated 
as  Grand  Vicar,  and  who  was  also  his  zeal- 
ous patron. 

The  Abbe  de  St.  Cyran  had  formed  one 
early  and  intimate  friendship.  Cornelius 
Jansenius  was  only  four  years  younger  than 
himself.  Both  had  been  educated  at  Lou- 
vain. The  similarity  of  their  pursuits,  and 
a  coincidence  of  circumstances,  cemented 
an  union  which  their  mutual  piety  had  at 
first  formed. 

The  health  of  Jansenius  had  suffered  by 
intense  application.  He  was  advised  on 
leaving  college  to  try  the  air  of  France. 
The  house  of  M.  de  St.  Cyran  at  Bayonne 
was  soon  opened  to  him.  Both  parties  em- 
braced with  pleasure  so  favorable  an  oppor- 
tunity of  continuing  their  intimacy.     Al- 
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though  their  education  was  completed,  the 
ardour  of  each  for  improvement  was  un- 
abated. They  applied  themselves  to  the 
study  of  the  Fathers.  Their  assiduity  was 
unremitting,  their  researches  were  exten- 
sive. The  industry  which  distinguished 
their  theological  studies,  was  alone  exceeded 
by  their  perseverance  and  fervor  in  prayer. 
The  foundation  of  their  subsequent  great- 
ness was  laid  in  a  deep  sense  of  their  own 
insufficiency,  accompanied  by  a  firm  reli- 
ance on  divine  goodness  and  power. 

But  the  chief  foundation  of  the  exalted 
piety  which  distinguished  M.  de  St.  Cyran; 
was  laid  in  an  unremitting  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  the  supereminent 
degree  of  reverence  with  which  he  regarded 
the  word  of  God.  M.  Lancelot  observes 
of  him,  te  One  may  justly  say  of  this  great 
servant  of  God,  that  the  Holy  Scripture 
was  his  sole  treasure ;  there  he  placed  his 
heart,  truly  feeling  in  his  own  soul,  the  same 
disposition  by  which  David  confessed,  that 
he  loved  the  word  of  God  beyond  every 
treasure,  or  precious  thing  the  world  con- 
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tained."*  "  His  manner  too  of  reading 
Scripture  was  altogether  holy.  He  ofte^ 
remarked,  that  in  order  to  profit  by  it, 
Scripture  must  be  read,  with  a  portion  of 
the  very  same  spirit  by  which  it  was  Writ- 
ten :  with  a  deep  prostration  of  heart,  and 
with  a  supreme  reverence  for  the  Divine  Ma- 
jesty which  resides  there.  Indeed,  he  had 
so  supereminent  a  reverence  for  Holy  Writ, 
that  he  continually  told  his  disciples,  they 
ought  to  read  scarcely  any  thing  else.  The 
Fathers,"  observed  he,  "  read  the  Scrip- 
tures alone,  and  we  likewise,  should  find 
ALL  there,  if  we  in  truth  searched  them  as 
we  ought.  Every  word  in  Scripture,"  said 
he,  fC  deserves  to  be  weighed  more  atten- 
tively than  pieces  of  gold. "I  "  The  best 
method,"  he  used  to  say,  "  of  reading 
Scripture,  is  to  do  it  simply,  applying  it  to 
one's  own  heart,  and  sedulously  reducing 
them  all  to  practice.''^ 

In  his  after-life,    M.  de  St.  Cyran  was 

*  Lancelot's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  87. 

t  Ibid,  pp.  85  and  86.      |  Ibid,  p.  87. 
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still  distinguished  by  the  same  reverence 
for  the  word  of  God.  Many  years  after- 
wards, writing  to  a  young  man  newly  con- 
verted, this  devoted  servant  of  God,  uses 
the  following  remarkable  expressions,  "  God 
has  various  methods  of  drawing  souls  to 
himself.  Yet  I  think  you  have  cause  to  be 
particularly  thankful,  that  your  heart  when 
it  was  first  touched,  was  awakened  by  the 
words  of  Christ  himself  in  the  Gospel.  For 
surely  no  means  of  conversion,  can  be  more 
apostolic,  than  that  which  is  effected  by 
the  word  of  God.  This  is  the  great  means 
of  conversion,  which  God  himself  has  ap- 
pointed. By  the  sole  distribution  and  dis- 
persion of  the  Scriptures  it  is,  that  God  has 
converted,  and  still  does  convert,  both  Jews 
and  pagans.  The  Scriptures  are  the  grand 
instrument,  by  which  God  originally  found- 
ed his  church,  and  by  which  he  still  con- 
tinually reforms,  maintains,  and  augments 
it."* 

*  St.  Cyran's  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  366. 
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Besides    the   perusal   of    the    Scripture, 
which  he  urged  upon  all  his  disciples,  he 
was  also  well  versed  himself  in  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers,  and  entertained  a  high  re- 
verence for  them.     Nevertheless  he  always 
preserved  inviolate,  the  wide  distance  which 
ought  to  separate  every  human  composi- 
tion from  the  supreme  veneration  due  to 
Divine  revelation.     The  first,  indeed,  were 
frequently  the  objects  of  his  studies;  but 
the  latter  alone  continually  formed  the  sote 
subject  of  his  prayers  and  meditations.     He 
often  observed,  "  that  the  Holy  Scriptures 
had  been  penned  by  the  direct  ray  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  the  works  of  the  Fathers  (ex- 
cellent as  they  were)  only  by  the  reflex  ray 
emanating  therefrom."     "  Amongst  all  the 
books  of  Holy  Writ,    those  on  which  he 
most  constantly  meditated,  were  those  of 
the  New  Testament,  but  more  especially 
the  four  Gospels.     For  he  often  said,  that 
St.  Paul  had  drawn  all  his  principles,  and 
even  his  ideas,  from  the  Gospels ;  and  that 
if  that  were  attentively  perused ;  the  germ 
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of  all  the  apostolical  writings  might  be  dis- 
covered there."* 

M.  de  St.  Cyran  used  to  recommend  it 
to  his  disciples,  daily  to  study  the  Scrip- 
tures on  their  knees.  "  Jesus  Christ  him- 
self," said  he,  "  has  written  nothing;  shew- 
ing us  thereby,  that  the  sublimity  of  God- 
liness, can  only  be  worthily  represented  by 
the  living  actions  of  his  mortal  life;  of 
which  the  evangelists  have  traced  us  a  faith- 
ful picture.  The  Gospels,  therefore,  may 
be  said,  to  be  a  monument  as  eternal  as 
the  Eucharist.  The  one  of  which  is  destined 
to  shew  forth  our  Lord's  death  for  all,  and 
the  other  his  life  for  all,  even  until  the  day 
of  his  coming. "f 

The  profound  erudition  for  which  they 
were  afterwards  so  celebrated,  they  never 
pursued  as  an  ultimate  object.  It  was  a 
means   to  something  better,    not  an  end. 


*  Besogne,  vol.  iii.  pp.  352,  353. 

f  St  Cyran's  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  373. — The  passage.* 
included  in  quotations  are  translations. 

VOL.  I.  O 
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To  renew  the  heart  by  a  thorough  conver- 
sion from  all  creatures  to  the  Creator ;  to 
enlighten  the  spiritual  understanding  by  the 
study,  not  of  human  opinions,  but  of  reveal- 
ed truth ;  these  were  the  two  grand  objects 
of  M.  de  St.  Cyran  and  of  his  friend.    These 
were  their  motives  in  studying  the  works 
of  men  whose  reputation  for  sanctitjr  the 
church  has  so  long  acknowledged.     These 
ends   too   they   thought    mutually   assisted 
each   other.     All    that  knowledge  of  reli- 
gious truth  whicji  is  really  spiritually  dis- 
cerned,   must   kindle    divine   love   in   the 
heart;  and  whenever  divine  love  is  kindled 
in  the  heart,    the  spiritual   understanding 
will  be  opened  to  the  perception  of  divine 
truth.     The  word  of  God  never  separates 
genuine  spiritual  light  from  genuine  spiri- 
tual heat.  Hence  perhaps,  it  was,  that  they 
adopted  their  favorite  motto,  "  Unde  ardet 
wide  lucet."     They  only  wished  to  be  shin- 
ing lights,  from   the   heat  by  which  they 
were  burning  lights. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  conformity  of  their 
minds,  as  well  as  a  similar  degree  of  growth 
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in  grace,  which  led  them  to  view  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Fathers  in  the  same  light.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  at  that  period  it  was  they 
mutually  adopted  that  system  afterwards  so 
celebrated  under  the  name  of  Jansenism. 
With  which  of  them  it  originated  would  be 
difficult  to  decide.  By  the  world  it  was 
ascribed  to  Jansenius,  because  it  was  first 
made  public  by  his  commentary  on  St. 
Austin. 

By  M.  de  St.  Cyran  and  his  friend,  this 
system  was  not  considered  as  their  own, 
but  as  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the 
Christian  church.  They  imagined  them- 
selves amongst  the  small  number  who  faith- 
fully adhered  to  St.  Augustin,  in  the  midst 
of  a  corrupt  and  degenerate  age. 

The  object  of  this  little  work  is  not  con- 
troversial. Even  were  it  so,  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  give  an  accurate  delineation 
of  this  celebrated  system  in  the  short  com- 
pass of  a  note.  Will  the  following  com- 
pendious definition  be  accepted  ?  It  is 
cursory,  and  far  from  accurate.  Yet  it  will 
probably  present  a  sufficiently  clear  view  of 
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the  subject  to  a  merely  general  reader. 
Jansenism  may  then  be  said  to  be  in  doc- 
trine the  Calvinism,  and  in  practice  the 
methodism  of  the  Romish  church. 

Both  the  Genevese  reformer  and  the 
Bishop  of  Ypres  derived  their  sentiments 
from  the  same  source.  Both  ascribed  their 
system  to  St.  Austin;  though  each  adopted 
it  under  different  modifications.  Again, 
both  the  disciples  of  Jansenius,  and  the 
most  strict  orders  amongst  modern  dissen- 
ters, are  distinguished  for  the  disuse  of 
personal  ornaments.  Both  have  been  re- 
marked for  being  in  prayer,  in  watchings, 
and  in  fastings  oft.  In  many  respects  in- 
deed the  comparison  does  not  apply. 

After  six  years  of  close  study,  M.  de  St. 
Cyran  and  Jansenius  separated.  The  latter 
returned  to  Louvain;  the  former  establish- 
ed himself  at  Paris.  After  an  interval  of 
some  years,  Jansenius  was  elected  to  the 
see  of  Ypres,  of  which  he  was  seventh 
Bishop. 

M.  de  St.  Cyran  meanwhile  gained  an 
extensive  reputation  at  Paris.     His  simple, 
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mortified  air,  and  his  humble  garb,  formed 
a  striking  contrast  with  the  awful  sanctity 
of  his  countenance,  the  holiness  of  his 
demeanour,  and  his  native  lofty  dignity  of 
manner.  The  Parisians  were  struck  with 
astonishment.  M.  de  St.  Cyran  was  espe- 
cially eminent  for  that  force  of  character, 
by  which  men  of  strong  minds,  silently  but 
certainly  govern  those  of  weak  ones.  His 
appearance  no  sooner  arrested  the  eye,  than 
his  character  began  to  gain  a  powerful  but 
irresistible  ascendancy  over  the  mind  and 
heart.  Every  one  felt  the  strength  of  his 
influence,  and  the  conscience  of  each  bore 
witness  that  it  came  from  God.  Holy,  wise, 
and  strictly  sincere,  none  could  know  him, 
and  not  feel  the  value  of  such  an  adviser. 
Gentle,  courteous,  and  discreet,  few  could 
be  with  him  without  wishing  to  repose 
their  confidence  in  so  valuable  a  friend. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  perfect  calmness  and 
self-possession,  a  coolness,  equally  the  re- 
sult of  native  strength  of  character,  and  of 
an  heart  elevated  above  sublunary  things,  a 
certain  elevation  in  his  manners,  equally 
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the  result  of  temperament  and  of  education, 
inspired  even  his  nearest  friends  with  a 
reverential  deference.  His  firm  and  pene- 
trating eye,  and  his  majestic  countenance, 
are  adverted  to  by  most  of  his  biographers. 
Lancelot  mentions  this  expression  as  pecu- 
liarly striking,  even  after  his  death.  "  The 
corpse,"  said  he,  "  was  so  full  of  gravity 
and  solemn  majesty,  that  even  his  enemies 
must  have  been  seized  with  awe  on  behold- 
ing it."  M.  de  St.  Cyran's  deep  self- 
knowledge  gave  him  equal  penetration  in 
discovering,  and  patience  in  bearing  the 
infirmities  of  others.  He  united  the  rare 
talents  of  being  a  most  discerning,  and  yet 
a  most  wise  and  faithful  director.  He  was 
resorted  to  on  every  hand  as  a  spiritual 
guide. 

Nor  was  M.  de  St.  Cyran  esteemed  alone 
by  the  religious.  The  polite  and  learned 
equally  valued  his  society  and  attainments. 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  whilst  Bishop  of  Lu^on, 
had  known  him  at  Poitiers.  At  that  early 
period  he  had  justly  appreciated  M.  de  St. 
Cvran's  merits.     He  now  introduced  him 
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at  court  as  the  most  deeply  learned  man  in 
Europe.  His  celebrity  daily  increased. 
Eight  bishoprics  were  successively  offered 
him.  It  was  not  however  preferment  which 
M.  de  St.  Cyran  sought. 

He  industriously  shrunk,  on  the  con- 
trary, from  popular  observation.  The  more 
fortune  courted  him,  the  more  assiduously 
did  he  seek  the  shelter  of  obscurity. 

Their  early  acquaintance  had  given  him 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  character  of 
the  minister.  He  received  all  Cardinal 
Richelieu's  civilities  with  respect,  but  with 
firmness  withstood  his  advances.  He  at 
the  same  time  renounced  all  unnecessary 
visits. 

M.  de  St.  Cyran  retired  to  a  remote  lodg- 
ing opposite  the  convent  of  the  Car- 
thusians, where  all  his  time  was  occupied 
in  prayer,  study,  acts  of  charity  and 
spiritual  direction.  He  was  never  to  be 
met  with  at  the  tables  of  the  great,  nor  was 
he  visible  in  the  streets  but  on  errands  of 
piety  or  of  mercy  v 

Though  no  more  to  be  seen  in  society, 
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the  influence  of  M.  de  Cyran  began  to  be 
sensibly  felt.  Effects  originating  in  him 
were  soon  perceptible  in  every  circle.  The 
number  of  those  under  his  direction  had  in- 
creased continually.  The  fruits  of  his  in- 
struction began  to  appear.  His  disciples 
were  soon  sufficiently  considerable  to  fix 
the  attention  of  the  public.  They  were  of 
that  variety  of  description,  that  caused  their 
influence  to  be  felt  in  circles  of  every  deno- 
mination. 

In  the  midst  of  a  capital  distinguished 
for  profligacy,  a  multitude  out  of  every 
class  were  suddenly  seen  to  withdraw  from 
the  dissipations  of  the  world,  whilst  they 
became  doubly  assiduous  in  every  duty. 
Persons,  pampered  in  luxury  and  self-in- 
dulgence, all  at  once  became  self-denying, 
abstemious,  and  temperate.  Others,  cha- 
racterized by  the  lawless  vices  attendant  on 
protracted  civil  wars,  were  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months  distinguished  for  regularity, 
charity,  humility,  and  gentleness.  All  of 
them  became  remarkable  for  unfeigned  de- 
votion,   prayer,    alms-deeds,    and   all    the 
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good  fruits  produced  by  a  firm  faith,  work- 
ing by  zealous  love.  Persons  were  asto- 
nished at  seeing  even  the  manners  and  ex- 
pression of  countenance  of  their  nearest  re- 
lations wholly  changed.  Nor  did  this  meta- 
morphosis take  place  in  a  few  instances  only. 
Many  in  every  rank  and  every  order  of 
society  seemed  inspired  by  a  new  influence. 

Religious  houses,  dignitaries  in  the 
church,  private  individuals,  men  of  the 
first  eminence  in  the  faculty,  the  law,  and 
the  army,  ministers  of  state,  peers  of  the 
realm,  princes  of  the  blood  royal ;  each 
could  produce  several  out  of  their  number, 
who  began  truly  to  fear  and  love  GOD. 
Their  savor  began  to  be  diffused  all  around. 

About  this  time,  M.  de  St.  Cyran  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  celebrated  mo- 
nastery of  Port  Royal.  M.  Zamet,  Bishop 
of  Langres,  had  been  induced  by  Louisa, 
first  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Longueville,  to 
establish  a  religious  house  in  honor  of  the 
blessed  Eucharist.  The  abbesse  of  Port 
Royal,  Marie  Angelique  Arnauld,  was  a 
lady  greatly  distinguished  for  the  depth  of 
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her  piety,  and  for  her  uncommon  strength 
of  mind.  She  had  also  acquired  a  great 
portion  of  celebrity  by  the  astonishing  re- 
form she  had  recently  established  at  Port 
Royal  j  and  was  then  occupied  in  effecting, 
throughout  a  variety  of  religious  houses  of 
the  same  order.  M.  Zamet  was  persuaded 
he  could  not  make  choice  of  any  person  so 
well  qualified  to  establish  his  new  institu- 
tion. The  house  was  scarcely  founded, 
when  it  was  involved  in  numerous  and  un- 
expected difficulties,  from  the  enmity  which 
the  Bishop  of  Sens  entertained  towards  M. 
Zamet.  M.  de  St.  Cyran  was  unacquainted 
with  either  party.  A  small  tract,  said  to 
be  written  by  one  of  the  new  society,  had 
been  much  handed  about  in  Paris.  It  was 
entitled  "  Chapelet  secret  du  Saint  Sacre- 
ment"  and  consisted  chiefly  of  prayers,  or 
spontaneous  effusions  of  heart,  on  the 
blessed  sacrament.  It  was  characterized  by 
much  fervent  piety  on  the  one  hand,  whilst 
on  the  other,  many  passages  were  ex- 
pressed with  an  enthusiasm,  and  an  un- 
guarded latitude,  which  rendered  them  sus- 
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ceptible  of  a  malicious  construction.  This 
little  work  was  in  reality  a  private  medita- 
tion, surreptitiously  obtained  from  its  author. 
M.  de  Sens  most  vehemently  declared  him- 
self against  it.  and  endeavoured,  in  a  little 
pamphlet  which  he  published,  to  hold  it 
up  to  the  ridicule  of  the  public.  M.  de 
St.  Cyran  had  indeed  perceived  the  un- 
guarded expressions  in  the  Chapelet  secret, 
but  he  also  appreciated  the  deep  piety 
which  breathed  through  the  whole.  Seeing 
that  piety  itself  was  attacked,  he  wrote  a 
very  able  defence,  which  completely  de- 
cided the  public  mind  in  favour  of  the  work 
so  much  patronised  by  M.  de  Langres. 
The  Bishop  was  much  pleased  with  the 
work.  He  introduced  himself  to  its  author, 
and  the  acquaintance,  thus  casually  begun, 
soon  improved  into  a  high  veneration  and 
esteem.  M.  Zamet  was  soon  after  ap- 
pointed to  a  post  out  of  Paris.  He  re- 
quested M.  de  St.  Cyran  to  direct  the  new 
institution  in  his  absence.  Other  difficul- 
ties however  arose,  and  a  short  time  after 
M.  deZamet's  Institutdu  St.  Sacrement  was 
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dropped.  The  nuns  returned  to  Port  Royal. 
They  did  not  fail  to  speak  of  M.  de  St. 
Cyran's  extraordinary  merit.  During  his 
residence  at  Paris  also,  he  had  formed  an 
intimacy  with  M.  Arnauld  D'Andilly,  eldest 
brother  to  the  abbess  of  Port  Royal.  He 
introduced  M.  de  St.  Cyran  personally  to 
his  sister,  the  Rev.  Mother  Mary  Angelica. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  M.  de  St.  Cyran's 
acquaintance  with  Port  Royal ;  he  was 
soon  after  instituted  director  of  that  mo- 
nastery, since  so  distinguished  for  talent, 
learning,  and  piety,  and  so  persecuted,  as 
the  head-quarters  of  the  reputed  Jan- 
senists. 

At  this  period  however,  the  recent  re- 
form at  Port  Royal  was  the  theme  of  general 
admiration.  Both  M.  de  St.  Cyran  and  his 
followers  appeared  at  this  season  to  grow  in 
favour  equally  with  GOD  and  man. 

The  calm  was  not  of  long  duration.. 
About  this  period  was  announced  the  in- 
tention of  Jansenius  to  publish  a  transla- 
tion of  St.  Austin,  with  an  ample  com- 
mentary.    This  celebrated  work  occupied 
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its  venerable  author  twenty  years.  On  the 
very  day  of  its  completion  he  was  seized 
with  the  plague,  and  expired. 

The  Jesuits  had  long  entertained  a  secret 
enmity  against  the  bishop  of  Ypres.  Many 
years  before,  a  contest  had  taken  place  be- 
tween the  Jesuits  and  the  university  of  Lou- 
vain.  Jansenius  was,  from  his  office  in  the 
university,  deputed  to  plead  in  its  behalf. 
Jansenius  proved  successful.  It  is  said  the 
Jesuits  never  forgave  him.  In  their  enmity 
to  Jansenius,  they  soon  included  M.  de  St. 
Cyran,  his  early  friend. 

The  dislike  of  the  Jesuits  was  fomented 
also  by  the  opposition  of  their  theological 
sentiments.  The  Jesuits  did  not  agree  with 
the  disciples  of  St.  Austin,  in  holding  the 
doctrines  of  grace.  So  far,  no  doubt,  but 
many  wise  and  good  men  might  have  united 
with  them  in  opinion,  though  at  the  same 
time  they  would  have  shrunk  from  taking 
part  in  the  persecutions  by  which  it  was 
afterwards  maintained.  Of  this  number  it  is 
well  known  was  Fenelon.  In  another  point 
likewise  the  Jesuits  differed  from  the  friends 
of  Jansenius.     M.  de  St.  Cyran  was  charged 
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with  having  inculcated,  that  a  mere  absti- 
nence from  outward  sin,  from  the  dread  of 
divine  vengeance,  was  by  no  means  a  proof 
of  genuine  conversion.  A  deep  sorrow 
for  sin  arising  from  a  genuine  love  of  God, 
and  an  heartfelt  grief  for  having  offended 
him,  were,  he  insisted,  indispensably  ne- 
cessary to  a  truly  evangelical  repentance. 

This  the  Jesuits  observed  was  a  heresvof 
the  first  magnitude.     The  writings  of  several 
of  their  doctors  had  demonstrated  the  love 
of  God  to  be  superfluous.     Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu, when  bishop  of  Lucon,  had  written  a 
catechism  for  the  use  of  his  diocese.     This 
catechism   maintained  the  same  doctrine. 
Father  Seguenot  too,  of  the  oratoire,  had 
recently  been  imprisoned    in  the   Bastille', 
for  asserting  the  love  of  God  to  be  indis. 
pensably  essential.     Nor  was  this  the  only 
heresy  alleged  against  M.  de  Cyran.     He 
was  accused  of  having  asserted    that   the 
priest  cannot  in  fact  absolve  from  sin.     He 
was  said  to  have  declared,  that  absolution 
and  remission  of  sins  belong  to  GOD  alone. 
He  indeed  allowed  that  a  competent  dis- 
cernment of  spirits,  was  a  grace  conferred 
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by  the  sacrament  of  ordination.  He  be- 
lieved, therefore,  that  where  the  priest  was 
truly  faithful  to  the  grace  imparted,  he 
might  (where  an  evangelical  repentance 
and  faith  were  evidenced  by  corresponding 
fruits)  pronounce  an  absolution  truly  de- 
claratory of  the  will  of  God.  Otherwise 
and  of  itself,  he  believed  it  could  not  avail 
an  impenitent  sinner,  to  procure  absolution 
from  an  unconscientious  priest.  This 
heresy  was  esteemed  of  equal  magnitude 
with  the  preceding. 

The  enmity  which  the  Jesuits  exhibited 
against  M.  de  St.  Cyran,  was  by  no  means 
attributed  wholly  to  theological  doctrines. 
Many  ascribed  a  great  part,  if  not  the 
whole  of  their  apparent  religious  zeal,  to 
literary  jealousy,  and  to  personal  pique. 

The  religious  writers  amongst  the  Jesuits 
had  long  been  esteemed  as  bearing  a  de- 
cided pre-eminence.  Several  works  had, 
however,  lately  appeared,  which  divided 
the  public  opinion.  Although  anonymous, 
they  were  soon  traced  to  Port  Royal. 
Others  succeeded,  equally  distinguished  for 
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profound  erudition,  fervent  piety,  and  Attic 
elegance  of  style.  A  great  sensation  was 
produced  on  the  mind  of  the  public.  lis 
sont  marquis  au  coin  de  Port  Royal  became 
the  fashionable  phrase  of  literary  or  religious 
commendation.  Nor  was  their  eulogy 
confined  to  empty  popular  applause.  It 
was  soon  observed,  that  the  diffusion  of 
these  publications  was  attended  with  cor- 
responding fruits.  Men  began  every  where 
to  turn  to  God.  Many  of  the  most  blas- 
phemous, rapacious,  and  voluptuous,  be- 
came holy,  just,  and  temperate.  Several, 
whose  lives  had  caused  a  public  scandal, 
became  eminent  examples  of  devoted  piety. 
It  was  remarked,  that  whilst  the  works  of 
the  Jesuits  were  clothed  with  wisdom,  those 
of  the  Port  Royalists  seemed  accompanied 
by  divine  power.  The  perusal  of  the  for- 
mer furnished  matter  for  conversation ;  that 
of  the  latter  terminated  frequently  in  deep 
compunction  and  solid  conversion. 

The   Port    Royalists  arose  indeed   at   a 
time  unfortunate  for  the  Jesuits. 

The  excellent  authors  their  society  had 
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produced  were  gone.  They  had  not  been 
succeeded  by  others  of  equal  piety  and 
wisdom.  Their  places  were  indeed  filled 
up  by  men  of  learning.  But  that  learning 
was  unfortunately  exercised  at  this  time, 
chiefly  in  the  subtilties  of  casuistic  divinity. 
The  main  object  of  this  society  was  to  ex- 
tend the  power  of  the  Romish  see.  It  was 
founded  by  Ignatius  de  Loyola,  just  at  the 
very  time  when  Luther  began  his  Reform.* 


*  It  is  singular,  that  in  the  same  year  that  Luther 
maintained  his  apostacy  in  the  diet  of  Worms,  and  re- 
tiring himself  into  his  monastery  of  Alstat,  wrote  a 
book  against  monastic  vows,  Ignatius  consecrated  him- 
self to  God  in  the  church  of  Mountserrat ;  and  in  his 
retreat  of  Manreze,  wrote  the  spiritual  exercises  which 
afterwards  served  to  model  his  order.  At  the  time 
Calvin  began  to  gather  disciples  in  Paris,  Ignatius,  who 
also  was  there  to  study,  began  to  assemble  his  com- 
pany;  and  lastly,  at  the  very  same  time  when  Henry 
the  Eighth  assumed  the  title  of  head  of  the  church, 
and  commanded  all  his  subjects,  under  pain  of  death, 
to  raze  the  Pope's  name  from  their  papers  and  books, 
Ignatius  de  Loyola  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  society, 
in  a  peculiar  manner  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  holy 
see. —  Vide  Bouhour's  Life  of  Ignatius. 
VOL.  I.  P 
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Whilst  one  of  these  great  men,  beholding 
the  deep  corruptions  of  the  church,  endea- 
vored to  shake  the  papal  domination  to  its 
very  foundation ;  the  other,  who  had  in  the 
same  church,  first  tasted  the  goodness  of 
God,  was  laying  the  foundations  of  a  so- 
ciety whose  chief  object  was  to  strengthen, 
its  power  and  extend  its  influence.  The 
company  founded  by  Ignatius  had,  in  the 
space  of  a  century,  sensibly  degenerated 
in  piety.  Their  object  was  still  the  same; 
but  the  means  they  took  to  accomplish  it 
were  not  so  pure.  Their  learning  and  their 
talents  had  obtained  for  them  a  high  rank 
in  public  esteem,  which  the  regularity  of 
their  lives  enabled  them  to  preserve.  Their 
numerous  seminaries  for  the  education  of 
youth  j  and  their  filling  up  the  posts  of 
confessors,  to  all  the  great  families,  gave 
them  a  very  powerful  influence.  This  in- 
fluence it  was  their  grand  aim  to  preserve 
and  extend.  To  this  end,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  frame  a  system  of  morality,  which 
should,  in  fact,  be  so  lax,  as  to  give  no  of- 
fence to  the  multitude,  who  were  resolved 
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to  continue  in  sin;  whilst  on  the  other 
hand,  it  skilfully  maintained  those  appear- 
ances of  sanctity,  which  would  save  their 
reputation  with  the  truly  pious.  Such  was 
the  origin  of  that  famous  system  of  casuis- 
tic divinity,  which  was  afterwards  so  fully 
exposed,  and  so  ably  refuted  in  Pascal's 
inimitable  Lettres  Provinciales.*  Almost 
all  the  best  writers  amongst  the  Jesuits, 
were  at  this  time  engaged  in  defending  the 
subtilties  of  casuistic  divinity.  It  was  per- 
ceived that  their  works  were  rather  distin- 
guished for  elaborate  sophistry,  than  for 
solid  and  valuable  truths.  Nay,  in  some  of 
them,  it  was  but  too  obvious,  that  the  main 
object  of  the  writer  was  to  sanction  immo- 
rality, and  to  disarm  even  natural  con- 
science of  its  sting.  The  disciples  of  St. 
Augustin  exposed  these  fallacies.  The  so- 
ciety of  Jesuits  had  been  sufficiently  distin- 


*  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  edition  of  Lettres 
Provinciales  with  Wendrock's  notes,  especially  Lettre 
5,  sur  la  Probability  ;  Lettre  6,  Artifices  pour  eluder  les 
Conciles;  Lettre  7,  sur  la  Methode  de  dinger  l'lnten- 
tion ;  Lettres  sur  l'Homicide,  13  et  14, 
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guished  for  men  both  of  exalted  piety  and 
profound  learning.  It  is  then  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  the  whole  body  thought  them- 
selves involved  by  the  just  censure  of  a  few 
unworthy  individuals. 

Another  cause  likewise  is  mentioned  as 
having  greatly  contributed  to  incense  the 
Jesuits  against  the  reputed  Jansenists. 

There  were  many  persons  of  rank  and 
fortune  amongst  M.  de  St.  Cyran's  friends. 
Several  of  them  had  numerous  families. 
They  consulted  with  M.  de  St.  Cyran  re- 
specting their  education.  They  wished  to 
unite  a  liberal  and  extensive  plan  of  in- 
struction, with  an  enlightened  piety,  and 
well-grounded  Christian  education.  They 
were  desirous  to  combine  that  public  edu- 
cation, which  would  capacitate  them  for  an 
enlarged  sphere  of  patriotic  usefulness ; 
with  those  guarded  and  strict  habits,  which 
might  preserve  an  uncontaminated  inno- 
cence of  mind. 

A  number  of  little  schools  were  imme- 
diately instituted  under  M.  de  St.  Cyran's 
inspection.     A  vast  and  luminous  system 
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of  instruction  was  digested.  Men  of  the 
first  piety  and  learning  were  invited  to  ac- 
cept the  office  of  instructors.  Nicole, 
Lancelot,  and  Fontaine,  taught  in  these 
seminaries.  The  great  Arnauld  and  Saci 
employed  their  pens  in  their  service. 
These  schools  were  under  the  direction  of 
Port  Royal.  The  Port  Royal  Greek  and 
Latin  grammars,  the  Greek  primitives,  and 
the  elements  of  logic  and  geometry  soon 
made  their  appearance.  In  a  short  time 
they  were  not  only  to  be  found  in  every 
school  in  France,  but  they  were  diffused 
throughout  all  Europe. 

The  reputation  of  these  schools  very 
soon  engrossed  the  public  esteem.  The 
seminaries  of  the  Jesuits  had  long  enjoyed 
a  deserved  celebrity.  On  them  hitherto 
had  almost  exclusively  devolved  the  educa- 
tion of  the  higher  classes.  They  now  felt 
considerable  mortification  at  seeing  them- 
selves rivalled,  if  not  far  excelled,  by  the 
recent  establishments  of  Port  Royal. 

With  so  many  grounds  of  dislike,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  Jesuits 
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felt  piqued ;  and  that  they  were  little  dis- 
posed to  think  well  of  their  rivals.  Even  a 
truly  pious  individual  would  find  a  large 
portion  of  grace  necessary  to  preserve 
Christian  love  under  such  circumstances. 
A  body  qf  men  may  profess  orthodox  prin- 
ciples, but  it  can  never  be  expected  that 
the  majority  should  be  actuated  by  unmix- 
ed evangelical  tempers.  A  few  deeply  re- 
ligious individuals  may  be  found  in  perhaps 
all  professing  societies;  but  even  as  it  re- 
spects them,  the  temptation  will  be  found 
strong,  where  party  spirit  solicits,  under 
the  disguise  of  unfeigned  love  of  our  own 
brethren.  Hence  even  the  best  men  may 
be  expected  to  act  more  consistently  when 
they  act  singly,  than  collectively. 

The  Jesuits  exerted  everv  effort  first  to 
get  the  work  of  Jansenius  suppressed,  and 
afterwards  to  quash  the  little  company  of 
his  disciples.  The  friends  of  M.  de  St. 
Cyran  had  with  his  virtues,  imbibed  his 
peculiar  opinions.  Whilst  they  steadily 
maintained  the  grand  doctrines  of  the  Gos- 
pel, they  were  also  strenuous  advocates  for 
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the  system  of  grace.  They  published  in 
defence  of  the  work  of  Jansenius.  The 
Jesuits  as  vehemently  renewed  the  attack. 
At  length  they  appealed  to  Rome,  hoping 
finally  to  crush  a  system,  which  has  always 
had  some  of  the  most  pious  persons  on  its 
side ;  and  which,  in  this  instance,  had  the 
most  learned  and  the  most  spiritual  body  of 
men  then  extant,  among  its  professors. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  an  unfortu- 
nate contest,  which  in  its  progress  levelled 
Port  Royal  with  the  ground.  Nor  did  those 
who  aimed  the  blow,  themselves  escape  its 
recoil.  Port  Royal  indeed  was  annihilated; 
but  the  tide  of  public  opinion  was  turned 
against  its  cruel  and  relentless  oppressors. 
They  had  calumniated  the  reputed  Jansen- 
ists.  But  those  calumnies  had  provoked 
the  "  Lettres  Provinciales "  which  rendered 
them  at  once  the  object  of  ridicule  and 
contempt  to  Europe.  They  had  success- 
fully wielded  the  arm  of  secular  and  eccle- 
siastical authority  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Port  Royalists.  But  they  were  recom- 
pensed with  that  abhorrence  and  execra- 
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tion,  which  attends  those  who  are  supposed 
to  have  used  the  mask  of  sanctity,  for  the 
gratification  of  private  interest  and  personal 
malice.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
during  this  period,  were  sown  those  seeds 
which  afterwards  matured  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  order  of  Jesuits.  So  terminated 
a  quarrel,  which  perhaps  originated  in  an 
innocent  difference  of  sentiment,  on  an  ab- 
struse point,  which  has  divided  the  opinions 
of  mankind  in  every  age.  A  point,  how- 
ever, which,  whilst  in  all  ages  it  has  divided 
men  of  the  first  talents  in  opinion,  has  not 
in  any  separated  the  most  truly  pious  in 
mutual  esteem  and  Christian  love. 

This  controversy  soon  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  all  France.  Nor  was  an  active 
part  in  it  long  confined  to  the  ecclesiastics 
only. 

It  was  before  observed,  that  Cardinal 
Richelieu  had  formerly,  when  Bishop  of 
Lucon,  had  some  acquaintance  with  M.  de 
St.  Cyran.  He  respected  his  piety,  for  he 
had  then  no  projects  with  which  it  could 
interfere.     He  admired  his  talents,  for  they 
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were  not  called  forth  in  competition  with 
his  own.  He  well  knew  the  high  estima- 
tion in  which  M.  de  St.  Cyran  was  held  in 
the  church.  He  wished  therefore  to  gain 
him  over  as  a  powerful  engine  of  ecclesias- 
tical influence.  With  this  view,  the  mi- 
nister sought  his  early  friend.  He  courted 
his  intimacy,  and  offered  him  benefices. 
M.  de  Cyran  was  aware  of  his  views.  He 
treated  the  Cardinal  with  that  respect  his 
situation  demanded ;  but  he  declined  his 
overtures.  The  Cardinal's  esteem  was  con- 
verted into  dislike.  It  was  increased  on  the 
publication  of  the  catechism  of  Lugon.  M. 
de  Richelieu  piqued  himself  on  being  yet 
more  eminent  as  a  theologian  than  as  a  po- 
litician. He  considered  it  presumptuous 
in  M.  de  St.  Cyran  to  teach  the  necessity 
of  the  disinterested  love  of  God,  after  he 
had  published  that  it  was  superfluous.  It 
was  not  long  before  M.  de  St.  Cyran  expe- 
rienced the  effects  of  his  resentment. 

The  Cardinal  was  exceedingly  anxious 
to  annul  the  marriage  of  his  enemy  Gaston, 
Duke  of  Orleans,  with  his  second  wife  Mar- 
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garet,  Princesse  of  Lorraine.  He  had  long 
had  this  project  at  heart.  It  was  necessary 
to  strengthen  his  influence  by  some  power- 
ful sanction,  in  order  to  overcome  the  scru- 
ples which  conscience  suggested  to  Louis 
XIII.  He  applied  to  the  court  of  Rome. 
Botli  the  apostolic  see  and  the  foreign  uni- 
versities declared,  to  his  great  disappoint- 
ment, the  marriage  to  be  valid.  Highly 
incensed  but  unabashed,  the  Cardinal  re- 
mained firm  to  his  purpose.  Far  from 
yielding  the  point,  the  undaunted  minister 
called  a  general  assembly  of  the  most  cele- 
brated amongst  the  regular  and  secular 
clergy  in  France.  He  proposed  the  ques- 
tion. They  had  not  courage  to  brave  the 
weight  of  his  displeasure.  An  unwilling 
assent  was  extorted,  and  the  marriage  was 
declared  null  by  parliamentary  edict  (arret 
de  parlement). 

The  vindictive  temper  of  the  minister 
was  well  known.  Many  of  the  French 
clergy,  intimidated  by  his  despotic  power, 
gratuitously  vindicated  this  iniquitous  de- 
cree. 
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M.  de  St.  Cyran  maintained  an  unbroken 
silence.  Cardinal  Richelieu  was  very  anxi- 
ous to  obtain  the  assent  of  so  distinguished 
a  character.  He  wished  the  sanction  of  a 
man  who  was  well  known  to  possess  so  ex- 
tensive an  influence.  The  strict  morality 
of  M.  de  St.  Cyran  would  not  bend  to  the 
will  of  the  minister.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  prudence  prevented  him  from  uttering 
a  rash  censure,  which  he  knew  would  not 
only  be  fruitless,  but  would  serve  as  a  pre- 
text for  his  own  ruin. 

The  Cardinal  meanwhile  was  resolved 
either  to  extort  M.  de  St.  Cyran's  assent,  or 
to  involve  him  in  destruction.  Magnificent 
offers  were  made  on  the  part  of  the  minister 
to  obtain  his  sanction,  whilst  secret  emis- 
saries were  at  the  same  time  employed  in 
proposing  artful  questions  to  him.  They 
hoped  under  the  pretence  of  religious  scru- 
ples, to  surprise  him  into  a  censure  which 
would  effect  his  ruin.  Both  these  methods 
were  alike  ineffectual.  M.  de  St.  Cyran's 
silence  was  inviolable. 

The  Cardinal's  enmity  was  thus  bereft  of 
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every  ostensible  plea,  when,  most  oppor- 
tunely for  him,  the  contest  on  Jansenism 
arose.  The  pretext  he  had  so  long  assi- 
duously sought,  was  now  spontaneously  pre- 
sented. The  Cardinal  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  Jesuits.  No  less  than  fifteen  new 
accusations  appeared  against  M.  de  St. 
Cyran. 

The  Cardinal  declared  himself  readv  to 
exercise  his  authority  in  behalf  of  the 
church.  M.  de  St.  Cyran's  friends  were  for 
a  time  expelled  from  Port  Royal.  He  was 
himself  seized  as  a  heretic,  and  immured  in 
the  dungeon  of  Vincennes. 

His  house  was  beset  on  the  evening  of 
Ascension-day,  by  two  and  twenty  armed 
guards.  They  kept  watch  all  night,  with 
the  hopes  that  some  circumstance  might 
transpire,  to  which  a  malignant  interpre- 
tation might  be  affixed.  For  the  Cardinal 
felt  very  anxious  to  fabricate  a  cause  which 
might  justify  the  detention  of  a  man  so 
highly  respected.  In  this,  however,  he 
was  foiled.  A  perfect  stillness  reigned  with- 
in the  house,  which  was  the  habitation  of 
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peace  and  prayer.     They  therefore  entered 
the  house,  and  went  to  the  room  of  M.  de 
St.  Cyran.      He  was  sitting   in   his  study 
meditating  over  a  passage  of  St.  Augustin, 
whose   works  lay  open  before  him.     The 
Captain  told  him  he  had   orders  that  he 
should  immediately  follow  him.      'c  Sir," 
replied  M.  de  St.  Cyran,  calmly,    "  it  is 
equally  my  duty  and  my  pleasure  to  obey 
the  King."     So  saying,  he  stepped  into  the 
carriage,  which  was  immediately  surround- 
ed by  a  company  of  archers.     They  took 
the   road   to   Vincennes.      As  they   were 
crossing  the  forest  in  which  the  fortress  was 
situated,  they  met  M.  d'Andilly,  who  was 
going  to  his  country  seat  at   Pomponne. 
The  guards  who  attended  M.  de  St.  Cyran, 
had  received  orders  to  turn  back  the  facings 
of  their  regimentals,  so  as  to  excite  no  sus- 
picion.     M.  d'Andilly,  astonished  to  see 
his  friend  so  numerously  attended,  rode  up 
to  the  side  of  the  carriage,  and  cheerfully 
said,  "  Where  can  you  be  travelling  with 
such  an  escort  of  servants  ?"     M.  de  St. 
Cyran  replied  with  a  smile,  "  You  should 
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rather  ask  them  where  I  am  travelling  to. 
They  lead  me,  not  I  them.  However,  my 
dear  friend,"  pursued  he,  seriously,  cc  I 
consider  myself,  and  trust  all  my  dear 
friends  will  consider  me,  as  the  prisoner 
rather  of  God  than  of  men."  M.  d'Andilly 
happenedato  have  in  his  hand  the  confessions 
of  St.  Austin.  He  gave  it  his  friend,  say- 
ing, <c  You  first  taught  me  the  worth  of 
this  book ;  I  am  glad  I  can  restore  it  to  yon 
at  a  time  when  it  can  be  of  as  much  value  to 
you,  as  the  gift  of  it  was  to  me."  They  then 
embraced  as  friends  who  expect  to  see  each 
other's  face  no  more,  till  the  morn  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  just.  M.  de  St.  Cyran 
pursued  his  journey.  His  imprisonment 
took  place  on  the  14th  of  May,  1638.  In 
this  instance  Cardinal  Richelieu  eminently 
justified  the  character  he  gave  of  himself. 
Speaking  to  the  Marquis  de  la  Vieuville, 
he  once  said,  "  Je  rCose  rien  entreprendre 
sans  y  avoir  bien  pense,  mais  quand  unefois 
fed  pris  ma  resolution,  je  vais  a  mon  but,  je 
renverse  tout,  je  fauche  tout,  et  ensuite  je 
couvre  tout  de  ma  soutane  rouge." 
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M.  de  St.  Cyran  suffered  much  at  Vin- 
cennes.  His  books,  papers,  pens,  and  ink, 
were  for  a  considerable  time  withheld  from 
him.  He  was  not  only  deprived  of  seeing 
his  friends,  but,  by  the  avarice  of  his  jailer, 
was  frequently  destitute  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  food.  The  dungeon  in  which  he 
was  immured  was  damp,  and  exposed  to  all 
the  inclemencies  of  the  seasons.  Nor  had 
he  to  contend  alone  with  outward  sufferings. 
He  had  not  only  to  encounter  foes  with- 
out, but  likewise  fightings  within.  Whilst 
worldly  men  only  suffer  from  the  depriva- 
tion of  worldly  comforts ;  the  true  servant 
of  God  is  chiefly  cast  down  by  a  fear  lest 
he  should  in  any  degree  betray  his  master's 
cause,  by  not  walking  worthy  of  his  vo- 
cation. 

The  first  thing  M.  de  St.  Cyran  did  on 
entering  his  dungeon,  was  to  throw  himself 
on  his  knees,  and  to  beseech  his  Lord  to 
give  him  the  grace  to  profit  by  it.  He  im- 
plored him  to  accept  both  his  soul  and  body 
•  as  a  living  sacrifice,  wholly  devoted  to  his 
service ;  and  he  entreated  him  so  to  direct 
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his  heart,  that  he  might,  from  his  inmost 
soul,  have  no  other  will  than  his. 

Nevertheless,  the  Lord  saw  fit,  at  first, 
to  try  this  highly  favored  servant,  by  with- 
drawing from  him  all  sensible  perception  of 
spiritual  comfort.  He  might  truly  be  said 
to  accompany  his  divine  master  in  the 
garden.  His  soul  was  troubled  and  sore 
amazed.  All  joyful  sense  of  the  divine 
presence  left  him  :  grievous  temptations  as- 
sailed him  on  all  sides,  and  the  subtle  enemy 
of  his  soul,  the  accuser  of  the  brethren, 
was  permitted  continually  to  harass  his  heart 
by  accusations,  best  suited  to  the  tender- 
ness of  his  conscience. 

God  knows  the  souls  that  are  his.  And 
when  he  sees  fit  to  try  them,  he  can  suit 
those  trials  to  probe  the  very  inmost  heart, 
and  to  try  the  very  ground  of  the  soul,  in 
a  manner  which  no  other  can.  All  that 
men  can  inflict  upon  us  is  merely  external, 
and  is  therefore  comparatively  light.  But 
when  the  Father  of  Spirits  searches  the 
heart,  as  with  candles,  when  the  messenger 
of  the  covenant  comes  as  a  refiner's  fire, 
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who  shall  stand  the  day  of  his  appearing, 
or  who  shall  not  shrink  under  that  word 
which  is  as  a  two-edged  sword.  Then 
indeed  it  is  felt  to  be  a  discerner  of  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart,  and  to 
divide  between  the  joints  and  marrow,  ana- 
tomizing the  very  soul  and  spirit. 

During  the  first  fortnight  of  his  imprison- 
ment, the  Lord  permitted  his  faithful  servant 
to  be  deeply  exercised,  that  the  trial  of  his 
faith,  more  precious  than  that  of  gold, 
though  it  was  tried  with  fire,  might  be 
found  to  the  praise,  and  honor,  and  glory 
of  God,  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ. 
A  deep  sense  of  his  own  utter  unworthiness 
humbled  him  to  the  dust ;  and  the  awful 
judgments  of  God  seemed  impending  over 
him.  He  was  indeed  traversing  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death.  Even  the  Scriptures 
failed  to  give  him  comfort.  Every  passage 
which  was  presented  to  his  mind,  seemed 
not  applied  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  but  wrested 
by  the  powers  of  darkness  to  his  farther 
perplexity.  All  the  curses  of  God  appeared 
levelled  against  him ;  nor  was  he  enabled 
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to  rely  with  joyous  faith  on  any  promise. 
It  appeared  that  he  who  was  to  lead  so 
many  souls  to  God,  was  appointed  to  un- 
dergo the  same  trials  as  Peter,  the  rock  on 
whom  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  churches 
were  built ;  and  Satan  was  permitted  to  sift 
both  these  eminent  servants  of  the  Lord  as 
wheat.  It  was  indeed  the  hour  of  the 
powers  of  darkness. 

Still,  however,  though  deeply  tried,  his 
faith  failed  not.  He  could  appeal  to  the 
Lord  that  he  had  kept  his  integrity :  he 
could  say,  Thou  knowest,  Lord,  the  way 
that  I  would  take,  and  after  I  am  tried  I 
shall  come  forth  like  gold.  He  endeavored 
to  follow  the  exhortation  of  the  prophet, 
who  commands  those  who  obey  the  voice 
of  the  Lord,  and  walk  in  darkness  and  have 
no  light,  to  trust  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
and  stay  upon  their  God.  He  therefore 
steadily  walked  in  his  precepts,  waiting  for 
his  re-appearance.  This  state  of  desola- 
tion did  not  continue  long.  His  faith  hav- 
ing beoii  tried,  the  Lord  again  appeared 
from  heaven,  and  his  Spirit  again  returned 
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into  his  heart  as  the  comforter.  He  had 
been  spending  some  time  in  prayer,  when 
these  words,  from  the  119th  Psalm,  were 
powerfully  applied  to  his  heart,  "  Princes 
have  persecuted  me  without  a  cause,  but 
my  heart  stood  in  awe  of  thy  word  only.'* 
The  whole  of  the  9th  Psalm  too  was  imme- 
diately after  presented  to  him  with  a  degree 
of  light  and  unction  which  he  had  never4 
before  experienced.  He  was  instantly  en- 
abled to  feel  joy  and  peace  in  believing, 
to  suffer  long,  seeking  not  his  own,  and  not 
being  provoked,  to  bear  all  things,  to  hope 
all  things,  and  to  endure  all  things.  And 
trying  the  spirit  by  its  fruits,  he  knew  it  to 
be  of  God.  From  that  hour  M.  de  St. 
Cyran  experienced  uninterrupted  peace. 
The  joy  in  his  Lord  was  his  strength,  and 
during  the  whole  of  his  imprisonment  he 
was  uniformly  enabled  to  rejoice  evermore, 
to  pray  without  ceasing,  and  in  every  thing 
to  give  thanks. 

As  soon  as  his  books  were  restored,  he 
resumed  his  studies.  His  hours  were  di- 
vided between  prayer,  study,  and  acts  of 
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charity.  Some  of  his  most  valuable  works 
were  composed  whilst  in  the  fortress  of 
Vincennes.  To  his  charity,  also,  many 
amongst  his  guards  and  fellow-prisoners 
were  indebted,  not  only  for  a  supply  of 
temporal  necessities,  but,  under  God,  for 
the  salvation  of  their  souls.  The  governor 
of  the  fortress  himself  became  soon  a  con- 
verted character.  Those  committed  to  his 
charge  soon  felt  the  good  fruits  of  his  piety. 
M.  de  St.  Cyran's  charity  was  fervent 
and  genuine.  It  not  only  consulted  the 
necessities,  but  the  feelings  of  others.  It 
was  the  custom  at  Vincennes  that  all  the 
prisoners  should  attend  mass  once  a  day. 
He  observed  that  several  of  them,  amongst 
whom  were  two  or  three  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, were  very  thinly  clad.  M.  de  St. 
Cyran  immediately  packed  up  some  of  his 
books,  and  sent  them  with  a  letter  to  a  lady 
of  his  acquaintance  in  Paris,  requesting  her 
to  sell  the  books,  and  with  the  money  to 
buy  a  supply  of  clothing  for  the  prisoners ; 
"  I  will  also  thank  you,  madam,"  conti- 
nued he,  "  to  buy  some  clothes  for  the 
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Baron  and  Baroness  de  Beausoleil.  Pray 
let  the  cloth  be  fine  and  good,  such  as  suits 
their  rank.  I  do  not  know  what  is  proper, 
but  I  think  I  have  somewhere  heard,  that 
gentlemen  and  ladies  of  their  condition 
cannot  appear  without  gold  lace  for  the 
men,  and  black  lace  for  the  women.  If 
so,  pray  get  the  best,  and,  in  short,  let  all 
be  done  modestly,  but  yet  sufficiently  hand- 
somely, that,  in  looking  at  each  other, 
they  may,  for  a  few  minutes  at  least,  forget 
that  they  are  captives."  To  this  letter  the 
lady  returned  a  remonstrance,  observing 
that  this  money  ceconomized  might  be 
better  employed,  and  more  suitably  to  his 
ecclesiastical  character.  To  this  he  an- 
swered, {i  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Lord 
who  commands  me  to  give  to  Caesar  that 
which  is  Cassar's,  will  account  me  a  bad 
steward  for  giving  modestly  to  each  ac- 
cording to  that  rank  in  which  he  placed 
them.  The  deepest  rivers  cause  the  least 
noise;  and  the  most  enlightened  piety  is 
generally  the  least  singular.  The  Christian 
rule  is  to  do  as  we  would  be  done  by ;  and 
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if  you  ask  me  how  we  should  act  towards 
ourselves  in  expenses  which  custom  alone 
has  rendered  necessary,  I  shall  answer, 
Never  lavish  upon  your  rank  what  it  only 
allows  j  and  never  refuse  to  it  what  it  indis- 
pensably exacts.  The  violator  of  the  first 
rule  is  a  bad  steward,  the  violator  of  the 
second  wants  that  Christian  humility  which 
makes  the  true  child  of  God  submit  for  his 
sake,  to  the  powers  and  ordinances  that 
be.  Now  the  rule  which  decides  what  we 
should  allow  ourselves,  regulates  also  what 
we  should  give  others ;  for  we  are  to  love 
our  neighbour  as  ourselves ;  and,  therefore, 
the  degree  in  which  we  are  to  consult  our 
own  rank,  is  that  also  in  which  we  are  to 
regard  his."  The  lady  immediately  bought 
the  things.  They  were  conveyed  into  the 
prisoners'  apartments,  who  never  suspected 
whence  they  came.  They  only  observed 
that  M.  de  St.  Cyran  himself  was  destitute 
of  those  comforts,  and  concluded  that  his 
having  been  alone  forgotten,  was  a  judg- 
ment upon  him  for  his  heresy. 

The  beneficial  influence,  however,  of  M. 
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de  St.  Cyran  was  not  bounded  by  the  nar- 
row limits  of  his  prison  walls.  From  the 
gloom  of  his  dungeon  a  light  arose,  whose 
beams  extended  to  the  remotest  parts  of 
France. 

Schools  were  constantly  established  on 
the  plan  he  had  traced.  He  could,  indeed, 
no  longer  personally  inspect  them;  yet, 
through  the  medium  of  correspondence,  they 
were  still  carried  on  under  his  auspices. 

A  constant  epistolary  communication  on 
religious  subjects  was  also  maintained  be- 
tween him  and  his  friends.  The  unreserved 
devotion  and  enlightened  piety  that  breathed 
in  every  line  of  his  letters,  added  to  their 
love  and  veneration.  The  profound  learn- 
ing which  furnished  his  ideas ;  the  luminous 
perspicuity  with  which  they  were  arranged; 
and  the  animated  eloquence  with  which 
they  were  expressed ;  filled  them  with  ad- 
miration. Of  his  exhortations  it  might  be 
truly  said,  in  the  language  of  Solomon,  that 
they  were  as  apples  of  gold,  made  visible 
through  a  net-work  of  silver. 

M.  de  St.  Cyran's  letters  were  handed 
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about  amongst  his  disciples  as  sacred  trea- 
sures. Every  line  of  his  writing  they  honor- 
ed with  the  sanctity  of  a  relic;  whilst  it 
also  united  with  it  the  charm  and  zest  of 
novelty.  They  viewed  each  with  a  tender 
reverence,  considering  it  as  perhaps  the  last 
gift  of  a  friend  who  will  be  seen  no  more. 
Each  letter  at  the  same  time  possessed  the 
advantage  of  being  adapted  to  the  exigency 
of  the  moment,  and  of  being  the  advice  of 
a  friend.,  who,  though  not  visible,  was  yet 
at  hand.  „  The  number  of  M.  de  St.  Cyran's 
disciples  increased,  whilst  at  Vincennes, 
with  accelerated  progression.  Some  of  them 
were  afterwards  eminent  as  the  champions 
of  Jansenism.  Of  this  number  was  the 
great  Arnauld.  Few,  however,  compara- 
tively speaking,  engaged  in  controversy. 
Most  of  them  purposely  avoided  any  con- 
versation on  the  contested  points. 

All  meanwhile  were  distinguished  for 
righteousness  of  life,  and  sanctity  of  man- 
ners. Their  devotion  was  eminent,  their 
patience  under  persecution  invincible.  The 
charity  of  some  amongst  them  so  profuse, 
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as  to  heal  whole  provinces  of  the  wounds  and 
desolations  of  a  bloody  civil  war.  As  a 
body,  they  eminently  shone  forth  as  bright 
and  burning  lights,  in  the  midst  of  a  crooked 
and  perverse  generation. 

Nor  were  these  things  doubtful,  nor  could 
their  genuine  fruits  of  piety  be  called  in 
question  by  their  very  enemies.  These 
good  works  were  not  wrought  in  a  corner. 
His  disciples  were  not  confined  to  the  se- 
clusion of  Port  Royal.  This  monastery 
was,  indeed,  in  constant  correspondence 
with  M.  de  St.  Cyran.  It  was  also  through 
the  medium  of  Port  Royal,  that  his  influence 
was  chiefly  diffused.  Still,  though  begin- 
ning at  that  Abbey,  it  extended  itself 
throughout  all  France. 

Persons  of  the  first  rank,  and  filling  the 
highest  political  situations,  persons  not  only 
at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  but  on  the  throne 
itself,  gloried  in  following  him,  even  as  he 
followed  Christ. 

The  imprisonment  of  M.  de  St.  Cyran, 
had  long  occasioned  great  indignation 
amongst  well  disposed  persons, 
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John  de  Wert,  the  General  of  the  Spanish 
army,  happened  to  be  a  prisoner  of  war  on 
parole,  during  the  detention  of  M.  de  St. 
Cyran.  Whilst  he  staid  at  Paris,  the  Car- 
dinal de  Richelieu  gave  a  superb  ballet,  to 
which  he  invited  this  Spanish  nobleman  ; 
and  every  expense  was  lavished  upon  the 
decorations,  which  could  contribute  to  give 
the  foreigner  a  high  idea  of  French  magni- 
ficence. The  Cardinal  retained  his  noble 
guest  next  to  him,  during  the  whole  of  the 
performance,  which  he  beheld  in  perfect 
silence ;  at  which  M.  de  Richelieu  not  a 
little  chagrined,  asked  him,  "What  he  con- 
sidered as  the  most  marvellous  spectacle  he 
had  ever  seen  ?"  John  de  Wert  immediately 
replied,  "  That  of  all  the  wonders  he  had 
ever  seen,  none  had  so  much  astonished  him, 
as  to  see,  in  the  dominions  of  his  very  Chris- 
tian Majesty ,  Bishops  amusing  themselves 
at  theatres;  whilst  saints  languished  in 
prisons.* 

*  Lancelot,  torn.  i.  pp.  137,  138.  Poulain,  torn.  i. 
p.  47.  Besogne,  torn.  iii.  p.  412.  Racine  Hist.  Abr.  de 
Port  Royal,  pp.  49,  50,  edit.  Vienne,  1767. 
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M.  de  St.  Cyran  endured  five  long  years' 
imprisonment.  At  length,  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu expired.  On  the  4th  of  December, 
1642,  this  minister,  from  the  plenitude  of 
despotic  power  on  earth,  was  cited  to  ap- 
pear before  his  final  judge  in  heaven.  He 
died  aged  fifty-eight.  The  friends  of  M.  de 
Hauranne  observed,  that  the  day  on  which 
he  departed,  was  that  of  the  festival  of  St. 
Cyran. 

This  event  was  soon  succeeded  by  M.  de 
St.  Cyran's  release.  He  never  recovered  his 
health.  He  had  often  deprived  himself  of 
both  fire  and  clothing  to  relieve  his  fellow- 
prisoners.  His  constitution  was  broken  by 
the  hardships  he  had  undergone.  He  sur- 
vived his  enlargement  only  a  few  months. 

M.  de  St.  Cyran  quitted  Vincennes  on 
Friday,  the  6th  of  February,  1643,  during 
the  week  of  the  Purification,  This  M.  de 
St.  Cyran  often  mentioned  with  pleasure. 
He  was  willing  to  consider  it  as  a  sign 
that  he  had  been  heard  in  the  prayer  which 
he  continually  offered  up,  that  he  might 
not  be  released  from  prison  till  this  afflic- 
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tion  had  wrought  its  perfect  work  in  the 
purification  of  his  soul.  His  friend  M. 
d'Andilli  came  in  his  carriage  to  take  him 
from  Vincennes.  No  captive  had  ever  re- 
ceived such  demonstrations  of  esteem.  His 
guards  and  fellow-prisoners  threw  them- 
selves at  his  feet,  to  implore  his  parting 
benediction ;  and  they  mingled  tears  of 
joy  at  his  release,  with  those  of  sorrow 
for  his  departure.  His  guards  especially 
mourned  his  loss ;  and  all  the  garrison  wish- 
ing to  shew  their  respect,  spontaneously 
arranged  themselves  in  two  rows  to  let  him 
walk  out,  to  the  sound  of  fifes  and  drums, 
and  discharges  of  musketry.  It  was  after- 
wards foui.d,  that  several  of  the  prisoners, 
won  by  his  piety,  had  taken  notes  of  many 
of  his  actions  and  sayings,  from  which  they 
had  derived  peculiar  edification.  On  this 
occasion,  M.  Lancelot  makes  the  following 
observations :  "  We  often  wished  that  M. 
de  St.  Cyran  could  have  had  a  person  con- 
tinually with  him  to  note  down  all  his  ac- 
tions, and  to  portray  all  his  holy  discourses, 
his  eminent  virtues,  and  even  the  eloquence 
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of  his  silence,  which  has  so  often  spoken  to 
our  hearts.     God,  however,  no  doubt  for 
wise  purposes,   has  not  permitted  it.     Per- 
haps, indeed,  it  might  not  be  a  thing  so 
easily  done.    The  most  eminent  graces,  like 
the  deepest  rivers,  generally  pursue  a  silent 
course.     They  possess,  in  degree,  the  peace 
and  immutability  of  their  divine  author.    It 
is  immediately  felt  in  its  effects,  though  it 
cannot  be  described  in  its  source.     It  is 
that  powerful  and  constant  effusion  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  which  transforms  the  heart 
of  the  new  man,   and  continually  abides 
therein.    Which  does  not  dazzle  by  brilliant 
and  remarkable  actions,  so  much  as  it  im- 
parts a  living  unction  and  a  Godlike  dignity 
to  the  most  common  ones.      It;  produces 
throughout  the  whole  soul,  mind,  and  heart, 
a  certain  simplicity,  profound  peace,  gentle 
love,  and  immutable  calmness,  that  charms 
and  elevates  the  heart  of  the  observer,  though 
he  scarcely  knows  why.     He  is  filled  with 
awful  reverence  in  contemplating  the  whole, 
whilst   he  is  yet  unable  to   discover  any 
thing  extraordinary  in  each  part.     As  to  its 
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effects,  the  perfection  of  saints  on  earth  is, 
perhaps,  more  perceptible  in  what  they  do 
not,  than  in  what  they  actually  do. 

So  far  as  it  may  be  said  of  man  in  his 
fallen  state,  it  consists  in  a  perfect  silence 
of  all  human  passions,  and  in  a  total  ex- 
tinction of  every  movement  of  earthly  plea- 
sures and  desires.  The  silence  of  the  man 
of  God  differs  from  the  tumult  of  the  world, 
as  the  still  expanse  of  the  ocean  differs,  and 
yet  exceeds,  in  sublimity,  a  roaring  summer 
torrent,  which  lays  waste  all  in  its  way, 
and  disappears  for  ever.  It  consists  in  that 
spotless  holiness  which  is  best  comprehended 
when  we  contrast  with  it  our  own  disorder 
and  impurity.  It  is  a  participation  on 
earth  of  the  happiness  of  the  blessed  in 
heaven.  It  is  the  beginning  of  that  ineffable 
union  with  God,  which,  though  begun  on 
earth,  can  only  be  consummated  in  heaven. 
Happy,  indeed,  are  those  to  whom  it  has 
pleased  the  Lord  to  exhibit  such  models  of 
virtue.  "  Yea,  rather  more  blessed  are 
those,  that  hearing,  keep  their  sayings!" 

A  few  months  after  his  release,  M.  de  St. 
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Cyran  was  seized  with  apoplexy.  He  was 
at  the  same  time  reduced  by  the  effects  of 
a  surgical  operation.  Owing  to  the  un- 
skilfulness  of  some  of  his  attendants,  his 
sufferings  were  extreme.  Yet  no  unkind 
reflection  escaped  his  lips.  What  the  Lord 
has  permitted,  we  must  receive  with  the 
same  submission,  observed  he,  as  what  he 
has  appointed,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  In  the  intervals,  between  the  le- 
thargy and  high  delirium,  from  which  he 
alternately  suffered,  he  spoke  much  to  the 
edification  and  comfort  of  the  few  friends 
whom  the  sudden  nature  of  his  illness  had 
permitted  to  be  sent  for.  After  a  few  hours' 
illness,  he  expired  in  perfect  peace,  in  the 
arms  of  his  assistant  and  friend  M.  Singlin. 
He  died  on  the  1 1th  of  October,  1643.  He 
was  aged  sixty-two.* 


*  His  disciples  thus  portray  his  character.  It  ap- 
pears colored  by  the  warmth  of  Christian  love,  and  yet 
painted  with  the  most  exact  Christian  truth.  It  is  in- 
serted, notwithstanding  its  length,  on  account  of  the 
useful  instruction  it  conveys.     "  M.  de  St.  Cyran  was 
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By  his  followers,  M.  de  St.  Cyran  was 
reverenced  as  a  saint.  Numbers  of  persons 
crowded  to  see  his  corpse,  and  to  preserve 

a  saint  indeed.  It  had  pleased  God  to  bestow  upon 
him  a  rich  assemblage  of  those  qualities  which  are  ge- 
nerally met  with  separately.  Though  called  to  the 
sacred  function  of  the  priesthood  by  men,  he  was  yet 
sanctified  for  it  by  a  large  measure  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God ;  and  he  appeared  truly  fitted  to  the  rank  of 
those  chosen  servants,  whom  the  Lord  himself  has  called 
out  to  be  as  lights  to  the  world.  Of  him  it  might  emi- 
nently be  said,  that  he  offered  no  false  fire  upon  the 
altar.  His  light,  indeed,  shone  before  men  with  a  clear 
and  steady  brightness,  illuminating  and  diffusing  a  vital 
heat  in  the  church  of  God.  But  the  flame  was  kindled 
from  heaven,  and  its  brilliancy  arose  from  the  fervor  of 
his  love,  even  more  than  from  the  superiority  of  his 
understanding.  '  Unde  ardet  unde  lucet/  He  drew 
every  sentiment  and  every  principle  from  the  inex- 
haustible and  rich  mine  of  Scripture.  Nor  did  he 
merely  hear  much,  and  read  much  of  Scripture,  but, 
above  all,  he  prayed  much,  and  meditated  much  over 
it.  Diligently  comparing  scripture  with  scripture,  his 
mind  became  enlightened  with  divine  truth  ;  and  me- 
ditating and  praying  over  every  part,  his  heart  became 
kindled  with  divine  love.  He  studied  each  passage  till 
he  clearly  understood  its  sense ;  he  dwelt  upon  each  till 
he  was  thoroughly  penetrated  by  its  force.    He  thought 
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some  of  his  relics.  The  peace  of  God,  says 
Lancelot,  was  sensibly  felt  in  the  chamber 
of  death,  and  the  majesty  of  glorified  im- 

that  he  but  half  knew  what  he  only  knew  with  his  un- 
derstanding ;  and  he  therefore  studied  as  every  Chris- 
tian ought  to  do,  that  is,  both  with  the  head  and  with 
the  heart ;  letting  light  and  heat  increase  with  an  equal 
progression,  and  mutually  assist  each  other.  Christi- 
anity is,  in  an  eminent  manner,  the  science  of  the  heart; 
and  he  who  does  not  receive  it  into  his  heart,  studies  it 
to  very  little  purpose.  And,  whereas,  in  all  other  studies, 
informing  the  understanding  is  the  principal;  in  Chris- 
tianity it  only  forms  the  subordinate  part.  Nor  is  the 
science  of  the  head  of  any  other  use,  but  as  it  enables 
men  to  distinguish  the  workings  of  their  own  imagina- 
tions, from  the  genuine  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Hence  he  not  only  studied,  but  sought  to  nourish  his 
soul  with  Scripture  ;  knowing  that  it  is  said  of  Christ's 
words,  that  they  are  spirit,  and  they  are  the  life ;  and 
that  till  they  are  experienced  to  be  so,  the  soul  remains 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.  Nor  did  he  rest  in  the 
letter  of  Scripture.  He  knew  that  the  reason  why  they 
are  to  be  searched,  is,  because  they  are  they  which 
testify  of  Christ ;  and  he  knew  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
can  alone  take  of  the  things  of  Christ,  and  shew  them 
unto  us ;  for  no  man  can,  in  truth,  call  Christ,  Lord, 
but  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Hence,  from  reading  of  Christ, 
he  wenUo  Christ;  and,  from  being  with  Christ,  he  went 
VOL.  I.  R 
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mortality  seemed  to  rest  in  awful  solemnity 
on  the  mortal  remains.  The  concourse  was 
so  great,  that  it  became  necessary  to  lock 


forth  amongst  men  for  Christ.     He  knew  one  thing  was 
needful,  even  to  know  the  only  true  God  and  Jesus 
Christ  whom  he  hath  sent.     He  therefore  sought  him 
in  faith,  and  with  his  whole  heart,  and  seeking,  found 
him.     He  knew  that  it  was  by  looking  to  him  only,  that 
the  ends  of  the  earth  can  be  saved ;  he  therefore  looked 
at  him  continually,  who  was  the  author,  and  whom  he 
knew  must  be  the  finisher,  of  his  faith ;  and  he  consi- 
dered him  continually,  who  set  us  an  example  that  we 
should  tread  in  his  steps.     Thus  he  sought  wisdom,  and 
God  gave  it  him.     He  sought  it  at  first  with  prayers 
and  tears,  and  renewed  supplication,  when  he  sought  it 
to  save  his  soul ;  and  when  he  had  found  peace  with  God, 
he  pursued  it  with  equal  earnestness,  though  with  renew- 
ed confidence,  that  he  might,  by  a  farther  increase, 
abundantly  glorify  that  God  whose  mercies  he  had  expe- 
rienced. He  was  far  from  the  awful  delusion  of  those  sel- 
fish professors,  who  seek  the  salvation  of  their  own  souls 
independently  of  a  disinterested  love  of  God.    Hence  he 
did  not  rest  in  a  half  conversion.     The  love  of  God  was 
truly  shed  abroad  in  his  heart;  Christ  really  dwelt  in  his 
heart  by  faith ;  and  if  he  enlightened  the  church,  it 
was  chiefly  owing  to  the  singleness  of  his  eye  that  his 
mind  was  so  full  of  light.     One  thing  he  had  desired  of 
the  Lord,  that  he  might  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
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up  his  room  till  the  interment.  The  fu- 
neral was  attended  by  an  unusually  nume- 
rous assemblage  of  the  most  distinguished 
and  eminent   personages.      Almost   every 

for  ever,  and  his  divine  master  gave  to  him  three  things; 
he  blessed  him  with  abundant  faith,  and  abundant 
hope,  but,  above  all,  with  superabundant  love.  He 
waited  on  thee,  O  Lord,  in  the  sanctuary  of  his  heart, 
and  thou  taughtest  him  unutterable  things.  He  com- 
muned with  thee  in  secret,  and  thy  power  went  forth 
with  him,  and  thy  glory  visibly  rested  upon  him.  His 
sound  went  forth  throughout  the  land,  so  that  the  deaf 
heard,  and  thy  life  manifested  in  his  life,  has,  in  many 
instances,  awaked  the  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins ; 
and  the  voice  of  thy  Spirit  speaking  through  him,  has 
bid  them  live  to  life  eternal.  His  frui'ts  declared  the 
root  whence  they  sprung.  But  the  multitude  of  those 
he  was  instrumental  in  converting,  were  his  chief 
glory.  A  few,  indeed,  of  these  have  been  known  by 
writings,  whose  fame  will  long  endure  as  public  bene- 
factors, not  only  to  their  own  age,  but  to  the  world  : 
many  more,  unheard  of  by  men,  walk  before  God^ 
content  in  spreading  a  sweet  odour  in  the  humble  walks 
of  private  life.  Thus  has  God  blessed  this  eminently 
favoured  servant  with  the  privacy  he  sought ;  till,  at 
the  great  and  awful  day,  when  every  secret  of  the 
heart  shall  be  unveiled,  they  shall  start  from  the  long 
slumber  of  the  tomb,  and  decorate  with  jewels  the  rich 
crown  which  the  righteous  Judge  shall  then  give  him. 

R  2  This 
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dignitary  of  the  church  then  in  Paris  was 
there.     Nobles,    men  of  letters,  and  even 


This  man  of  God  entertained  an  exalted  view  of  the 
Greatness   and   holiness   of  the     Christian    profession. 
How  unspeakably  high,  would  he   say,  must  be  that 
holiness,  of  which  God  himself  made  man  set  us  the  ex- 
ample.    How  diligent  should  be  our  exertions,  when 
the  light  of  God  is  given  to  point  our  way ;  the  strength 
of  God  to  hold  our  feet  in  life.     How  exalted  should  be 
the  standard  of  those  men,  who  expect  the  God  of 
purity  and  holiness  itself  to  judge  them.      And  how 
confident  and  sure  a  trust  should  they  maintain,  when 
God  himself,  their  judge,  has  suffered,  to  purchase  their 
immortal  felicity,    and   to  find   place    for  exercising 
mercy  consistently  with  justice.     Surely  if 'the  love  of 
compassion  drew  down  God   himself  from  heaven  to 
earth  ;  gratitude,  for  so  unspeakable  a  mercy,  should 
lead  men  from  earthly  desires,  to  dwell  in  heaven  in 
their  spirits.     As  the  apostle  Paul  was,  whilst  he  dwelt 
on  earth,  present  with  Christ  in  spirit,  though  absent 
in  body,  so  M.  de  St.  Cyran  was  perpetually  anxious 
that   his  disciples   should   not    merely  be   professing 
Christians,  but  that  their  conversation  should  really  be  in 
heaven,  and  that  their  whole  heart  and  mind  should  be 
thoroughly  cast  into  the  gospel  mould.     He  dreaded 
the  curse  of  Ezekiel  against  those  false  prophets,  who 
build  with  untempered  mortar,  and  thus  raise  a  wall 
without  strength,  which  falls  at  the  first  storm. 

As 
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princes  of  the  blood,  were  present.  Amongst 
the  vast  concourse  of  his  disciples  at  the 
ceremony,  were  particularly    observed  his 

As  M.  de  St.  Cyran  received  the  Scriptures  from  his 
heart,  so  he  accepted  them  as  they  are,  without  any 
foreign  mixture  or  comment  of  his  own.  Before  he 
began  to  build,  he  had  counted  the  cost :  and  when  he 
weighed  the  price,  it  was  in  the  balance  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. Hence  he  never  sought  an  easy  road  to  heaven  ; 
for  he  knew  that  there  is  no  such  thing.  He  recom- 
mended to  others  the  road  that  he  himself  walked  in, 
viz.  the  straight  road  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  the 
highway  of  the  kingdom.  He  knew  that  Christ  set  us 
an  example,  that  we  should  tread  in  his  steps,  and  he 
therefore  looked  to  Christ,  and  to  none  else.  He  knew 
that  Christ  pleased  not  himself,  nor  did  he  expect  that 
the  servant  could  find  an  easier  path  than  his  master. 
He  had  no  new  light,  whereby  to  accommodate  the 
world  with  Christ ;  he  had  no  new  and  ingenious  con- 
trivances to  save  men,  without  obliging  them  to  take 
up  their  cross,  their  daily  cross,  inward  as  well  as 
outward,  and  to  follow  their  Saviour  in  the  same  nar- 
row road  which  he  had  trodden.  He  had  discovered  no 
new  mode  of  widening  the  narrow  way  :  of  lightening 
the  daily  cross ;  or  of  reconciling  together  God  and 
Mammon.  In  this  modern  science,  he  was  profoundly 
ignorant.  His  systems  were  not  traced  on  the  mut- 
able sand  of  human  opinion  ;  but  they  were  engraven 
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faithful  friend  Lancelot,  Madame  de  Ro- 
han, princesse  of  Guimenee,  and  Louisa 
of  Gonzague,  the   intimate   friend   of  the 

on  the  immutable  rock  of  God's  word.  He  conducted 
souls  to  God  only  by  that  royal  highway  of  repentance, 
evidenced  by  mortification,  and  faith  evidenced  by 
obedience,  which  all  the  patriarchs,  saints,  prophets, 
and  martyrs,  had  trodden  before.  Nor  did  he  ever 
step  aside  where  he  saw  the  print  of  their  footsteps, 
though  it  were  a  path  rough  with  thorns,  or  even 
dyed  in  blood.  Whilst  most  professors  were  labouring 
to  mitigate  the  rule  of  Christ,  he  was  solely  taken  up 
in  seeking  that  powerful  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
renews  the  strength  of  the  fainting  soul,  like  the  eagle's; 
and  enduing  her  with  power  from  on  high,  shall,  in 
truth,  make  the  most  rigid  practice  easy.  Whilst 
others  strove  to  accommodate  the  road  to  their  strength, 
he,  relying  on  God,  sought  from  him  strength, 
adequate  to  the  difficulties  of  the  way. 

Whilst  M.  de  St.  Cyran  avoided  the  errors  of  softening 
down  Christianity  to  the  low  standard  of  general 
practice,  he  equally  avoided  the  subtle  refinements  of 
a  false  and  mystic  imagination,  which,  soaring  on 
wings  of  her  own  creating,  rises  into  regions  of  specu- 
lation and  fancy,  widely  different  from  those  which 
the  word  of  God  marks  out.  He  formed  no  system  of 
ideal  perfection,  aiming  at  being  wise  above  what  was 
written.     But  he  rather  aimed  with  superior  fidelity, 
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Reverend  Mother  Angelica,  and  afterwards 
Queen  of  Poland. 

His  body  was  interred  in  Paris,  at  the 
parochial  church  of  St.  Jacques  du   Haut 


to  transcribe  into  the  heart  the  exact  representation 
which  the  word  of  God  had  drawn.  He  neither  soften- 
ed the  practice  of  Christianity  to  suit  modem  effemina- 
cy of  life  ;  nor  refined  her  system  to  coincide  with  the 
modern  flights  of  philosophy  and  imagination.  His 
foundation  of  faith  was  Christ ;  his  foundation  of 
practice,  the  prophets  and  apostles.  His  heart  was 
curbed  with  rigid  self-denial,  as  he  steadily  walked  on 
towards  the  mark  of  Christian,  not  angelic  perfection. 
Deeply  sensible  of  the  fallen  state  of  the  human  heart, 
and  of  the  continual  need  of  cleansing  anew  in  the 
fountain  opened  for  all  sin  ;  his  heart,  his  life,  his 
words,  were  cloathed  with  humility ;  and  hence  he 
perpetually  grew  in  the  double  love  both  of  the  Lord 
who  had  bought  him,  and  of  his  fellow  men,  for  whom 
the  like  precious  price  had  been  paid. 

M.  de  St.  Cyran's  mode  of  conducting  souls  was 
solid  and  substantial.  He  aimed  as  much  to  cure  them 
of  a  merely  superficial  devotion,  as  of  sin.  He  was 
aware  of  the  thorough  corruption  of  body,  soul,  and 
spirit;  and  he  endeavoured  to  subdue  each  by  its  own 
weapons. 

The  body  he  conquered  by  a  strict,  but  not  a  rigo- 
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pas.  His  entrails  were  deposited  at  Port 
Royal  des  Champs.  An  appropriate  epi- 
taph was  placed  over  each.     At  the  final 

rous  discipline  ;  the  soul  he  convinced  by  grounding  it 
in  the  truth  ;  the  spirit  he  well  knew  could  only  be  re- 
newed by  faith. 

He  knew  that  religion  consists  in  a  change  which 
God  alone  can  work  in  the  heart ;  but  he  knew  also, 
that  where  such  a  change  is  really  wrought,  it  will  as- 
suredly be  visible  in  the  life.  Hence  he  expected  con- 
viction to  bear  its  proper  fruit  of  confession,  repentance, 
and  mortification,  just  as  much  as  faith  that  of  good 
works.  Hence  his  converts  were  generally  solid.  They 
were  like  trees  bearing  their  fruits  in  due  season;  trees 
of  righteousness,  the  planting  of  the  Lord.  Hence 
their  piety  bore  the  traces  of  a  long  and  exercised  hu- 
mility, their  fortitude  of  a  firm  faith,  their  self-denial 
of  an  heartfelt  renunciation  of  the  world,  their  good 
works  of  a  genuine  love  of  God.  Their  religion  was 
substantial ;  a  piety  not  of  phrase  and  gesture,  but  of 
heart  and  life.  Hence  his  converts  shew  forth  that  it 
was  in  the  school  of  Christ,  and  not  of  men,  that  they 
had  been  taught.  When  during  the  tempestuous  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  sweeping  hurricanes  and  lowering  tem- 
pests burst  upon  the  Gallican  church,  and  threatened 
the  professing  world  with  swift  destruction  ;  they  ge- 
nerally stood  as  towers,  immutable  amidst  the  wide  de- 
solation, being  at  once  marks  for  the  vengeance  of  the 
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destruction  of  Port  Royal  des  Champs,  the 
urn  containing  his  ashes  was  removed  to 


adversary,  and  yet  proving  firm  fortresses  of  refuge, 
for  the  shelter  of  weak,  but  sincere  brethren. 

M.  de  St.  Cyran  patiently  bore  the  reign  of  the 
proud.  During  a  season  of  violence  and  injustice,  he 
preserved  heartfelt  peace  and  humility.  He  prayed 
for  his  enemies,  and  his  prayer  was  unfeigned,  because 
his  heart,  deeply  Christianized,  in  truth  felt  the  light- 
ness of  the  evils  they  could  inflict  on  him,  and  the  un- 
utterable abyss  of  woe  into  which  they  were  plunging 
themselves.  Therefore  his  heart  truly  compassionated 
their  deplorable  case.  The  captive,  from  the  depth  of 
his  dungeon,  shed  tears  which  God  alone  witnessed, 
over  the  awful  case  of  his  thoughtless  oppressor  ;  and 
his  prayer  for  the  man  who  loaded  him  with  chains, 
parted  from  a  pure  heart,  and  unfeigned  lips.  When 
the  disciples  were  commanded  to  forgive  until  seventy 
times  seven  ;  they  said  not,  increase  our  love  ;  but  in- 
crease our  faith  ;  and  our  blessed  Lord  approves  their 
request,  by  telling  them  that  faith  can  remove  moun- 
tains ;  for  it  is  by  faith  we  realize  the  lightness  of  tem- 
poral woes,  and  the  weight  of  those  eternal  ones  to 
which  the  wicked  are  hastening. 

Such  was  M.  de  Cyran,  a  man  originally  of  like  pas- 
sions with  us ;  but  who,  by  contemplating  the  ineffable 
glories  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  was  gradually  trans- 
formed into  his  image  of  righteousness  and  true  holi- 
ness.    In  a  dark  age,  he  was  a  light  to  the  church,  for 
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St.  Jacques.*  His  heart  he  had  some  years 
before  bequeathed  to  his  intimate  friend 
M.  Arnauld  d'Andilli. 


God  gave  him  his  light.  In  an  age  teeming  with  error, 
he  upheld  the  truth,  because  he  was  himself  upheld  by 
God's  truth.  In  a  faithless  age,  he  stood  firm  in  the 
faith,  because  he  leaned  on  God's  faithfulness.  In  an 
age  of  relaxation,  he  was  holy,  because  God  vouchsafed 
to  make  him  partaker  of  his  holiness.  In  an  age  when  the 
church  was  rent  by  division,  his  soul  beamed  with  love, 
because  the  flame  of  God's  love  glowed  in  his  heart. 

When  I  look  at  the  reverend  father  of  so  many  holy 
spiritual  children,  whose  shoe-latchets  I  am  unworthy 
to  unloose,  I  could  cast  myself  at  his  feet  in  the  dust ; 
but  when  I  contemplate  the  great  and  merciful  Lord, 
who  alone  wrought  all  these  wonders  for  his  servant ;  I 
must  say  to  him,  and  to  him  alone,  be  all  the  honor 
and  glory  now  and  for  ever. 

The  Psalmist,  after  contemplating  the  beauties  of  the 
natural  creation,  exclaims,  "  O  Lord,  how  manifold  are 
thy  works,  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all !"  Yet 
surely  to  a  Christian  eye,  the  creation  reflects  as  a  sha- 
dow the  glory  of  God  ;  the  heart  of  his  saints  alone 
presents  a  lively  image  of  it.     For  whilst  the  one  only 


*  His  tombstone  yet  remains  there,  where  I  saw  it, 
in  September,  1814. 
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M.  de  St.  Cyran's  private  life  proves  him 
to  have  been  a  most  eminently  pious  man. 
The  extensive  effects  which  he  produced 
on  his  age,  prove  him  to  have  been  a  truly 
great  one.  It  is  however  by  those  effects, 
that  this  greatness  is  chiefly  perceptible  to 
posterity.  The  talents  in  which  he  super- 
eminently excelled,  were  those  rather  cal- 
culated to  obtain  a  powerful  influence  over 
his  contemporaries,  than  to  secure  a  bril- 
liant posthumous  fame. 

His  distinguishing  talents  were  spiritual 
direction  and  conversation.  In  these  he 
eminently  excelled.  But  the  peculiar  cha- 
racteristic of  M.  de  St.  Cyran  was  a  firm- 
ness and  strength  of  character,  by  which  he 
not  merely  attracted  the  hearts,  but  gained 
a  most  powerful  ascendancy  over  the  minds 
of  all  with  whom  he  conversed. 

It  has  already  been  sufficiently  observed, 


shews  forth  his  boundless  power  and  his  unsearchable 
wisdom  ;  it  belongs  to  the  other  merely,  not  only  to  dis- 
play these  attributes  in  a  yet  more  perfect  manner  ;  but 
above  all  to  give  some  faint  image  of  the  unutterable 
sanctity  of  his  holiness,  and  riches  of  his  love. 
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that  M.  de  St.  Cyran  was  a  man  of  extensive 
theological  learning,  and  of  profound  re-* 
search  in  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  As  a 
writer,  he  held  a  very  respectable  rank. 
With  such  exalted  piety  and  deep  erudition 
he  could  scarcely  do  otherwise.  Neverthe- 
less, he  possibly  owes  his  literary  reputation 
chiefly  to  the  unbounded  affection  and  ve- 
neration of  his  disciples. 

Perhaps  M.  de  St.  Cyran's  works  might 
have  ranked  more  highly,  had  they  not 
been  so  completely  eclipsed  by  those  of  his 
followers.  Most  readers  recollect  that  the 
Lettres  Provinciales  became  the  standard 
of  the  French  language.  Their  expecta- 
tions of  M.  de  St.  Cyran's  works  are  formed 
from  the  writings  of  Pascal,  Nicole,  Ar- 
nauld,  Racine,  Saci,  Tillemont,  le  Nain, 
St.  Beuve,  Lancelot,  d'Andilli,  Hermant, 
St.  Marthe,  Du  Fosse,  Fontaine,  Quesnel, 
St.  Amour,  &c.  Accustomed  to  the  splen- 
dour of  these  great  lights  of  the  Port  Royal 
school,  and  habituated  to  the  classic  ele- 
gance with  which  their  erudition  and  piety 
is   clothed ;    the    world   naturally,    though 
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perhaps  unreasonably,  expects  to  meet  these 
excellences  united  in  a  transcendent  de- 
gree, in  the  writings  of  the  man  who  formed 
such  disciples. 

Only  one  or  two  of  M.  de  St.  Cyran's 
works  are  yet  generally  read.  Those  most 
likely  to  profit  persons  who  seek  rather  to 
grow  in  piety,  than  to  enter  into  the  con- 
troversies of  the  times,  are  as  follows,  "  Let- 
tres  Spirituelles,"  reprinted  at  Lyons,  1679, 
in  3  vols,  in  12mo.  Another  volume,  con- 
taining little  tracts,  has  since  been  added. 
They  are  chiefly  brief  explanations  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  and  thoughts  on  Christian 
poverty. 

A  pseudonymous  publication  in  folio, 
under  the  name  of  Petrus  Aurelius,  has 
been  generally  attributed  to  M.  de  St. 
Cyran.  Others  have  considered  it  as  a 
joint  production  of  himself  and  his  nephew 
M.  de  Barcos.  This  work  obtained  in  its 
day  a  high  reputation,  and  a  very  exten- 
sive celebrity. 

The  clergy  of  France  published  an  edition 
at  their  own  expense,  in  1642. 
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In  the  eye  of  the  world,  the  greatest 
glory  of  M.  de  St.  Cyran  is  doubtless  this. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  wide  celebrity  of 
Port  Royal,  and  he  had  both  the  Arnaulds, 
the  le  Maitres,  Nicole,  and  Pascal,  for  his 
disciples.  His  greatest  glory  in  the  sight  of 
Christians  is,  that  he  was  the  blessed  instru- 
ment of  gaining  such  an  innumerable  com- 
pany (whose  names  are  with  his  own 
inscribed  in  heaven)  to  that  experimental 
knowledge  of  the  only  true  God,  and  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  which  is  life  eter- 
nal. 
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